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‘“MERRY ENGLAND.” ' 


BY THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Wnhatr are the salient points of interest 
to the ordinary reader in the consideration 
of this Merry England that occupies on 
the one side of the Atlantic a small island, 
where we have crammed on the top of one 
another a population of about thirty. six 
millions of people sitting huddled together 
like puffins on a rock, all ready politically 
and socially to push and peck one another 
off into the blue sea if not to some warmer 
sphere of usefulness ? While on the other 
side, scarce 2,500 miles to the westward 
across that redoubtable ocean, there exists 
another England, inhabited by a splendid 
race of ciose on sixty millions of English- 
speaking people, who, for the most part, 
are as purely English bred in institution 
and social modes of thought as if there had 
never been a Dutch or German emigrant 
on those shores! No puilin-land this 
America. Prairies, forests, mountains, 
rivers, and lakes unfold themselves in end- 
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less extent over the whole of this vast con- 
tinent, while in New England, and far 
south in Virginia even, the ancient home- 
stead, the small country town, with its 
avenues of spreading elms, its ancient 
God’s acre and church, tells of an old and 
long-established civilization, The Lon- 
doner who flies across the Atlantic to-day 
in six days, and has hardly time to get out 
of his head the sounds of the passionate 
diatribe he has heard in Parliament deliv- 
ered by one politician against another, and 
who feels that the world is going to be 
turned topsy turvy by Radical agitators and 
labor troubles which will menace property 
in land and send down the price of all 
seciuities, with the contingent chances of 
European wars and the problematical con- 
sequences of indigestion on the wills aad 
tempers of Imperial personages, finds him- 
self, as I say, before he can dismiss the 
scenes he has left, steaming up the Hudsoa 
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just cff the Battery and Brooklyn Bridge 
and the great Statue of Liberty with its 
feet almost in the water, while there lies 
before him that magnificent city, with its 
glorious surrounding of blue sky and sun- 
shine, which is destined to be the great 
centre of the wealth not only of the Con- 
tinent of North America, but probably to 
a large extent the future financial centre 
of European capitals. No muddy Thames, 
‘no murky Liverpool, no lines of endless 
square packing-cases built of brick, stud- 
ded with square holes called windows, no 
hanson cabs or penny steamers and pirate 
omnibuses, but long lines of elevated rail- 
ways, streams of street cars, continuous 
lines ‘of docks and landing steges, gigantic 
steam ferries plying backward and forward 
across the broad river, uttering ever and 
anon unearthly and guttural screechings 
from steam whistles! The'scene on land- 
ing is interesting in its contrast also. Bad 
roads, no doubt! Evidently the conse- 
quence of I[libernian city domination ! 
Plenty of houses with green shutters, and 
old streets, and so across a succession of 
avenues to Broadway—the Strand, Regent 
Street, and Cheapside of New York all 
thrown into one. But every one has seen 
all this, and there is nothing to interest 
the reader in a page of Murray. No poli- 
tics here evidently, only municipal elec- 
tions, and lots of newspapers. Half-naked 
urchins tush up and down every tramcar 
with them, damp from the press. An 
endless stream of people, evidently all on 
business bent, flowing in every direction. 
Money is clearly the one absorbing interest 
of this town, and yet there is little display. 
No luxurious shops like London and Paris, 
Large stores, true, but evidently every- 
thing here ismade to number. Your coat, 
your hat, your trousers, etc., are all regis- 
trabie to number and size. No frivolity 
ab put this sort of trade. Gigantic stores, 
some wholesale only, yet many Lewis & 
Ailenbys, and Swan & Edgars, and Uni- 
versal Providers, but all with a sort of 
wholesale air about them. Nothing to 
tempt extravagance. You buy there 
everything you can really want and come 
away feeling good. Cafes, hotels, bar- 
rooms, theatres, ete., everything is admir- 
able, comfort reigns everywhere, with lux- 
ury of gas and mahogany, so to speak, but 
nothing to tempt daliiance. No Bond 
Street, no Rue de la Paix, no lazy people, 
apparently no waste/ Yet evidently the 
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whole town is not all the same in its habits, 
otherwise how account for those magnifi- 
cent residences which must have cost thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds, far more 


than the sumptuous houses, entre cour et 
jardin, which we still often see in Paris ? 
This part of New York, Fifth Avenue, 
the vicinity of the Central Park, where 
mansion after mansion stands side by side, 
over, one may say, square miles of land, 
denotes a wealth and ease, a luxury of re- 
finement that neither London, with its 
grubby May fair and its glorified ducal wed- 
ding-cakes of terta-cotta, nor even the 
artistic South Kensington, under its Nor- 
man Shaw and other architectural regen- 
erators, could attempt to vie with, Here 
we should find, if we have the good for- 
tune to have good introductions, the 
pleasantest and most beautiful homes it is 
possible to conceive. Yet waste and ex- 
travagance do not reign even here. No 
bevies of powdered foctmen, yet withal 
most admirably served, no open house and 
ever-flowing bowl, and yet the most per- 
fect and charming hospitality. Beautiful 
rooms, rather stiff and parlorish perhaps, 
no doors hardiy, and many portiéres, a 
great many modern pictures—all French, 
never English. I wonder often why ? 
No Millais, but lots of Millet or Corot, 
beautiful glass, china, plate, and endless 
flowers—an American’s only real extrava- 
gance. 

The fact is that this latter end of the 
nineteenth century promises to disclose to 
us many conditions of life which our fa- 
thers had but little idea of. The entire 
habits and modes of existence are differ- 
ent from what prevailed when England 
vas led and governed by aclass of resident 
gentry, many of them peers, who formed 
among themselves a small society, of a 
few hundred persons at the most, who 
lived principally in and about Mayfair and 
St. James’s. In these daysalso New York 
yas a small unimportant town, inferior in 
importance to Boston as a trading centre. 
The Battery and a few narrow® streets 
around the beginning of Broadway were 
all that existed. Fortunes were on the same 
scale. A man who had made a million 
dollars was almost unknown. ‘The great- 
grandfather of the richest family in the 
world, the Astors, whose aggregate fer- 
tune in real estate is commonly reputed at 
some three hundred millions of dollars. be- 
tween them, had not arrived from a small 
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obscure German town with nothing but a 
few German toys as his stock-in-trade ; 
the elder Vanderbilt had not begun to run 
his little ferry across New York Harbor, 
while the well-to-do people lived in a state 
of quiet simplicity, and travelled about 
with an absence of comfort which it is al- 
most difficult to remember as having exist- 
ed but about eighty years ago, within the 
memory almost of one long lifetime. A 
month in a sailing vessel to cross the At- 
lantic ! Three months, at least, to have a 
reply to a letter was the counterpart of five 
davs’ posting outside the knife-board of a 
stage-coach day and night to reach Edin- 
burgh. And Jet us remember that our 
ancestors thought that this speed was 
phenomenal. Before their time things 
were even more behindhand. The early 
part of this century, nevertheless, repre- 
sented a considerable standard of comfort 
and refinement of ideas in art, in litera- 
ture, and in habits of life just at certain 
centres of rank and opulence, such as Lon- 
don and Paris, These centres were sepa- 
rated from one another by distances which 
the inventions of the end of this century 
have almost, so to speak, obliterated. Tell 
your grandfathers that you had sent a 
telegram of a hundred words to San Fran- 
cisco at breakfast time and read the answer 
over your dinner and he would think you 
were mad. Tell an old bon vivant that 
you would give him for dinner Blue Point 
oysters fresh from their oyster-bed a week 
ago, and that this should be followed by a 
canvas: back duck that was flying but the 
other day over the marshes near Balti- 
more, and he would not believe you, very 
naturally ! Tell your sporting squire that 
you would feed his laborers with corn 
grown on the plains of Dakota at one- 
quarter the price he could fill his own 
barns for at home, and that you yourself 
were in the habit of farming 10,000 acres 
in Montana during the summer, that you 
had a deer forest in Scotland in the an- 
tumn, and that you always went up the 
Nile for winter sport, and he would have 
a fit, and yet all of us English and Ameri- 
cans do all this and more all our lives, in 
this latter end of our century. Consider 
now, if our habits have changed like this, 
what must have been the corresponding 
effects on our social habits and the ideas 
of the people at large? This is an inter- 
esting question, for it brings into the fure- 
ground the greater question of the reflex 
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action which must have taken place in 
these two great centres of English civiliza- 
tion, the one on the other. France and 
England have been door to door for cen- 
tuties, and although you can lunch to-day 
in London and sup in Paris, there is as 
wide a difference of habit of life and ideas 
between these two towns as if one had 
been Pekin and the other Bagdad. This 
is not so between New York and London, 
nor between England and America any- 
where, forthe simple and particular reason 
that we are the same people who, though 
separated by a wild ocean during their de- 
velopment, are to-day going to become 
largely one in more respects than are at 
present discernible to many of us. A 
comparison of these present conditions of 
the English people has much interest to us 
politically, socially, and also from a mer- 
cantile point of view. 

De Tocqueville wrote for a former gen- 
eration of the growth of democratic insti- 
tutions in America, with a sigh over the 
change that he saw coming over the Euro- 
pean world. Vrofessor Bryce has written 
for us an analysis of the political develop- 
ments which these democratic institutions 
of De Tocqueville’s time have elaborated 
into a settled form. Yet if any one sets 
himself the task of thinking out the differ- 
ences of condition between England the 
sinall island and England the Great North 
American continent, he will admit that, so 
far as democracy goes, there is infinitely 
more pure democracy in the Old Country 
than in the New. In England you have a 
titular aristocracy and a titular crown, 
while you have an omnipotent House of 
Commons and a seething electorate, whose 
spare time when free from the grosser carcs 
of life is absorbed in sport, religion, or 
politics, according to the class they belong 
to. The conflict of interest between labor 
and capital is always keeping the political 
caldron boiling, while the otsiveté of the 
classes of leisure turns their attention to 
either sport or cestheticism, A fraction of 
restless spirits driven either by the love of 
adventure or necessity are forever and 
anon being abraded from the closely 
packed mass, and drift off to our Indian 
iimpire, our colonies, or the gold-fields of 
Africa, to win fortune and piant the Eng- 
lish flag in remote parts of the world’s 
surface, under the protection of a ubiqui- 
tous navy and a few red-coated soldiers. 
Such, in a few words, is the character of 
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this extraordinary people called English on 
this side of the Atlantic. On the other 
everything is quite different. The Ameri- 
can, whether he lives in an old fashioned 
New England town, or on a homestead in 
Virginia, or a cattle ranch in Montana, or 
passes his life on railway cars, flying from 
occupation to occupation, or speculation 
after speculation, has one leading idea that 
stands above religion, politics, sport, and 
everything, except family, the road to 
wealth. He is ten times a millionaire, 
He has a collection of pictures that he has 
collected at fabulous prices. He has a 
wife who appears at dinners with magnifi- 
cent diamonds and dresses from Worth. 
He lives ina glorified villa on Washington 
Avenue, Chicago, the stone of which even 
he has transported at so many cents the 
ton from Nebraska, say, sooner than his 
house shou'd be in any way similar to his 
next-door millionaire neighbor, whose 
house stone came from Colorado. Yet 
this estimable man, who is endowed with 
more power of general appreciation, if not 
with direct learning, than most people, 
will go down to his office every day in a 
ten-cent tramcar and figure away early and 
late, and buy securities with his earnings 
to store them away pile after pi'e till he 
is known for his wealth all over the States, 
and he will end by tying up the whole 
fortune with a care and precision of detail 
and success such as would have been the 
admiration of an old-fashioned English 
family lawyer of two generations since, 
This is the aristocracy of England across 
the seas. The class exists in all great 
mercantile centres of America, but New 
York isits Mecca. The New Yorker with 
eligible antecedents of wealth and family 
is tacitly admitted out West to a sort of 
undefined social superiority. He speaks 
with authority. Tuxedo is his home as 
well as the grand houses of Fifth Avenue. 
He has the run of all the smart villas or 
palaces at Newport. Not even Washing- 
ton Avenue, Chicago, or Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, with all its wealth in standard 
oil, can hold a candle to the New York 
nobility. Remember, too, that there is 
no small reality in these things. Ameri- 
can society to-day represents the real power 
of the country. Finance, railways, mines, 
industries, everything, in fact, that pro- 
duces riches in the ordinary sense, is in its 
hands, while a system of law prevails re- 
garding the rights of property, more rigid 


and more complete in the protection it 
gives to the individual than we, in latter- 
day England, with our Irish Land Acts 
and factory legislation, etc., have the re- 
motest ideas of. 

So much for the reality of the position 
of the aristocracytof America as compared 
with the titular aristocracy of England, 
An English duke may be toadied by a few 
costermongers or local clergymen, but an 
American millionaire holds a species of 
court in Wall Street or on the Chicago 
Exchange. Ilis orders are things to be 
feared. You may be a poor man to-mor- 
row if he has a freak of financial folly or 
spleen. He can influence Washington by 
wire from his palace at San Francisco. It 
is true he cannot turn a State election or 
return a member to Congress in his inter- 
est. But he does not want to do this. 
He can compass his end by other means 
when he requires to do so; and, as for 
politics, he knows the laws that govern 
property will not be tampered with, and 
therefore he is quite indifferent as to the 
divisions of the spoils of office. No doubt 
on general principles he is mostly a Re- 
publican and Conservative, and approves 
of protection all round, but both for him 
and the class immediately below him in 
wealth there is no such thing as politics, 
The squirearchy of America is the legal 
profession. It rules theScountry from end 
to end with an unseen hand. It com- 
prises the most educated and the best- 
trained intellects of the country. It is 
obliged also to control Congress in the 
same way. Its instincts are essentially 
the same as those of this profession in 
Europe. It is the arbiter of private rights 
and public destinies, while it avoids offend- 
ing the public eye with any establishment 
or outward organization. Apparently in 
perpetual opposition among individuals, it 
succeeds in absorbing all real power not 
held by wealth alone, while in American 
society it holds rightly a place not inferior 
to any other; far more so than in the 
older country. The masses of the United 
States, if we can use the word, comprise 
everything, from the Italian emigrant, dig- 
ging house foundations in New York the 
day after his arrival, to the professional 
artisan and storekeeper whose forefathers 
came over in Cromwellian time. Life is 
hard in America for all these classes, They 
have no time for politics, little, too, for 
religion, aud what leisure they enjoy they 
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are wont to spend ‘in reading the Sunday 
editions of the American press, which 
amount to forty and fifty pages often of 
close print, and! offer the prospect of a 
harder day’s work for the Sunday to wade 
thiough than any working day in the 
week, Of sport or relaxation, in the Eng- 
lish sense of the word, there is none in 
Arerica outside New York race meetings 
and other large towns. Theatres there 
are, but they are to European ideas some- 
what provincial as a rule, and degenerate 
largely into what are catled ‘‘ variety en- 
tertainments,’’ Even bars are not places 
where people sit as they do in cafés in 
Europe. A iman goes toa bar hundreds 
of times a day till he gets, in the expres- 
sive language of the West, ‘‘ as full asa 
goat,’’? but he never dallies, He drinks 
and goes till he can go no more. That is 
all his pleasure, and it is taken out in 
Bourbon or rye whiskey, not in foaming 
pewters of strong ale or delicate infusions 
of absinthe. No, the pleasures of life to 
the worker in America are not varied as 
they are in Europe. Yet the people are 
infinitely happier, take them as a whole, 
though they work twice as hard. They, 
at least, own something : their house or 
their furnitue or sume stocks or bonds, 
something against a rainy day. They can 
all improve their position. Some go down, 
and there are charitable institutions, ad- 
mirably organized, that help these unfor- 
tunates. Many succeed. Families stand 
together in all classes of life, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder. Even neighbors 
help neighbors in the States. A kindly 

and unselfish hospitality is the ruling habit 
of almost all, while women’s influence is 
every where admitted. Such is the newer 
civilization which there are many English- 
men who understand and know how to ap- 
preciate. The, cranks and quirks in the 
Anglo-American character are fewer than 
with the pure English. There is less de- 
votion to conventionalism pure and siin- 
ple, such as is produced in an older peo- 
ple by the divisions of classes, and which 
in England sums itself up in the word 
‘* respectability.”” Yet there is a general 
sense of the fitness of things, so that the 
‘* seallewag’’ or gambler has about as bad 
a time of it outside his own set as conld 
be wished for, There being no Church 
Establishment there is no Church preten- 
sion, no religious class and priesthood, 
The clergyman is of the people, and is 
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chosen by the people and dismissed by the 
people the same as a member to Congress. 
Yet the beauty of the churches and the 
position of the clergy are not inferior to 
older England, though there are no lawned- 
sleeve bishops in the Senate and the village 
churches do not date back to the time of 
Edward the Confessor. 

Such, in a very few words, is an outline 
picture of the social configuration of 
Anglo-American life. It is not my pur- 
pose to weary the reader with details of 
social life picked up in New York or down 
South in Virginia or out in the great West- 
ern cities of the plains. Many of us have 
seen these things, and the circumstances 
are patent to every traveller ; the only use 
of recapitulating them here is to draw some 
conclusions regarding the three great fac- 
tors of existence which have a prime in- 
terest tous English in considering our own 
condition at home in contrast to that of 
our cousins across the water. How far 
are we going to act and react on one an- 
other socially, financially—i.e., commer- 
cially, and what is going to be the political 
outcome in its wider sense of the closer 
connection of these two great Anglo-Saxon 
centres in the future history of the race in 
Europe and America ? 

The influence socially of one country on 
another is a thing that we have little ex- 
perience of in history, since societies com- 
posed of different races and speaking 
different languages have lived side by side 
in Europe for centuries without having be- 
come in any way assimilated in social 
ideas. No doubt politically it has often 
been otherwise, and movements in one 
country have spread far and wide and 
altered institutions in a hundred ways, 
Social ideas, however, concern a more in- 
timate texture of our national fabric, and 
can be judged of more in the literature, 
the art, and the domestic life of a people. 
Take, for instance, the custom of primo- 
geniture in England. ‘This docs not exist 
as an institution in America, while it is a 
widely-observed habit of inheritance in all 
English classes. Yet in America, though 
there is no law permitting the establish- 
ment of an entail, there is the very strict- 
est power regarding making a trust both 
for corporations and for individuals. As 
a rule, an American divides his property 
fairly between his children, and he leaves 
his daughters provided for much on the 
same lines as his sons. The consequence 













































































































































































































is that marriage is a very important ques- 
tion with a young man in America, apart 


_ from the sentimental side of the question. 


It means an alliance with some particular 
centre of wealth and power. The family 
influence hecomes broadened out financially 
as well as socially, especially within the 
charmed circle of the wealthy Four Hun- 
dred. A system hence prevails which is 
neither the English system of primogeni- 
ture nor the French system of the Code 
Napoleon. It lies between the two. The 
widow’s right to dower is inalienable. 
That is the fundamental point, since mar- 
riage settlements are unknown. On the 
other hand, no man would think of leav- 
ing a son or daughter unprovided for. If 
he did, the will might be attacked on 
equitable grounds and the deed upsct and 
an intestacy created. 

This constant fear, therefore, governs 
every man in disposing of his estate. On 
the other hand, every American is im- 
bued with the idea of building up a wealthy 
family with strong lateral connections. It 
is easy to see, therefore, how such a sys- 
tem tends to lace and intertwine financial 
families together, and how out of this state 
of things there is really growing up in that 
country a most powerful aristocracy of 
wealth in the same way that in former 
times in England the landowners built up 
an aristocracy on much the same ideas, 
though they were forced to add the super- 
structure of primogeniture to keep track 
with the succession to the family titles and 
honors. Now the land value in England 
has to-day vanished, but the titles remain, 
like the old tapestries on the walls of some 
empty and half-ruined chateau, In Eng- 
Jand we try to maintain things perforce ! 
We create new titles to grace wealth in 
every form as fast as it is acquired ; but 
the system is blocked by the impoverished 
titles that remain, so that the peerage must 
eventually become either ridiculous or un- 
manageable socially. In America, on the 
other hand, wealth isthe recognized stand- 
ard. You may be descended from “‘ very 
nice people’ who once were wealthy, but 
if you can’t keep up in the race by one 
means or another—i.e., by money in mar- 
riage or by help from friends in business, 
you must retire. You and your family go 
West to make a new fortune, or you take 
up one of the polite professions and you 
help to populate provincial towns, but you 
retire from the Court. You leave New 
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York and your daughters give up all idea 
of attending Patriarchs’ balls. See what 
an influence these ideas will have on Eng- 
land in another generation or so! The 
political functions of the House of Lords 
will probably disappear even by the peers’ 
wish, while the aristocracy must he re- 
cruited now entirely from trade. There 
are no great wars to make great generals, 
there are no powerful sovereigns to make 
great favorites. The essence of Mrs, 
** Partington’s’’ hare soup is, in fact, not 
there! Besides this, you have an entirely 
new class growing up which has ?great 
similarity of circumstance, though on a 
less wealthy scale, to America. South 
Kensington is going to overshadow Bel- 
gravia and Mayfair, while the numberless 
suburban families with wealth derived from 
foreign trade and colonial enterprise form 
a class that only the income-tax collector 
and a few far-seeing Belgravian mammas 
have the remotest idea of. Now this class 
travels largely, It is far more educated in 
the wider sense than Mayfair. It goes in 
for literature and picture galleries, as well 
as Sandown and lawn tennis and Hurling- 
ham. This is the class which will be in- 
fluenced by American ideas; while, on 
the other band, our Transatlantic cousins, 
with their budding and yet powerful nobil- 
ity, will continue fora long time to hanker 
after the glories of those institutions which 
created lordly mansions and broad estates 
and large emblazoned coats of arms with 
many an ancient quartering. Thus will 
the New World look upon the old, though 
in speech we may hear many a disclaimer, 
while the Old World will cast eyes of envy 
on the solidity of fortunes which they will 
attribute to the forms of the country’s in- 
stitutions rather than to its undeveloped 
resources. 

In one sense, on the other hand, it is 
not improbable that the influence of Eng- 
land may have considerable effects socially 
on America. This American aristecracy 
of wealth is purely the product of the end 
of this century. Property and values 
which fifty years ago were unrealizable 
owing to the smaller intercourse with the 
Enropean investor and the difficulty of 
making a market in a new country for 
sources of prospective wealth have gone 
up in gigantic leaps, and men whose fa- 
thers had possessed and held properties 
and securities for years which they ob- 
tained for very little outlay have found 
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themselves without a single effort of their 
own raised to the possession of enormous 
wealth. The conservatism of the New 
Englander combined with the numerical 
increase of the nation have brought all 
forms of investments, and especially real 
cstate, into a readily negotiable condition 
at enormous prices. Half the great for- 
tunes of New York result from the careful 
hoarding and saving of fathers and grand- 
fathers who had made in their time quiet 
insignificant investments. Trade, railway 
enterprise, and other sources of fortune 
have produced the remaining members of 
this wealthy class, who have been educated 
under very different auspices and with far 
greater advantages than their fathers. 
Foreign travel and a taste for art anda 
knowledge of foreign languages, combined 
with a liberal education at most excellent 
universities, such as Yale and Harvard, 
have produced a class of men whose wives 
and daughters are a counterpart of them- 
selves in appreciation and _ refinement. 
And yet with all this wealth there is really 
no way of spending it in America, when 
once you have built a colossal palace in 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, San Francisco, or 
elsewhere. You sit in your palace with 
your dollars, and you go to business every 
day, as I say, in a ten-cent tramear ! 
There are hundreds of men in America 
doing this to-day. Their sons, however, 
will not be content with this life. At 
present they fly backward and forward to 
London and Paris; they live in Bond 
Street and the Rue de la Paix. They are 
the joy of hotel-keepers, but they must be 
deadly bored themselves. Wild sport, the 
country house, the Scotch moor, race 
meetings at Newmarket, which they find 
in England, they would like to have in 
America, and they will, undoubtedly, 
ereate all these things. This is not ‘the 
place to go into details as to the spending 
of wealth which is going on in America 
to-day, but it is clear that in the not dis- 
tant future America will be possessed of a 
representative class of landed merchant 
nobles who will vie in luxurv and in 
wealth with anything that the Old World 
ever produced, and that the artistic riches 
in pictures, in furniture, and in works of 
art which have been so enhanced in value 
in nineteenth century Europe will be raised 
by American millionaire buyers of another 
generation to the most fabulous propor- 
tions. Not only this, but English ways of 
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life among a wealthy class will become 
more and more popular. Except in and 
about New York, where yachting, racing, 
and country sports of various sorts prevail, 
there is no sort of amusement for a wealthy 
class, Life is, as a rule, strictly provin- 
cial. The theatres, clubs, social gather- 
ings, where the women take the lead al- 
most entirely, are the only diversions pos- 
sible. There is little difference in this 
respect among the various classes of the 
community. There is either no time or 
no opportunity for the hundred and one 
ways in which the city clerk in England 
can enjoy a holiday. No bicycle tours, 
no small race meetings, no boating trips, 
etc. The national game of baseball is the 
only form of sport, besides trotting matches 
or the race meetings of the larger towns. 
Were it not for the constant pressure of 
business, the American man’s life in coun- 
try towns would be one life-long boredom, 
as, indeed, it would be often to the women 
to-day if they did not take an active part, 
as they do, in the matters of their house- 
holds and the bringing up of children. In 
a country where servants and finishing 
govetnesses are few, a woman has to be a 
help to herself and her home. But it is 
easy to conceive that, as one generation 
succeeds another, brought up to ease and 
comfort, an increasing demand will grow 
up for those forms of pleasure and ease 
which an older civilization affords, and 
which a wealthy American envies when he 
goes to Europe. Much of the perennial 
interest which the American Press take in 
English social matters is a tribute to the 
desire of the Americans for information as 
to how their English cousins live in Eng- 
land ; and there is many a society man 
and woman in New York and elsewhere 
who knows by name perfectly all the peo- 
ple that our friend Edmund wishes ‘‘ Many 
Happy Returns of the day to,” in the col. 
umns of the London World. It would 
not be difficult to select many other points 
of view from which we might contemplate 
the possible action and reaction of these 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race on one another, but it is not my prov- 
ince to write a treatise on this subject, 
When we look to an equally important 
side of this question, the commercial and 
financial influence that these two countries 
will have on one another, there opens out 
a still larger vista of possible effects. 
Leaving entirely on one side all political 
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guestions such as tariffs, Irish feeling in 
America, or the differences of political 
configuration, the main point of interest is 
the increasing conservatism of the Ameri- 
can methods of finance as the country pro- 
duces a larger class of wealthy members in 
the community. 

The first half of this century made little 
or no mark in the advance of American 
values, while in England the development 
of our coal and railways produced almost 
immediately an immense increase in the 
value of all forms of property, Jand in- 
eluded. Large commercial fortunes came 
into existence, and a new class absolutely 
was created by this trade development. 
The advance has, however, largely ceased. 
Land has fallen to an unsalable condition. 
The agricultural population is impover- 
ished, and the struggle in manufacture to 
secure a margin of profit in the face of 
compctition and labor troubles at home, 
and adverse tariffs abroad, makes our 
home industries remain in a state of fever- 
ish excitement alternating between under 
and over-production. Since 1850 Ameri- 
ea, on the other hand, has fullowed with 
steadily advancing strides. Her volume 


of trade has nearly outstripped the older 


eountry, and last year, for the first time, 
her iron industry absolutely exceeded that 
of England, and will continue to do so in 
the future. On every side in America in- 
dustries are growing, organized on far 
more economical methods of production 
than ours, with more special machinery 
and less hand labor employed. Her rail- 
ways have cost far less to build, per mile, 
and are gradually being improved, largely 
out of income, so that freights, both for 
passengers and goods, although labor is 
paid more than double what it is in Eng- 
land, are less than one-third of what they 
are on our English reilway systems. While 
railway freights are ruining our agricultural 
districts at home, and cripp'ing commerce, 
in America the railways are opening up 
district after district to American and Eu- 
ropean markets, while the system of gen- 
eral manufacture is so far ahead of Euro- 
pean methods that many of our home 
industries will suffer from American com- 
petition in the near future. The differ- 
ence between England and America in 
commerce is one of position in the race. 
England possesses a class of investor who 
derives revenues from earlier investments 
at home and abroad, and ia still in a posi- 
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tion to embark capital in the new develop- 
ments which are taking place in the newer 
country ; and with prudence and care on 
the part of the public the English may 
hereafter derive large profits from Ameri- 
can investments. Moreover, our system 
of City and commercial finance is still con- 
siderably ahead of the newer country, and 
our resources are made more effective. 
The main difficulty is to arrive at a sound 
system of organizing the juint efforts of 
English and American capital. No end of 
mistakes have been made, and the English 
investor has been plundered by his own 
people far more than he has ever been let 
in by American speculators. Our early 
railway investments are an illustration of 
this, and the attempts which have been 
organized of late to start purely English 
managements of American ventures in 
London will, in all probability, result in a 
great deal of future disappointment. The 
outcome of all these commercial dealings 
will, however, result in the establishment 
in the long run of many joint Anglo-Ameti- 
can enterprises where the direct control 
will be held on the other side. A foolish 
jealousy has to a certain extent prevented 
this form of development in the past, but 
the time is not far distant when English 
trust companies and English financial cor- 
porations will be formed with their head- 
quarters in New York and other towns, 
and the Erglish investor will embark his 
capital in industries which will be direeted 
not by boards of inexperienced guinca-pigs 
sitting at Winchester House, but by Eng- 
lishmen living in the States who will repre- 
sent great English companies that will be 
in touch with the development of the 
country and its legal methods of proced- 
ure. The American, on the other band, 
will learn much from English methods cf 
joint stock enterprise, and these two na- 
tions will be brought together more and 
more by these relations. A reflex action 
will take place here also. The people will 
be brought together socially as well as in 
business hy these circumstances, and the 
business link between these two people 
will stand high above all McKinley tariffs, 
Irish discontent, or petty jealousy : busi- 
ness relations being a more potent factor 
in the lives of men than abstract political 
questions, which only arrive at an acute 
stage when the lives of people become 
empty and their pockets also. Lastly, I 
will say a word on what I call the political 
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effect, in ils wider sense, that will befall 
these two people from a greater and closer 
relation with one another, It is more to 
my point to look at these questions from 
their social and individual point of view ; 
since politics are really only the dry bones 
of things, while the flesh which covers 
these bones of the body politic is really 
the social condition which is the conse- 
quence of the osteological form. 

Setting aside all differences in forms of 
government between England and Ameri- 
ca, the sccial character of the people is 
greatly similar. That peculiar strain of 
roughness among the people generally 
which is so matked in the Inglish char- 
acter is more or less faithfully preserved 
with our cousins, Their vein of humor, 
which is far more acute and sharply marked 
than with the English, is distinctly rough, 
though eminently good-natured. The 
Press, which teems with its personalities, 
often of a most aggravated character, is 
the counterpart of the school and college 
habits of the rising generation much the 
same as with our own hobbledehoys. 
With all this there is, however, a higher 
standard of general refinement in the home 
among almost all classes in America. 
Even in the humblest walks of life the 
home is better kept, more attention is 
given to small things, dinners and festivi- 
ties mean more as entertainments than in 
England, There is less happy-go-lucky 
sort of Bohemian coffee-housing all round, 
Men have their clubs, and women their 
children and their homes, where they are 
far more important factors than in Europe. 
Society has, in fact, a very serious side of 
life in America, and its doings and order- 
ings are serious matters where the influ- 
ence of the women is largely brought into 
play for the exercise of their family inter- 
ests. These ramifyings of social relations 
are most complicated, and carry their 
bearings into the business details of fami- 
lies quite as much as into the recognized 
division of classes or professions. Family 
relations are heid to more strongly in 
America than in England. The influence 
of parents is greater and the family is 
closer knit than with the English upper 
class. Our own provincial life has some 
sort of resemblance in its inner workings 
to the basis that underlies social and fam- 
ily life in America. There is no such 
thing as a bored chap in America. On 
the other hand, there is a greater general 
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interest taken in everything, a greater 
frankness of manner to strangers, and less 
of that instinctive suspicion which is rather 
a vice with the Englishman. An Ameri- 
can makes friends far easier and more 
readily than an Englishman does if you 
approach him in the right way. He is es- 
sentially companionable. He likes a new 
acquaintance and is always ready for an 
expedition or an enterprise. 

The American woman is perhaps the 
most different thing in America to any- 
thing in England. She has a natural 
quickness for appreciating the characters 
of the men around her, and she takes in- 
finitely more trouble, and in some respects 
greater interest all*round than the English 
woman displays. Child-bearing does not 
seem to crush everything else out of them 
as it does with all classes in England. 
The bright cheery git] remains the gay, 
carefully-dressed married woman who is 
always trying to show herself off quietly 
to the best advantage ; and she under- 
stands the art perfectly, among all classes 
of the people. In middle age and even 
later in life she seems to preserve a peren- 
nial interest in everything around her ; 
she does not grow old mentally as so many 
Englishwomen do. The tendency to nag- 
ging and gossip-mongering of an ill-natured 
character is, I fancy, rarer in that country. 
No doubt the climate has something to do 
with these differences of disposition. The 
men among themselves, so far as club life 
is an indication, are exactly the same as 
what we should expect to find in England. 
The same quiet self-respect, combined 
with pleasant convivial habits that we 
practice in England, perhaps even a little 
more so, Taking the two people together 
there is really far ‘less difference than one 
might expect to find. They read the same 
books, they study the same ideas, and 
they hold by much the same ideals in Eng- 
land and America, so that it would be 
difficult to discriminate between a London 
and a New York drawing-room except for 
the fact that the voices of the women in 
conversation are pitched rather higher and 
are perhaps more inflected than with a 
similar bevy of well-dressed English Jadies 
at home. The men are more sedate in 
manner, more punctilious in fact, more 
like what I fancy our own grandfathers 
were in their time than we find in Lon- 
don, as a rule, in the present day. 

Such are a few of the ideas which sug- 
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gest themselves to one’s mind in building 
up a picture of the future relations of the 
great Anglo-Saxon race on both sides of 
the Atlantic. I have nothing to say in 
this sketch of any other English people. 
Other Englands there are, calculated, no 
doubt, one day to take their part in the 
world’s history. Not only Australia, with 
its flourishing colonies, and New Zealand, 
but, in course of time, possibly South 
Africa, All these countries will, no 
doubt, have their indirect influence on 
Anglo-Saxon development, but none of 
them to anything like the extent of the 
United States. 

There was a Merry England in the days 
of good Queen Bess—the England of 
Bacon and of Shakespeare. Wealthy 
merchants lived along Cheapside when 
Jords and ladies lived in the’ Strand, and 
the Royal barge habitually went up and 
down between London Bridge and West- 
minster. The grim old Tower of London 
was the symbol of regal power in those 
times as the beautiful lacework Gothic 
Parliament of Westminster is to-day the 
symbol of the people’s later omnipotence. 
An age of greater refinement and scien- 
tific knowledge no doubt, and yet not 
superior in art or learning ; an age when 
the conception of the happiness of the 
greatest number is the study of the legis- 
lator and the philanthropist ; while in 
those times loyalty to the Throne and the 
patriotism of a class to all that was Eng- 
lish in ideas ruled supreme over the inter- 
ests of the multitude. The world has, 
however, changed with the seeming trans- 
ference of power from the hereditary ruler 
of the people to the people themselves. 


_ America and Ametican pulity has been 


the outcome of the free play of English 
ideas of nation-building on a large scale. 
The early principles of this science were 
learned by the English from a turbulent 








nobility and from independent British 
burghers, who constructed Buitish Parlia- 
ments and cemented the foundations of 
national liberty. The early English Cove- 
nanter who settled in New’England had 
no clearer idea of his future mission to the 
English people than the gentlemanlike 
spendthrift who betook himself to Vir- 
ginia and there founded a slave-holding 
aristocracy which went to pieces eventually 
under the pressure of popular opinion and 
jealousy from the North. Yet, while 
British Parliaments in England were work- 
ing out the problem of national life on one 
side of the water, American legislators 
were following, by hereditary inspiration, 
the same road under less hampered condi- 
tions ; till we find ourselves, at the close 
of this century, again brought together in 
contact as one English-speaking people, 
dissimilar, no doubt, as Professor Bryce 
shows us, in many of tke fundamental 
ideas that govern our political constitu- 
tions, and yet singularly one in our social 
conceptions, in our literary tastes, and 
popular ideals. So much is this true that 
the statesinan of the future in both coun- 
tries will lay these facts to heart as he 
considers the interests of his own particu- 
Jar country, seeing the enormous potential 
influence that can be derived from a proper 
amalgamation of all English-speaking in- 
terests all over the world, in the interest 
of peace, of commerce, and of free trade 
in thought and language as well as in 
goods. The history of the survival of the 
fittest among nations and races is, as with 
the lower animals, governed by a similar 
Jaw. Thus will the Anglo-Saxon language 
and civilization become to the twentieth 
century what the Greek civilization—had 
it only been an agetof steam and electricity 
and railways—might have been to the 
third century B.c.—New Review. 
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BY H. D. TRAILL. 


Apmirers of Tristram Shandy will re- 
call with pleasure that delightful touch of 
humorously minute observation with which 
Sterne has exposed My Uncle Tuby’s im- 
perfect acquaintance with the spiritual 
privileges of the Catholic. 


Pray how many sacraments have you in all 
(said he), for I always forget? Seven, an- 
swered Dr. Slop. Humph! said my Uncle 
Toby, though not accented as a note of ac- 
quiescence, but as an interjection of that par- 
ticular species of surprise, when a man on 
looking into a drawer finds more of a thing 
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than he expected. Humph! said my Uncle 
Toby. Dr. Slop, who had an ear, understood 
my Uncle Toby as well as if he had wrote a 
whole volume against the seven sacraments, 


Ilere, however, we may well believe that 
it was only the quick polemical jealousy 
of the little doctor which found anything 
in the naturefof a challenge ir his com- 
panion’s tone. It is atone, indeed, with 
which we are all familiar enough ; as, 
from the subjective side, we also are with 
the subdued and almost neutral emotion 
which it expresses—an emotion which is 
neither pleasurable nor painful, nor even 
acute enough, perhaps, to deserve Sterne’s 
description as surprise, but is simply the 
slight internal disturbance caused by a sud- 
den and unexpected necessity of mental 
readjustment. It is not to Le supposed 
that Cartain Shandy had any preconceived 
theory as to the reasonable numerical 
strength of a body of sacraments, still less 
that that most amiable and telerant of 
mortals intended to suggest that the 
Church of Rome was supplied with them 
in excess, It was merely that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he did not know that the sac- 
raments acknowledged in that particular 
communion ran to as many as seven, and 
a momentary mental readjustment, the 
effects of which were faintly traceable in 
the inflection of his voice, became neces- 
sary to accommodate his mind to the re- 
ception of the number, 

I have referred to this mental experi- 
ence of the worthy Captain’s because it 
seems to me probable that it will more or 
less nearly reproduce itself in the mind of 
the British Public when they are told that 
we have among us at this moment upward 
of sixty poets, That it will be in the 
above qualified sense of the word a ‘‘ sur- 
prise’ to them to hear this—-that they will 
have found more of the particular article 
of poetry ‘‘ in the drawer’’ of the national 
literature than they expected, I feel pretty 
sure. Ilow, indeed, should it be other- 
wise, since they trouble themselves for the 
most part as little about poetry as Captain 
Shandy did about the Catholic sacra- 
ments? At the same time, I quite believe 
that their attitude toward their discovery 
will be as absolutely neutral as was his 
toward his own. They will be neither 
giad nor-.sorry to know that they have 
enough poets to make an Academy and a 
half ; that they might appoint the works 
of a different poet to be read on each 
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week in the year, with an extra one for 
every bank holiday. and still keep a small 
reserve in hand against such contingencies 
as days of public rejoicing or penance ; 
and that, in shoit—if we are to seek a 
paratlel to My Uncle Toby’s experience in 
the theological order of information—to 
examine the list of our national bards is as 
though a man accustomed to the compara- 
tively modest code of Anglican formularies 
should ‘discover that the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles had nearly doubled their number. 
The British Public, I say, will in all proba- 
bility be neither glad nor sorry to be in- 
formed of the exceeding great multitude 
of their poets, Were they twice, or even 
thrice, as numerous, my impression is that 
the British public would be neither sorry 
nor glad. As it is, their feelings, it is to 
be expected, will find perfectly adequate 
and satisfying vent in the observation that 
they ‘‘ shouldn’t have thought there were 
so many.’’ And, after all, if there were 
twice as many, they could say no more 
than that. 

Let me, however, at once admit that 
‘‘it takes all sorts to make’’ a British 
Public, and that what has been said above 
of the vast majority of that body would 
be in no sense true of a small minority 
thereof. A small minority would rejoice 
—whether wisely or unwisely, we will con- 
sider hereafter—in the discovery that we 
possessed such an array of poets ; but they 
will insist, I have no doubt, on regarding 
it as ‘too good to be true.” What do 
you call a poet? they will ask distrust- 
fully : and if I were weak enough to be 
drawn into a definition they would follow 
up their first question with the still more 
formidable one, Whom do you cali a poet ? 
an inquiry from which the primitive 
human instinct of self-preservation would 
induce any prudent man to seek refuge in 
a change of subject. 

There is another difficulty, too, of 
which account must be taken. A friend 
to whom I ventured to submit the sup- 
posedly*inspiriting statistics’ above quoted, 
disconcerted me with the abrupt inquiry, 
‘** Do you reckon Minor Poets ?’’ I asked 
for time to consider the question ; and I 
am only now but doubtfully prepared with 
my reply. The position is an even more 
delicate one than that of the undergraduate 
who refused in his Divinity examination 
to ‘‘ draw invidious distinctions” between 
the Hebrew Prophets. For without disre- 
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spect to the authors of the prophetic books 
of the Old Testament from Hosea to Mal- 
achi inclusive, it may at least be pleaded 
that the nomenclature which distinguishes 
their works from those of the four writers 
who precede them in the Canon, has at 
least the sanction of authority, whereas no 
such authoritative division of poets into 
Major and Minor has ever existed. At 
the same time, one knows—almost by in- 
stinct as it were—that there must le a 
difference of this description among our 
English bards ; that some of them are in 
fact Majors and some Minors ; and even 
—though here we are getting, perhaps, on 
dangerous ground—that the number of the 
latter appreciably exceeds that of the 
former. It might conceivably be possible 
to arrange them, if not in order of merit 
as in a Cambridge Tripos, at any rate in 
orders of merit as in an Oxford Class List ; 
and it is within the power of the imagina- 
tion—for of what is that soaring faculty 
incapable /—to conceive of the tuneful 
choir as harmonious in their approval of 
the award, But I do not propose to em- 
bark on my own account in any such peril- 
ous adventure. It is not necessary to the 
few observations I am about to make that 
I should do so; and if it had been I 
should have unhesitatingly left those ob- 
servations unuttered. 

It may be said, however, that without 
some attempt to discriminate among our 
poets—without some effort to appraise 
their respective degrees of merit —the care- 
ful statistician can have no security that I 
have not included in the list 1 am about to 


Arnold, Sir E. 
Austin, Alfred 
Barlow, George 
Beeching, H. C. 
Bevington, Louisa 
Blaikie, J. A. 
Blind, Mathilde 
Biunt, Wilfrid 
Bridges, Robert 
Brooke, Stopford 
Buchanan, Robert 
Clarke, Herbert 
De Vere, Aubrey 
Dobson, Austin 
Dowden, Edward 
Fane, Violet 
Freeland, William 
Garnett, Richard 
Gosse, Edmund 
Hake, T. Gordon 
Hamilton, Eugene Lee 
Henley, W. E. 
Holmes, E. G. A. 
Ingelow, Jean 
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subjoin a certain number of writers in 
rhyme and measure who are not poets at 
all. ‘* Unless you go into the question of 
quality, how and where,’’ the careful 
statistician may ask me, ‘‘ will you draw 
the line? What is to prevent you from 
including among the poets the inspired 
singer of the virtues of the soap, the pill, 
and the dentrifice, or the author of the 
‘words that burn’ in the mottu of the 
Christmas cracker?’ The question is a 
fair one, and I will answer it in due time. 
If the careful statistician will for the pres- 
ent be content to take my list of sixty-six 
poets on provisional trust, I will afterward 
explain the principle which I have fol- 
lowed in enumerating them. It is quite 
possible—nay, probable, if not certain— 
that the list is incomplete ; but I will give 
reasons for believing that it is not redun- 
dant. There may be more than sixty- 
six, but I claim to have at least made out 
that number, without including ‘‘ poets” 
either of the advertisement or of the bon- 
bon. 

One word as to the arrangement. I 
have ventured to treat Lord Tennyson as 
in the French phrase hors concours, and to 
place his name by itself : a step which— 
at any rate, if considered merely as a 
tribute to his official position as Poet 
Laureate-—should excite no jeatousy. The 
names of the other poets I have, after 
mature consideration and acting on the 
advice of friends whose judgment I re- 
spect, arranged in strict alphabetical order. 
They are as follows : 


Kemble, Frances A, (Mrs, Butler) 
Lang, Andrew 
Lefroy, E. C, 
Locker-Lampson, F, 
Mackay, Eric 
Marzials, Frank 
Meredith, George 
Meynell, Alice (Mrs.) 
Monkhouse, Cosmo 
Morris, L. 
Morris, W. 
Myers, E. 
Myers, F. W. H. 
Nichol, John 
Noel Roden 
Palgrave, F. 
Patmore, Coventry 
Payne, John 
Poilock, W. H. 
Raffalovich, M. A. 
Rawnsley, H. D. 
Robinson, A. Mary F. (Madame Darmes- 
teter) 
Rodd, Rennell 
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Rossetti, Christina 
Rossetti, W. M. 
Sharp, William 
Simcox, G. A 
Stevenson, R. L. 
Swinburne, A, C. 
Symonds, J. A, 
Tennyson, Frederick 
Todhunter, J. 


Sixty-five, and Lord Tennyson makes sixty- 


six. It is a goodly list, it will be ad- 
mitted. And now to show that they are 
all poets. 


To begin with, besides Lord Tennyson, 
some two or three of them (whose names, 
however, nothing sha!l induce me to men- 
tion) would have ranked as poets of the 
first order in any age of our literature. 
That reduces the list-to sixty-two. Then 
comes a round dozen of others, whom also 
I prefer to leave undesignated, but who | 
contend, as I believe it will be contended 
by most people—at least as to the dozen 
of their own selection—would have been 
recognized at any period in which English 
taste was in a sound condition as poets, if 
not of supreme power, at any rate of very 
high eminence. This leaves us with fifty 
singers, who, if poets at all, may without 
undue temerity be described as Minor 
Poets. 

It will hardly, I suspect, be necessary 
for me to construct any very elaborate sys- 
tem of argumentative earthworks for the 
fortification of the adjective. Except, 
perhaps, among the poets themselves, it is 
around the substantive that the battle will 
for the most part rage. There will be far 
less readiness to admit that the fifty are 
Poets than that they are Minor ; and it is 
with the proof of the former proposition 
alone that [ need concern myself. 

It appears to me that there are two 
ways of establishing it. In the first place 
the onus probandi might, I think, be legiti- 
mately shifted to the shoulders of the ob- 
jector, who should be called upon to reply 
to the question: If they are not poets, 
what are they ? Should he answer, ‘* Cor- 
rect and agreeable writers of verse,’’ the 
rejoinder is ready that of these we possess 
not fifty, but five hundred—nay, for aught 
I know, five thousand : and that the fifty 
have in fact singled themselves out from 
the five hundred or the five thousand by 
very virtue of having displayed, some in 

a greater, some in a less degree, their pos- 
session of a share of those qualities which 
distinguish Major Poets, universally ac- 
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Tomson, Graham (Mrs.) 
Tynan, Katherine 
Waddington, Samuel 
Watson, William 
Watts, Theodore 
Webster, Augusta 
Wilde, Oscar 

Woods, * (Mrs.) 
Yeats, Ww. 


knowledged as such. The qualities which 
the Minor Poets thus display are, it is 
true, of varying importance and unequal 
value. Sometimes, though rarely, they 
are qualities of thought; much more 
often, they are qualities of feeling ; most 
often of all, they are qualities of expres- 
sion. But the point isthat they are quali- 
ties—whether of thought, feeling, or ex- 
pression—which another and vastly larger 
body of writers in rhyme and metre never 
display at all. The difference between 
those who do, and those who do not, dis- 
play them is so vital, and to any one of 
critical sensibility so well marked, that in 
the mere interests of correct classification 
these two obvious distinct species of the 
genus ‘‘ metrist’’ should have different 
names, To lump the former with the lat- 
ter under the common appellation of Mere 
Verse-maker is deplorably unscientific. 
They ought at least to be otherwise de- 
scribed, and how are we to describe them 
otherwise if we are not to call them 
** poets’”’ ? 

There is no need, however, to lay undue 
stress on what may be merely an accidental 
defect of language. Even if a name sig- 
nifying something more than a Verse- 
maker and something less than a Poet were 
to be invented for them, the fifty, it may 
be contended, would be quite justified in 
repudiating it. Their claim to the title 
of poet is a positive and not a negative 
one, and they have a right to it on better 
grounds than that of the mere difficulty of 
fitting them with any other, Whether as 
‘* majores’’ or ‘‘ minores,’’ they are all, 
they may say, of the sane divine family, 
and they may insist on being addressed by 
the family name. If they possess the au- 
thentic birth-marks they are entitled to 
admission into the houschold, irrespective- 
ly of all question of the vigor of their vital- 
ity or the inches of their stature. 

But the scientific recognition of the spe- 
cies Minor Poet may, perhaps, be taken 
for granted. Few literary zoologists will 
be so perverse as to dispute the existence 
of a class of bards whose true affinities are 
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with the genus Poet, but who yet cannot 
be reckoned among its greater members, 
They wil admit that the Minor Poet is an 
animal to be found among our literary 
Fauna, but they will stick at my estimate 
of the numbers in which he ‘‘ occurs.” 
Fifty Minor Poets! C'est un peu trop 
fort, they will be apt to exclaim, and I 
shall doubtless be invited to revise the fore- 
going list, and might even possibly be 
called upon to defend the title of a con- 
siderable number of the fifty to a place 
therein. To any such ca'l, however, there 
will be no need for me to respond. It is 
not at all necessary to my case that | 
should guarantee the correct composition 
of the list, so long as I am prepared to at- 
test the accuracy of its number. And this 
I am fully prepared to do—to the extent, 
at any rate, of a statutory declaration that 
the proper number has not been exceeded. 
It is quite possible that some few of these 
fifty names might be struck out ‘‘ on a 
scrutiny.’’ Two or three of them, it may 
perhaps be said, have illicitly found their 
way to the fawtewil of the Minor Poet, and 
should be sent back again to sit with the 
Mere Verse-makers in the pit. Of one or 
two others, it may possibly be contended 
that their pretensions, their popularity, 
and the scale of their work are such that 
they must be Major Poets or nothing ; 
that they are certainly not Major Poets ; 
and that therefore—bnt it is unnecessary 
to follow out the syllogism to its painful 
but strictly regular conclusion. Yet even 
if five or six—nay, even if ten or twelve— 
names should have to be deducted from 
the fifty on these two accounts, their placcs 
could be supplied in a moment. In addi- 
tion to our two or three Supreme Poets, 1 
reckoned, it may be remembered, the 
Major Poets at a round dozen, without 
any abatement for possible error. It may 
well be that this estimate is too large, and 
that half the vacated cadres of the Minor 
Poets who have been degraded to the 
ranks of Mere Verse-makers, would be at 
once refilled by Major Poets, who have 
been deprived, as the result of a stricter 
inquiry, of their ‘‘ brevet?’ honors. The 
company of Minor Poets, however, does 
not depend upon them for its strength, 
The five or six, the ten or twelve, names 
which a severer critic might strike out of 
my list, could be replaced, and more than 
replaced, by additions which a more wide- 
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ly read critic would doubtless find it easy 
to make to it. 

I do not pretend to have kept abreast of 
the flood of new verse which pours con- 
tinuously from the press, and therefore I 
do not for amoment presume to think that 
no new poet has escaped my notice. On 
the contrary, I feel confident that one or 
two omnilegent critics, with whom I am 
acquainted, could easily reinforce my list 
by quite as many unreckoned names as the 
sternest of their brethren could strike off 
my reckoning. For aught I know, indeed, 
the result of an application to one of these 
experts would have been to add consider- 
ably to the length of the catalogue. ‘* Oh 
come !’’ he might only too probably have 
said to me, ‘‘if you seriously mean to 
count Alpher, Beater and Gammer as 
poets, then I insist on your recognizing 
the structural perfection of young Cap- 
per’s sunnets, the daring note of passion 
which has been sounded in the love lyrics 
of Miss Phi, and the ardent Celtic imag- 
ination which glows in every poem of 
O’ Meggar’s.’’ So far, in fact, from cavil- 
ling at the Jength of the poetic muster-roll, 
the sceptical critic should rather ‘ stand 
astonished at a moderation’? which has 
confined it within its present bounds, I 
have let him off with fifty Minor Poets, 
when it would perhaps have been easy to 
add another score. 

Contenting ourselves, however, with the 
smaller number, and allowing for a certain 
percentage of names for which others 
might have to be substituted, we are en- 
titled, I contend, to boast the possession 
of at least half a hundred writers, who, 
leaving thought and feeling out of the ac- 
count, and putting their gift or their ac- 
complishment at its lowest, are able to 
speak to us in the veritable and authentic 
language of the Poet. What may be the 
inward significance and value of this 
power, I will not now pause to inquire ; 
but that considered solely from an external 
point of view, its frequency of occurrence 
represents an extraordinary advance in the 
mastery of ‘‘ form’’ during the last twenty 
years or so, isa proposition,which no com- 
petent critic of poetry will for an instant 
dispute. There has been nothing to com- 
pare with it in any former age. . To de- 
scend below the level of the dozen or half- 
dozen men of poetic genius who have 
adorned any bygone era of English letters, 
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is to feel as if you had been kicked down 
a lofty flight of steps and had alighted in 
the Poet’s Corner of an obscure provincial 
newspaper, There seems to have been no 
halting place between the summit of Par- 
nassus and the flattest flats of common- 
place. On the mountain top there dwelt 
a small but distinguished population who 
uttered the thoughts of the poet in the 
poet’s language, but the descending slope 
was exclusively occupied by a people who 
gave utterance to obvious thoughts and 
lukewarm emotions in a dialect which 
differed only in the rhythm of its divisions 
and the occasional jingle of the final sylla- 
bles from the prose of the plain beneath. 
Nowadays, the tongue spoken on the sum- 
mit is spoken alsv on the slope ; and 
though the thoughts and feelings expressed 
in it may change from level to level like 
the vegetation of a descended mountain, 
we may recognize the true accents of the 
Janguage down almost to its very base. 

No one who desires to listen to this lan- 
guage from the lips of a new speaker need 
wait long for the opportunity. Every 
fresh batch of ‘‘ poems,’’ genuine or so 
called, that the publishing season brings 
forth is sure to yield something to supply 
his want; it is hardly too much to say 
that a full ten per cent of them, whatever 
their other merits or demerits, are at least 
written in the genuine language. It isa 
good many years since the Laureate com- 
plained in the bitterness of his heart that 
all could raise the flower now, since all 
had got the seed ; and the poetic horticul- 
ture which he thus deprecated has gone on 
with increasing briskness ever since. Con- 
sider for a moment this product of the in- 
dustry in question, exhibited only a year 
ago : 


But Mercian rivers calm and deep, 
Down levels, white with clover, steal 
Over the ancient mill dam steep, 
Above the miller’s busy wheel, 
While, imperturbable and slow, 
Among the flowers the barges go, 


Who delved the immemorial road 

Where all the homing swallows meet ? 
With willow-wort its margin sowed, 

And led through miles of meadow-sweet ? 
Who clothed with light and sombre tide 
Whereon the anchored lilies ride ? 


Fair are the plains—to memory fair— 
The wide horizon clear and large, 
The breezy space, the ample air, 
The wind-swept sedge, the willowed marge. 
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Where Avon feels a doubtful way, 
Among the meadows sweet with hay. 


And fair it was at set of sun, 
Our keel upon that glassy floor, 
To hear, where other sound was none, 
The lifting of the rhythmic oar, — 
A holy silence near and far, 
And in the south a trembling star. 


You cannot get—you could not want to 
get—much nearer to Lord Tennyson’s 
mere manner than that. And yet it is 
nut even written by one of the Fifty ! 
Nay, I do not even know the initials of 
the author, They may be either ‘‘ M. E.”’ 
or ‘‘ J. S.,’’ for it is taken from a volume 
of poems entitled ‘* Songs of Siluria,’’ and 
produced by these two pairs of letters in 
collaboration. 

But it is not only the manner of the 
moderns that the Minor Poet has mas- 
tered. Listen to this echo from the late 
sixteenth, or early seventeenth, century. 
It is the cri du cwur of a prisoner who has 
just entered his prison house ; and it is 
only one among a series of striking son- 
nets which he dedicated to his captivity : 
Naked I came into the world of pleasure, 

And naked come I to this house of pain, 
Here at the gate I lay down my life’s treasure, 

My pride, my garments, and my name with 

men, 
The world and I henceforth shall be as twain, 
No sound of me shall pierce for good or ill 
These walls of grief. Nor shall 1 hear the 
vain 
Laughter and tears of those who love me still. 


Within what new life waits me? Little ease, 
Cold lying, hunger, nights of wakefulness ; 
Harsh orders given, no voice to soothe or 
please, 
Poor thieves for friends, for books rules 
meaningless ; 
This is the grave—nay, hell, 
Might, 
Still in Thy light my spirit shall see light, 


Yet Lord of 


Those who do not remember by whom 
and in what circumstances the above son- 
net was written and published shall not be 
reminded by me. To mention the name 
of the author and the impulse of his muse 
would be to awaken memories of resent- 
ment or amusement, according to his poli- 
tics, in the mind of the reader; and the 
lines ought neither to have the unfair 
benefit of association with the former 
emotion, nor to suffer unjustly from a re- 
vival of the latter. Imagine them to be 
from the hand of some captive of whose 
offence, and of whose jaileis, you know 
nothing ; and then say whether, in their 
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fine simplicity, their gravity, their dignity 
—nay, in their very naiveté and occasional 
roughnesses—they du not read like the 
genuine Elizabethan article. A connois- 
seur might possibly detect the modern 
metrist in the linear separation of adjective 
from substantive in the seventh and eighth 
lines of the octave, but otherwise the man- 
ner surely has been faultlessly preserved. 

One more example—an example taken 
honestly at random on the Sors Virgiliana 
principle—from Mr. W. Sharp’s excel- 
lently edited little volume of Sonnets of 
the Century. The paper-knife has entered 
between pages 70 and 71, and here is the 
sonnet on the former page : 


A lonely way, and as I went my eyes 
Could not unfasten from the Spring's sweet 
things, 
Lush sprouted grass, and all that climbs and 
clings 
In loose deep hedges, where the primrose lies 
In her own fairness, buried blooms surprise 

The plunderer bee, and stop his murmur- 

ings, 

And the glad fiutter of a finch's wings 
Outstartle small blue speckled butterflies, 
Blissfully did one speedwell plot beguile 

My whole heart long ; I loved each separate 

flower 

Kneeling. 

God ! 
There stretched the shining plain for many a 
mile ; 

The mountains rose with what invincible 

power ! 

And how the sky was fathomless and broad ! 


I looked up suddenly. Dear 


The paper-knife, it is true, has here had 
a little luck. For the author of this is a 
man of mark in literature and scholarship, 
a professor of (I think) belles lettres, and 
an accomplished critic; and even with 
these advantages it is possible that he 
could not have written it exactly as he has 
had he not been assisted by another poet, 
whose name, as he has now been some 
years dead, there can be no reason for con- 
cealing—I mean Mr. Wordsworth. This, 
however, may be partly due, it is fair to 
admit, to the irresistible associations of 
the subject ; for when in these days you 
attempt to sing of the Spring, the sky, 
and the mountains, Wordsworth is apt to 
treat you in the unceremonious fashion in 
which Nature is said to have treated him : 
he ‘‘ takes the pen fiom your kand and 
writes.’ Moreover, the poet last quoted 
from, and many others, are only now and 
then directly imitative, Much more often 
they succeed in displaying that general 
mastery of the poetic !anguage which does 
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not in the least imply mimicry of any in- 
dividual master, 

Nor is it—and this is the most notable 
circumstance of the recent multiplication 
of poets—nor is it a question of lang: age 
alone. It is not merely that there has 
been a remarkable increase in the number 
of accomplished practitioners of a most 
difficult and delicate art ; it is not merely 
that that highest and subtlest sense of 
literary form which is the first and most 
distinctive attribute of the poet has under- 
gone an extraordinary diffusion ; it is that 
a vastly larger body of educated men and 
women among us—vastly larger, I mean, 
even relatively to the growth of the popu- 
lation—than have ever before proved 
themselves to possess the poet’s penetrat- 
ing eye for objective beauty, the poet’s 
acute sensibility to subjective impres- 
sions, the poet’s sympathy with human 
moods, the poet’s insight into the human 
heart, have given and are giving proof of 
one or other or all of these faculties in 
forms unmistakable, if, of course, in un- 
equal degrees, If it be at once the fanc- 
tion and the test of ‘‘ the singer’’ to inter- 
pret to the songless their own emotions 
raised to a higher power, and to render to 
them the impressions of their senses in a 
more intense and vivid form, while at the 
same time combining the mental exaltation 
thus produced with the delight always 
given by skill of artistry, and with the 
charm that dwells in melody of sound 
—then it may most assuredly be atlrmed 
that never has this England of ours been 
so full of song. All the year round it is 
more or less vocal, but at what answers to 
the bird’s springtime—the November book 
season—the ‘‘ airs and sweet sounds that 
give delight and hurt not’’ are so abundant 
as to turn it into a Prospero’s enchanted 
isle. And the tuneful choir is beyond all 
doubt increasing steadily. If our Minor 
Poets have trebled themselves during the 
last twenty years, for all we know they 
may reach a hundred before the century is 
out. And why should they stop there, or 
anywhere near there? If a hundred, why 
not two, three, [five—or, before we com- 
plete another half century, a thousand ? 
Nobody can say why not. Nobody can 
give a reason for believing that there is 
any assignable limit to the multiplication 
of Minor Poets, Yet everybody, I im- 


agine, who thinks at all seriously about the 
matter must wish he could, 
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For it is clear that if the output of 
poetry is capable of being increased in- 
definitely, there is no escape from the 
miserable dilemma that either the poetic 
art is an affair of talent and not of genius, 
or that genius itself is not the great mat- 
ter we had supposed it to be—except to 
that versatile and vivacious writer who has 
recently discovered that genius is in these 
days as common as the blackberry, and 
who rejoices in that dreary belief like the 
consistent democrat he is. I know not 
which of the two ‘‘ horns’? should seem 
the more repellent. For a long time past 
we have been visibly drawing nearer and 
nearer to the day when to be a ‘‘ child of 
the Muses” would be the only recognized 
form of aristocratic descent ; and if the 
process of adoption into that family is to 
go on at its present rate, we shall soon be 
left without even that one blessed relief to 
the desolating monotony of the Equal 
State. 

Under the reign of the older, and now 
deposed, political economy we might per- 
haps have found some consolation in the 
thought that the growth of poetry would 
be limited by the oper:tion of the law of 
supply and demand. But the universality 
of that law has of late years been vehe- 
mently questioned ; and there is no deny- 
ing that the very phenomenon we are con- 
sidering has systematically set it at naught. 
For it would be understating the case to 
say that the supply of poetry in this coun- 
try is in excess of the demand. Poetry 
has come into existence independently of 
it ; it has flourished in defiance of it ; it 
bids fair to flourish yet more luxuriantly 
without the slightest encouragement from 
it. It has already been said that the great 
British Public do not know the number of 
their poets and do not care. There are 
no signs of the approach of a day when 
they will care. Why should they, when 
they do not care for poettry? They keep 
a place on their shelves, or—when the 
covers of the volumes are ‘‘ decorative’’— 
on their drawing-room tables for the works 
of one or two poets whom they conceive it 
to be their duty to admire : but for poetry 
itself they care nothing. They do not 
buy it; they do not read it. They do 
not even buy it as they do the ‘‘ gift-book 
poets”’ aforesaid, without reading it ; or 
read it, as they do the last new novel, 
without buying it. And all the while the 
poets go on producing and multiplying— 
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producing fresh works and multiplying 
themselves—with as enthusiastic an indus- 
try as if the former process were as profit- 
able as the production of a shilling shocker 
that ‘‘ catches on,’’ and the latter the most 
satisfactory answer to the question, ‘* What 
to do with our boys?’’ The economical 
outlook of the situation is, it is unneces- 
sary to say, extremely grave. There 
seems to be no possibility—or, at any rate, 
no immediate likelihood—of creating such 
a demand for poetry among the English 
public as might ultimately overtake or 
even approach the supply ; yet the num- 
bers who are “ crowding into the busi- 
ness”’ are growing every day. And this, 
too, at a time when prudent men of letters 
are becoming more and more sensible of 
the soundness of Sir Walter’s warning to 
young writers not to turn that ‘‘ good 
staff,’’ the pen, into a ‘‘ bad crutth,’’ and 
are more and more chary of making it 
their sole means of support. It is under- 
stood to be not so much on prudential as 
on hygienic grounds that one of the most 
delightful of contemporary English novel- 
ists has for years combined the practice of 
his art with the industry of market-garden- 
ing ; but it would be an excellent example 
for the Minor Poet to follow; and to 
think of Mr. Blackmore amid bis fruit 
and vegetables at Teddington is to feel a 
keener compassion for those bright and 
impulsive youths who plunge annually into 
a far more precarious branch of the pro- 
fession of letters, without so much asa 
bed of mustard and cress to fall back 
upon. 

Still this, after all, is a matter which 
concerns only a single if interesting class. 
The relations between the producer and 
the consumer of poetry must, here as else- 
where, be left to adjust themselves ; and 
in time, no doubt, after that inevitable 
period of distress which attends all great 
industrial displacements, the economical 
surplus of poets will be drafted off into 
other crafts and markets—many perhaps 
into the City share market, where the gift 
of imagination has still its pecuniary value. 
But it is only, as I have already pointed 
out, to an infinitesimally small fraction 
that these economical laws apply ; the re- 
mainder will continue to increase, and 
quite possibly at a rate of growth even 
more rapid than that conjecturally assigned 
to them above. The average Englishman, 
no doubt, views the phenomenon with in- 
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difference. Ile would probably point out 
to you, if he has a turn for statistics, that 
there can be no immediate cause for anx- 
iety, since, after all, there is as yet not 
much more than one Minor Poet to every 
million of the population. But the 
thoughtful have long regarded the pros- 
pect with uneasiness, That fact is signifi- 
eantly illustrated by the behavior of the 
conductors of a certain English weekly 
journal of high seriousness and culture, 
who have for some time ceased to wel- 
come in their columns the appearance of 
every new poet. Some have explained 


the discontinuance of the practice by sug- 
gesting that the immense number of such 
arrivals has at last convinced these critics 
that they had been mistaking Mere Verse- 
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I wonper whether any one cver re- 
members that an old man was once young. 
He does himself, with a vividness of mem- 
ory which no one gives him the least 
credit for. Indeed, it is the one point in 
which his vitality is nimble. For the 
young cannot, by the very nature of 
things, ‘‘ remembcr.’’ The being able to 
repeat a lesson which has just been read is 
not remembrance. It is a mere bud of 
recollection. But the old man, especially 
in these days, is able to put himself back 
into another age with a leap over years 
which is inconceivable to those who have 
not made it. We sometimes hear people 
talk about second childhood, as if child- 
hood was a time in which eyes were dim 
and the hearing dull. There is, indeed, 
no true comparison between the two ends 
of life. That which was famitiar to the 
one does not reappear or produce itself in 
the other. It will be time to tak of senile 
infancy when we hear an old man calla 
horse a ‘‘ gee-gee’’ or a locomotive a 
‘* puff-puff.’? Old men may be sily 
enough, but unless the stage of utter physi- 
cal inability be reached, the resemblance 
between the beginning and the end is im- 
aginary. In most cases it is offered by 
those in the middle of life, who are thus 
as far as possible removed from the experi- 
ence of cither. 

Bystanders dv not see most of the game. 
It is impossible for a lad, full of athletic 
enterprise, bent on ‘‘ breaking the record”’ 
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makers for Minor if not for Major Poets. 
My own belief is that they think them just 
as much poets as ever, but are too appalled 
by their number to go on counting ; for 
they still keep an eye on the performances 
of dogs. I cannot but think that even 
their sturdy optimism has been staggered 
by the thought that the highest distinction 
of the human spirit was on the way to be- 
come a common possession of the race, 
and that, with the effacement of this last 
element of variety in life, we should be 
actually in sight of that dreary Utopia of 
Mr. Bellamy’s which has enabled some of 
us to look with a new and more indulgent 
eye on Schopenhauer’s theory of the con- 
summation of the ‘‘ world process” in Uni- 
versal Suicide. —Nineteenth Century. 
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in some useless contest of wind or limbs, 
to realize that the white-headed old gen- 
tleman, glad to get a seat on a form, was 
once able to clear a five-barred gate with- 
out touching it with one of his fingers or 
toes ; and with a gun in his hand. And 
he did it, too, with the very same legs as 
those which he now stands upon, The 
gun perhaps is lost, or (foul and rusty) 
hung up on a pair of nails in the entrance- 
hall, to show what a flint-lock was, But 
the hands which carried it have never for 
a moment ceased to be warm with the 
same blood, nor to fecl, with the same 
skin, let the doctors say what they like 
about the periodical renewal of the mate- 
rial we wear. 

That is what our juniors find so hard to 
apprehend ; and yet an old man is no 
more radically divided from his youth by 
the lapse of years that one of any age is 
separated from the morning of a day when 
the evening has come. The day may have 
been long, as in summer, or the shortest 
in the year; but it is the same man who 
rises in the morning and lies down at 
night. Ile is not really changed, but only 
more or less tired. Ile is what he was, 
and so it is toward the end of the longer 
day of life itself. There has been no real 
break, and the memories of childhood are 
often as keen as those of last week. 

But I do not complain. I know that 
when I was young myself I used to look 
on a man of fifty as a fossil. There were 
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fellows of my college, years short of thirty, 
whom we undergraduates used to talk of 
as old ‘‘ So-and-soes,’’ and well advanced 
into the unimpressionable periods of life. 
When we saw them making themselves 
agreeable to young ladies at Commence- 
ment, we thought of them as poachers in 
onr fields. That was the deliberately judi- 
cial view which we took of the position, 
and of these worn-out dons. So I must 
not be hard upon the nimble youth who 
look on us old boys of sixty and more as 
virtually not related to themselves, We 
are, in their eyes, beings of another na- 
ture, and cannot be expected to understand 
them any more than we are understood. 
Well, be it so. And yet they will find it 
impossible to lay a finger upon any mo- 
ment which divides one of the ages of life 
from another of the seven. There may 
be memories of sudden shocks, as they 
are called, but these are only knots in an 
unbroken cord, and when they have passed 
we chiefly realize the toughness with which 
we survive them, I know that this is 
often put down to an odious insensibility, 
and yet it is one of the most natural and 
valuable of mortal gifts. It is true that 
an old man sometimes looks back upon a 
crisis in his life—a sharp sorrow, or great 
loss—with a feeling of half-wonder at the 
success with which he has survived it ; 

but the fact, almost impossible to be be- 
lieved at the time, bears witness to the 
mysterious indivisilility of life, and the 
power of recovery which the man has, so 
Jong as the shears (or rather their edges) 
have not met through the thread of his 
own. It is only an old man to whom 
time can reveal himself as the ‘ healer.”’ 
It is not that memory is du'led ; indeed, 
this sometimes shows a fresh power of 
retentiveness after a blow, and yet an in- 
definable influence soon begins not only to 
operate, but to make itself felt, when a 
wound has been received. And in a few 
years, without any disloyalty to the de- 
parted friend or fellow, we admit the mer- 
ciful power of time, which we once hon- 
estly held to be impotent, and the suggest- 
ed operation of which we resented as 
impossible. 

One of the greatest delusions which pre- 
vail in respect to old age is its relation to 
its assumed need of rest. Of course, 
when a man is tired, whatever his age, he 
likes to lie down and recover himself ; but 
nothing is more depressing or insulting to 
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an old man than to be told that he must 
refrain from work. This is much the 
same as saying that he is of no more use in 
the world ; and that is not pleasant. It 
is true that some make such provision or 
plans for their old age as shall put them in 
a position of ease and calm authority—as 
they vainly think. The pressure of work 
has perhaps shown itself with uncomfort- 
able insistency, and thus a man is led to 
say, ‘I will leave off, I will take my 
rest’’ (here comes in the mistake) “‘ for 
the remainder of my life.’’ This is the 
false step—this has proved itself to be a 
fatal, the fatal, error committed by many 
an old man. He has laid down the reins, 
he has resigned lis office, and then per- 
haps for a few weeks has a wholly new 
feeling of refreshment. There is no doubt 
of that. When he had a heliday before 
he was never able to put the thought of 
work wholly out of his mind ; but now he 
starts for his simple tour, or takes up a 
favorite neglected hobby, with a gush of 
unprecedented appetite. Soon he finds 
that a hobby is*not a beast to be ridden 
every day, and when he comes back from 
his successful outing with new stores of 
health, nothing is more disastrously dc- 
pressing than ‘the discovery that not only 
is his place filled up, but that the world 
has been turning steadily on its axis all 
the time he has been away. But he has 
put himself out of touch with it. He is 
no longer in gear with the great machine. 
Its piston beats, its wheels revolve, with- 
out his having a finger on the lever ; if he 
goes into the engine-room he is only in 
the way. All the old flavor of authority 
and sense of power which belongs to office, 
and to office alone, has evaporated. He 
is nowhere amid the surroundings of 
which, maybe, he was the centre, or in 
which he was an important wheel ; and, 
what is perhaps worse,.that aroma of in- 
fluence which scented him and gave an 
edge or flavor of mastership to all that he 
said or did, disappears, He is not by any 
means the same even in the bosom of his 
family. He is, more than ever, ‘* old Mr. 
Blank.’? Why was he so foolish as to 
give up, having still power, as he thought, 
to ‘‘ enjoy’’ himself? There is no greater 
enjoyment in the world than to take a real 
part in its work, and to fecl one’s self a 
finger in its hundred-handed frame. Of 
course, when a man is not only old, but 
worn out, he must be laid aside ; the de- 
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fection I am thinking of is a deliberate 
taking of the hand off the plough and a 
final leaving of the field in which it is at 
work. It is said of a certain personage 
that he ‘‘ went about seeking rest, and 
finding none.’’ It is seldom that we can 
command repose ; it comes with respon- 
sive readiness when we are weary, but 
when our effort has been to eschew toil, 
repose is coy. Let the old have longer 
holidays—boys 'get most of them now), 


and let them have such work as suits their . 


age (there is much that can be done even 
by them), but let no man ever throw his 
spade away as long as he can dig at all. 
Rest is worth the name only when it is to 
be followed by work. This separates it 
from dissolution. 

But though the old man resents being 
pushed aside while at all capable, he must 
be content to have nuch of his work for- 
gotten in his own lifetime ; he remembers 
it well enough himself, bat there is such a 
rush of so-called progress, so bottomless a 
pit of appetite for that which is called 
new, that its tide creeps over the deepest 
imatks which the best of us can make in 
the sand. Even when giants have driven 


piies through it into the solid lower earth, 
the wash of years roots them up or wears 


them out at last. No wonder, then, that 
old men who have toiled all their day see 
many a day’s work drop out of remem- 
brance. Those for whom they labored are 
dead ; some clothes which they once made 
(whether of cloth for limbs, words for 
thoughts, or roofs for men) are worn out, 
passed away, fallen to pieces. This must 
needs be ; and an old man who growls at 
it is old enough to know better. It is 
disappointing, certainly, to see the work 
of years (which, indeed, may be still 
sound) unnoticed, if not out of mind: 
but there is something to be put in the 
other end of the balance, and that is, the 
clear perception that most of what is done 
by ourselves or others is meant to be for- 
gotten, not because it is worthless, or 
leaves no fruit, but because it has succeed- 
ed and fulfilled its purpose. It was in- 
tended only to touch our lives, and then 
to disappear. Who asks to see the seed 
which was sown ten years ago? It did its 
work, and did it well; what more need 
we require? The old man watches the 
praise given to ‘‘this’’ or ‘‘ that’’ per- 
formance go out of sight, with a glad per- 
ception that it has gone, though it goes in 
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company with companions of his own, 
Good work takes its umecorded place in 
the world; blunders are often remem- 
bered stubbornly. 

In proposing, as an old man, to say 
something about himsi lf, my readeis may 
expect me to dwell most upon my infirmi- 
ties. In truth they exist, but it is curious 
to notice the misapprehension which pre- 
vails in respect to some. For instance, 
the eyes of the old are dim. There is no 
doubt about that ; and in the days when 
spectacles were not, this must have been a 
helplessly sore trial to the old. But now 
that they are cheap, the old, whose eyes 
are only flattened with age, are no worse 
off than the young whose sight is too 
strony. or, in other words, are short-sight- 
ed. Neither can see without glasses, I[n- 
deed, though otherwise he cannot read 
small print, an old man is often able to sce 
distant objects better than he did before. 
Some young writers blunder curiously in 
this respect. Dickens, for instance, makes 
aman in the crowd taunt Mr. Pickwick 
with putting on his spectacles *‘ to look at 
a married woman,’’ Mrs. Pott on the top 
of a house across the strect, where she and 
Mr. Winkle sat to watch the election at 
Eatanswill. It is evident, from other pas- 
sages, that Mr. Pickwick was supposed to 
wear glasses as getting onin years. Dick- 
ens himself was then about twenty-five. 
But the older a short-sighted man is the 
better does he see. I do not know that 
age really impairs the essential powers of 
vision, though the flattening of the eye 
has to be corrected by convex glasses in 
order that near objects may le seen clear- 
ly. Old men are not so blind as some 
think, nor always so deaf. In respect to 
this much misapprehension also prevails, 
for what the deaf man wants is not ‘‘ loud- 
ness” so much as articulate speech. He 
can hear sometimes too well. When a 
man ‘‘ shouts’’ to him, his head is filled 
with noise, not his ears with speech, IE 
people would only speak more slowly, and 
pronounce their consonants, those who 
have the credit (or discredit, for they are, 
unhappily, often irritating, and therefore 
blamed) of being deaf would hear with 
pleasure to the speaker and to themselves. 
Unquestionably, however, deafness is reck- 
oned to be an unmistakable sign of age, 
and furnishes easy occasion for the avoid- 
ing of the old. Even when a man has the 
moral courage to carry a trumpet, con- 
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versation becomes formidable. It is curi- 
ous, or rather wholesome, that when we 
feel sure our words will be heard we are 
frequently made shy. Perhaps it would 
be well for all speeches to be (compul- 
sorily) made through a trumpet, and ad- 
dressed to individuals alone. I don’t 
mean a horn through which the captains 
of passing ships interchange shouts ; that 
would intensify even an Irish debate ; but, 
of course, such a one as Miss Kilmansegg 
used, ‘ who might have worn a percussion 
cap, and been knocked on the head with- 
out hearing it snap.’’ 

I am afraid that no remedy has been 
found for deafness ; the trumpet, or some 
arrangement for the collection and convey- 
ance of sound, is the one exclusive help to 
the deaf, I am at no loss to understand 
why a trumpet should be looked upon as 
a more depressing sign of infirmity than 
an eye-glass, for not only is deafness a 
more frequent accompaniment of old age 
than a radical failure of the eyesight, but 
the appearance of the instrument is repul- 
sive. We think nothing of seeing a man 
sticking a glass in his eye, but when he 
takes out a trumpet, and cocks his head 
on one side with an inquisitive look, we at 
once reckon him to be tiresomely aged, 
and shirk an interview. We dislike the 
trouble of talking to him, whereas we can 
wink at a man in spectacles without 
fatigue. It is occasionally difficult, how- 
ever, to realize that a man is deaf till some- 
thing suddenly makes us apprehend it. I 
think of the clerk of a country church 
who was once much exercised at the ap- 
pearance of a strange old gentleman who, 
when the sermon was about to begin, took 
a trumpet (in two parts) out of his pocket, 
and began screwing them together. The 
clerk watched him till the process was 
completed, and then, going stealthily up, 
whispered: ‘‘ Yeow marn’t play that 
here ; do, I'll turn yo out.’’ 

I can feel for him, for, being somewhat 
hard of hearing myself, I know how pro- 
voking it is to see a speaker’s lips moving, 
well within range, and yet not to know 
what he says. What a revelation of 
dramatic enjoyment ‘‘ L’Enfant  Pro- 
digue’’ has been to many a deaf play- 
gocr! It is literally a ‘‘ spectacle.’’ 


‘* L’Enfant Prodigue’’ has opened a new 
door into the enjoyments of life to hun- 
dreds, for the ‘‘ hearing’’ have smail idea 
of the number of those who are denied 
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the full perception of what they uncon- 
sciously enjoy. A deaf man conceals his 
infirmity much more than people think. 
He cannot be always asking them to repeat 
what they have just said, and what others 
obviously apprehend ; so his mouth is sbut 
as well as his ears, and he smiles when he 
sees people laugh. They have small idea 
of his secret vexation. 

Perhaps it would be better for him to 
be not so shy, and thus let others know 
how much pleasure they could give by the 
exercise of a little consideration. The 
deaf man, moreover, would be conferring 
a benefit on all by inducing people to speak 
distinctly. Nothing is more wearisome 
than the slovenly way in which some clip 
their words, or talk with their mouths 
shut. The insistence of the deaf might 
thus lecome a universal benefit, and a 
plague lead to a blessing. 

Among the infirmities of the old man, 
nothing is more constantly present to him 
than his slowness of motion. He may 
walk ‘* briskly,’’ but there the difference 
comes in; he cannot ‘‘run.’’ Let him 
be ever so late for the train, he walks if 
on foot, running is out of the question. 
This is the more of a revelation as we are 
growing old, since it is the most natural 
of impulses to quicken the pace ; but with 
the old man it is(literally ‘‘ the pace which 
kills.’ He can’t run at all, to speak of, 
but if he tries he may come to a sudden 
end of his walks. To one who could tuck 
his elbows into his side and run steadily 
for miles, and at a fair pace, too, this in- 
capacity is sometimes almost startling. 
He has, we will say, been walking smart- 
ly, but the moment of forgetfulness in 
which he puts on a spurt is a ‘‘ caution.’’ 
He prefers losing his place in the train to 
his friends finding his neme in the list of 
sudden deaths. 

In respect to appetite, I am inclined to 
think that there is much popular error. 
The general belief is, or was when I was a 
youth, that old men have lost the sense of 
taste. That is by no means the case—in 
fact, their palate is more judicious, if not 
keener, than it was. They know what is 
the difference between good and bad in 
what they eat and in what they drink. 
My readers must not think that this in- 
volves the admission of any sensuality, for 
it comes as a matter of course. Percep- 
tion of fitness in food is, toa great extent, 
a result of experience. The young cannot 
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have acquired it: they live and learn in 
tbis matter as well as in others, There is 
no praise or blame due to the man who 
has had opportunities of discovering what 
is best to eat and drink, 

I grant you that his digestion is not al- 
ways what it was, but that is generally his 
own fault. I hold that there are two or 
three main rules which ensure health, as 
far as digestion goes; one is, never be 
tempted to eat what you do not like. Of 
course there are circumstances in which 
you have no choice, but, assuming that 
you have, always eat what you fancy, and 
nothing else. The real cause of indiges- 
tion is excess. The double rule of diet is 
to eat what you like, and know when to 
stop ; the old man who has lost his diges- 
tion has failed in one or both of these re- 
spects. But if he has fairly obeyed them 
he is better able to know what is best to 
eat and drink, and to relish his own food. 
Don’t tell me that he has necessarily lost 
the edge of his taste ; his palate ought to 
be a finer instrument as it is the more 
used, but it has to be used honestly, and 
then it will last like an old razor, which 
cuts the better the older it is. 1 dare say 
many of my readers will not believe me, 
yet. I speak truth. Indeed, it is only a 
naturally developed faculty of taste which 
exposes some old men to the charge of 
being gourmands, They know what they 
are about, without being in the least 
greedy ; they utilize a cultivated instinct, 
and are all the better for the choice of 
what they like best. If we look at old age 
in other aspects, we shall find it is freed 
from much that troubles early life. The 
sorrows of youth are sharper than those of 
maturity—so at least it would seem, for 
there is no fixed standard of misery by 
which to compare them, so that this or 
that may be shown to be above or below 
** proof.’’ The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with its joy. A cut finger, broken 
toy, denial vf the moon, may bring a burst 
of lamentation ; and though the storm 
passes, April showers are just as wet as 
any in the year. They are the young, 
too, who mostly deplore the hollowness of 
life ; it is in its middle chiefly that men 
and women seek the relief of suicide. 
The old seldom kill themselves ; and this 
is not because they need not be ina hurry, 
the terminus being near, nor because they 
don’t care, but because they have learned 
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some wisdom in life; and that is not 
wholly to be despised. The skies have 
not fallen, even after a storm, and the sun 
rises after the blackest night. They have 
learned to apprehend the wisdom of the 
cheery old proverb, ‘* Though the ring be 
lost, the fingers are left.’’ And that is 
mostly the heritage of old age; disap- 
pointments have not dulled, but rather 
quickened the perceptions of life. They 
are taken for what they are worth, and 
molehills are seen not to be mountains, 

The contrasts between immature and 
mature judgment are perhaps most provok- 
ing to the young when plans and schemes 
are afloat, for then the experience of years 
is plainly nothing but a detestable wet 
blanket. But I should like to know what 
the world would be without a good supply 
of deterrents, Trains without brakes are 
not the safest to travel by. How often 
you can do nothing better than to pour a 
bucket of cold water upon some ardently 
ambitious scheme ! its promoters do not 
thank you at the time, no doubt—nor, in- 
deed, always afterward—but many do, and 
you take care to have another pailful 
handy. It is hopeless to conjecture what 
would happen without this venerable fire- 
brigade, with gray heads instead of hel- 
mets. Enthusiasm leads the world, no 
doubt, but it has a trick of running into 
fanaticism unless some Captain Shaw is 
within call to check the transformation, 
Along with his cooling hose, however, no 
one has a more genuine joy in downright 
stubborn good work than your old man 
who can see what is coming, and tell be- 
tween windbags and workers. To help 
these last is one of the great pleasures of 
age ; when he sees that there is something 
plainly worth doing in hand he determines 
that he will leave the world a little better 
than it was, and is glad to give the thing 
as hearty a push as he can. 

After all this it is only fair to say a 
word about some follies of old age ; and, 
believe it, none see these more plainly 
than the old. It would gratify some 
young people to hear what they say about 
one another, Perhaps there is nothing 
which saddens an old man more than 
youthful affectation among his peers, seen 
especially in dress and decoration. A 
young ‘‘ heart’’ is never out of place, but 
wigs and tight boots are keenly repulsive 
on an old boy. oes the old dandy sup- 
pose for a moment that his dye is not as 
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plain as the nose upon his face ? The very 
best only brings out the tell-tale color of 
the withered skin and invites inspection of 
wrinkles, 1 confess, too, to a creepy sort 
vf feeling when I see an old man dance. 
Can he be blind to the glances of polite 
contempt which cross his path? Probably 
he knows the pattern of the movements to 
be made, forgetting all the time the figure 
he is cutting himself. Even when pressed 
by dear children to take part in some 
Christmas capers, if he is wise he had 
much better only look on. The inner 
flavor of the joke at seeing grandpapa 
dance is not always such as he would rel- 
ish himself if he got a strong whilf of it. 
The conversation in the nursery sometimes 
detracts from the expressions of gratitude 
which have followed his performance, He 
had much better stand with his back to 
the fire and look on. 

But though other old men would advise 
him not to dance, it must not be supposed 
for a moment that they have no special 
pleasures of their own. The watching of 
the young, and the entering (without 
pumps or pretence of agility) into their 
plans and play, is one of the greatest ; 
and yet seniors have legitimate, and, I 
was almost going to say, exclusive, sources 
of enjoyment. For there is a flavor in 
experienced, or what I will call ‘* retro- 
spective,’’ conversation—‘‘ talk,’’ if you 
will, When a few (or two) old friends 
meet, perhaps after years, the interchange 
of their memories has a flavor (not, in- 
deed, without touches of inevitable sad- 
ness) which no mid-life or youth could 
provide. There is an assurance of tried 
friendship which belongs to the old alone. 
They have known one another all their 
lives ; the feeling of friendship has not 
been broken; and this stirs a sense of 
confidence, undefinable, but sure, such as 
nothing but years can possibly create. 
The meeting of old and tested friends 
brings a pleasure which belongs exclusive- 
ly to age. 

Young people must not think the old 
churlish if they sometimes like to be left 
alone. They are not always bursting with 
eagerness to learn the result of the last 
cricket match, nor to rejoice at a breaking 
of the latest cycling record. It by no 
means follows that their talk would be 
such as might not be had before a class of 
divinity students, but—there—old folks 
like sometimes to be left to themselves, 
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quite as much as the young ones, however 
innocent the chatter of the boys and gitls 
may be. Let me add, moreover, that 
there is, as I think, a perception of humor 
which grows with age. Old folks may not 
laugh loudly, nor see the wit of everything 
which entertains the young, and yet they 
are able occasionally to appreciate a posi- 
tion with a flavor of perceptive appetite 
which is missed or unborn till more has 
been learned about the true nature of the 
absurd, ridiculous, or grotesque. There 
can be a good-natured chuckle over a 
thing which perhaps seemed once to have 
deserved grave consideration. It is not 
mercly that two sides of the matter are 
seen, but there is, possibly, a comical ele- 
ment in it which it would have been a pity 
to miss. The good-natured perception of 
an absurdity is an acquired gift, as well as 
the conviction that many pretentious de- 
mands had better be disposed of with a 
smile, 

There is one feature of old age which 
some might think so importunately in- 
sistent as to fill the whole field of vision, 
and that is its nearly approaching close. 
No doubt it is often more plainly felt by 
the old than by the young, and yet it is 
not so ugly as some would make it look. 
There are many old people glad to live as 
long as they are here, and yet, without 
affectation, quite ready to meet the mes- 
senger when he comes, It is not that 
they are tired, and willing to lie down, 
weary of life ; that is not so common as 
some may think when they sit in judg- 
ment on the old and settle what they ought 
to wish ; but, quite apart{from this, there is 
with many a sense of undiminished vitality 
quite separate from that of limb and lung 
which has a special value as the last door 
is within view. If life has shown any- 
thing, it has enabled us to see that nothing 
is made or given to man without a pur- 
pose. And of all things that he has, ‘* ap- 
petite’’ is the most sure and prominent. 
Munger, thirst, and other natural universal 
desires have not been implanted in him 
without a plain intention that they must 
needs be satisfied. That is the main ex- 
perience of life. And the more strongly 
that they are felt so much the more cer- 
tainly are they fulfilled. Now there is no 
more persuasion, however varied in shape, 
than that of some after-life. There is no 
appetite to be compared to the desire 
which is felt for this. Can we suppose 
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that this alone of all the desires of man is 
implanted in him without any prospect of 
its fruition? Every other is fol!owed by 
its appropriate realization. Is this alone 
a mockery among the crowd of hopes 
without which we cannot live? The de- 
sire of immortality which man profoundly 
and unquestionably feels, and which has 
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filled and is filling the hearts of millions 
—is that to turn out the one delusion, the 
sole dream of mankind? Nothing is with- 
out its purpose, or, rather, all things have 
their fulfilment. Is this, immeasurably 
the greatest or the most irrepressible and 
inexhaustible of all, impotent, purposeless, 
and barren ?— Cornhill Magazine. 
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Tue dazzling brilliancy of the sun far 
exceeds all artificial sources of illumina- 
tion, It has been shown experimentally 
that, compared with a standard candle 
placed at a distance of one metre from the 
eye, the sun’s light is equal in quantity to 
1575 billions of billions of such candles ! 
(1575 followed by 24 ciphers). The in- 
tensity of the solar light—or the amount 
of light per square inch of surface—is 
found to be 90,000 times greater than that 
of a candle, and 150 times as bright as the 
Jime light! The blackest portion of a 
sun-spot exceeds the Jime-light in inten- 
sity ; and even the electric are, when placed 


between the eye and the sun’s disk, ap- 
pears as a black spot |* 


The question has often been asked, 
What is the fuel of the sun? What is 
the origin of the vast amount of heat and 
light which is constantly being radiated 
by our central luminary into surrounding 
space? The question is a difficult one to 
answer, if looked at in the light of actual 
combustion. The amount of fuel neces- 
sary to produce the observed results is so 
enormous that it seems almost impossible 
to imagine where the fuel could come 
from. 

Sir William Thomson has calculated 
that the quantity of fuel required for each 
square yard of the solar surface would be 
no less than 13,500 lbs. of coal per hour ! 
—equivalent to the work of a steam en- 
gine of 63,000 horse-power! This enor- 
mous expenditure of fuel would be suffi- 
cient to melt a thickness of about 40 feet 
of ice per minute at the sun’s surface. 
Sir John Herschel says, ‘‘ Supposing a 
cylinder of ice 45 miles in diameter to be 
continually darted into the sun with the 
velocity of light, and that the water pro- 
duced by its fusion were continually car- 
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ried off, the heat now given off constantly 
by radiation would then be wholly expend- 
ed in its liquefaction, on the one hand, so 
as to leave no radiant surplus ; while, on 
the other, the actual temperature at its sur- 
face would undergo no diminution.”’ He 
also says that the ordinary expenditure of 
heat by the sun per minute would suffice 
to melt a cylinder of ice 184 feet in diame- 
ter, and in length extending from that 
luminary to a Centauri ! 

As to the actual temperature at the sun’s 
sutface, very various estimates have been 
made by different computers. Seechi 
supposed it to be about 10,000,000 de- 
grees of the Centigrade thermometer ! and 
Spérer 57,000 degrees of the same scale ; 
while M. Pouillet thinks that it lies be- 
tween 1461 and 1761 degrees Centigrade. 
M. Beeguerel, Professor Langley, and Sir 
William Thomson consider that the tem- 
perature of the solar photosphere cannot 
excecd 3000 degrees Centigrade. Accord- 
ing to M. Saint-Claire Deville, the tem- 
perature is somewhere about 2500 to 2800 
degrees, and this agrees with subsequent 
expeliments by Bunsen and Debray. Sir 
Robert Ball says that ‘‘ we shall probably 
be well within the truth if we state the 
effective temperature of the sun to be 
about 18,000 degrees Fahrenheit’’ (** The 
Story of the Heavens,’’ p, 495). Secchi’s 
estimate is probably very excessive, and 
the smaller determinations nearer the truth. 
The actual heat of the sun must, however, 
be very great. Professor Young says: 
** When heat is concentrated by a burning- 
glass, the temperature at the focus cannot 
rise above that of the source of heat, the 
effect of the lens being simply to move the 
object at the focus virtually toward the 
sun ; so that, if we neglect the loss of heat 
by transmission through the glass, the tem- 
perature at the focus should be the same 
as that of a point placed at such a distance 
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from the sun that the solar disk would 
seem just as large as the lens itself, viewed 
from its own focus, The most powerful 
Jens yet constructed thus virtually trans- 
ports an object at its focus to within about 
250,000 miles of the sun’s surface, and in 
this focus the most refractory substances 
—platinum, fire-clay, the diamond itself 
—are either instantly melted or dissipated 
in vapor. There can be no doubt that if 
the sun were to come as near to us as the 
moon, the solid earth would melt like 
wax.’’ Messis. Trowbridge and Hutchins 
consider that in the solar atmosphere, 
where carbon is volatilized, the tempera- 
ture is about equal to that of the voltaic 
are, 

It may be shown that were the sun’s 
mass composed of coal it would all be con- 
sumed in about 6000 years. It has been 
suggested that the solar heat may possibly 
be maintained by the fall of meteors on its 
surface. A pound of coal falling on the 
sun’s surface from an infinite distance 
would develop by concussion 6000 times 
the heat that would be produced by its 
combustion, But the enormous quantity 
of meteors required for the purpose— 
about 3800 lbs. per square foot per annum 
—rendeis this theory very improbable. 
If the earth were to fall into the sun it 
would maintain its heat fora period of 
less than 100 yeats. Jupiter falling into 
the sun would supply its present expendi- 
ture for 32,000 years to come ; but, in 
view of the millions of years indicated by 
geological records, even this period must 
be considered as comparatively short. 
Another objection to this theory is that 
the quantity of matter required would, in 
the course of ages, add appreciably to the 
sun’s mass, which would derange the mo- 
tions of the planetary system. The 
meteoric theory of the sun’s heat must, 
therefore, be abandoned. 

The theory now generally accepted by 
astronomers is that advanced by the emi- 
nent German physicist Helmholtz, which 
ascribes the heat of the sun to the shrink- 
age of its mass caused by gravitation. It 
may be shown mathematically that this 
shrinkage would undoubtedly produce the 
observed result, and, as gravitation must 
inevitably act on the component particles 
of the sun’s mass, it seems quite unneces- 
sary to look further for a satisfactory 
theory. The amount of shrinkage 1e- 
quired to account for the present solar 
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radiation is so small that the diminution 
of the sun’s apparent diameter could not 
be detected by the most refined instru- 
ments of measurement. Sir William 
Thomson has shown that this shrinkage 
would amount to only 35 metres on the 
radius per annum, or one ten-thousandth 
of its length in 2000 years—a quantity 
quite inappreciable. 

According to Helmholtz’s theory, the 
sun’s heat was originally generated by the 
collision of two masses, as in Dr. Croll’s 
theory, but differing from that theory in 
the supposition that the bodies approached 
each other under the effects of gravitation 
alone, and not with any initial velocity. 
In some books it is ‘* paradoxically stated’’ 
that the sun is actually becoming hotter 
owing to condensation ; but this is quite 
incorrect. As Sir William Thomson 
points out, ‘* cooling and condensation go 
on together.’’ In fact, as the sun has 
been gradually losing heat for ages past, 
the amount of heat lost by radiation must 
be in excess of that gained by shrinkage ; 
and, as this process is probably still in 
progress, the sun must be actually cooling 
down. Of course this cooling process is 
excessively slow—so slow, indeed, that 
one estimate makes the maximum loss not 
more than one degree Centigrade in seven 
years, 

According to Sir William Thomson, if 
the sun’s heat could be maintained by 
shrinkage until 20 million times the pres- 
ent annual expenditure is radiated away, 
the sun’s diameter would be reduced to 
one-half what it is at present, and its den- 
sity would be increased to about the spe- 
cific gravity of lead. This would probably 
put a stop to all further shrinkage, 
‘*through overcrowding of the mole- 
cules.’’ 

Supposing the sun to have been radiat- 
ing out heat for the past 15 million years, 
the solar radius “‘ must have been four 
times as great as at present.’’ Sir Will- 
iam Thomson is not disposed to admit 
much more than 12 million years as the 
past duration of the sun’s history, but, as 
I have shown in a former paper, this 
period—immense as it is—will not satisfy 
the demands of geologists. To meet this 
difficulty Dr. Croll has advanced his ‘* Im- 
pact Theory,’’ which has been already 
considered in the paper referred to (@en- 
tleman’s Magazine, June, 1891). 

The ancient philosophers thought that 
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the sun might possibly be inhabited ! 
Even in modern times this hypothesis has 
been serious!y considered. Dr. E.liott in 
1787 upheld this view, and on his trial at 
the Old Bailey for the murder of Miss 
Boydell his friends maintained his insanity 
and quoted as proof of their assertion the 
pages of his book in which this opinion 
was expressed. A necessary detail of 
Helmholtz’s theory is that the sun must 
be in a fluid state from its surface to its 
centre. Were tkis not so it would soon 
grow dark, ‘‘ as the conducting power of 
no known solid would suffice to maintain 
the incandescence.’’ The idea of a solid 
nucleus enclosed in a fiery envelope must, 
therefore, be abandoned and consigned to 
the limbo of all such uncritical theories. 
Sir William Thomson thus describes the 
action which would probably take place 
during the formation of the sun according 
to the gravitation theory : ‘‘ Think of two 
cool solid globes, each of the same mean 
density as the earth, and of half the sun’s 
diameter, given at rest, or nearly at rest, 
at a distance asunder equal to twice the 
earth’s distance from the sun, they will 
fall together and collide in exactly half a 
year. The collision would last about half 
an hour, in the course of which they will 
be transformed into a violently agitated 
incandescent fluid mass, flying outward 
from the line of motion before the colli- 
sion, and swelling to a bulk several times 
greater than the sum of the original bulks 
of the two globes. How far the fluid 
mass will fly out all round from the line of 
collision it is impossible to say. The mo- 
tion is too complicated to be fully investi- 
gated by any known mathematical method. 
A mathematician with sufficient patience 
might, however, approximate to the trath. 
After a series of oscillations it will subside, 
probably in the course of two or three 
years, into a globular star of about the 
same dimensions, heat, and brightness as 
our present sun, but different from him 
in this, that it would have no rotation. 
“Tf, however, each had a transverse 
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motion—in opposite directions—of 1.82 
metres per second, the result would be a 
globe like our sun, rotating in twenty-five 
days. If the transverse velocity be any- 
thing more than 0,71 of a kilometre they 
would escape collision, and would revolve 
in equal ellipses round their centre of iner- 
tia ina period of one year, just grazing 
one another’s surfaces every time they 
came round to the nearest points of their 
orbits. If the initial transverse velocity 
be less than, but not much less than, 0.71 
of a kilometre per second, there will be a 
violent grazing collision, and two bright 
suns, solid globes bathed in flaming fluid, 
will come into existence in the course of a 
few hours, and will commence revolving 
round their common centre of inertia in 
long elliptic orbits in a period of little less 
than a year. ‘Tidal interaction between 
ther will diminish the eccentricity of their 
orbits, and, if continued long enough, will 
cause them to revolve in circular orbits 
round their centre of inertia, with a dis- 
tance between their surfaces equal to 6.44 
diameters of each.”’ 

The bearing of the latter portion of Sir 
William Thomson’s remarks on the possi- 
ble origin of binary stars will be obvious 
to the reader, The ‘‘ violent grazing col- 
lisions’’ in a period of about a year seem 
also to suggest a possible explanation of 
the nature of some of the variable stars, of 
which the periods of several do not differ 
much from 365 days. Indeed, this is the 
theory of variable stars advanced by Pro- 
fessor Lockyer in his ‘* Meteoric Hy- 
potheses ;’’ but in this theory the revolv- 
ing masses are supposed to be swarms of 
meteorites, and not solid bodies. The 
bright lines observed in some of the long- 
period variables when near a maximum of 
light indicate a great increase of heat, 
which may possibly be due either to the 
collisions of thousands of meteorites or to 
solid bodies rendered incandescent by a 
** violent grazing collision.’’—G@entieman’s 
Macazine, 
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BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 


Towaxrp the end of July a lover of as- 
tronomy wrote me that a very aged lady, 
Madame Guzman, who died on June 30th 
last, in Pau, had been deeply interested, 
especially during her last years, in the de- 
scriptions of the planet Mars which I have 
given in my works, and the theoretical 
possibility set forth therein of communica- 
tion between our planet aud the neighbor 
worlds. Furthermore, expressing in hir 
will a desire peculiarly astronomical, she 
made the following legacy :— 

‘* A prize of 100,000 francs is bequeathed to 
the Institute of France (Science Section) for 
the person, of no matter what nationality, who 
shall discover within ten years from the pres- 
ent time a means of communicating with a 
— (planet or otherwise) and of receiving a 
reply. 

‘The testatrix has especially in view the 
planet Mars, upon which the attention and in- 
vestigations of savants have been directed al- 
ready, If the Institute of France does not ac- 
cept the legacy it will pass to the Institute of 
Milan, and, in case of a new refusal, to the 
Institute of New York.’’ 


The Academy of Sciences has accepted 
the legacy. Such a discovery, doubtless, 
does not lie in the near future, therefore 
the testatrix was wise in authorizing the 
Institute to apply the income of the fund 
to meeting the expenditure for investiga- 
tions that should result in increasing our 
knowledge of the physical construction of 
the planets. 

I confess frankly that I am very proud 
of having contributed indirectly to this 
addition of 100,000 frances to the capital 
of the Academy of Sciences, designed to 
encourage astronomical research, and I 
hope that some day the legacy will reach 
its destination, 

But it is far from the cup to the lips, 
from the idea to the reality. 

To enter into communication with the 
inhabitants of Mars it would be necessary 
to photophone them: ‘‘ Hullo! are you 
there ?’?’—and then it would be necessary 
that they should be there—and that they 
should understand. 

Mars already communicates with the 
earth by attraction and by light. The 
space which stretches between the worlds 
does not separate them ; on the contrary, 
it unites them. All the stars touch each 


other by the attraction of gravitation, and 
neither Venus, nor Mars, nor Jupiter ap- 
proaches the earth, even at a distance of 
millions of leagues, without our planet. feel- 
ing it and being displaced by sympathy. 
And light also throws a bridge from the 
earth to the heavens, Astronomers analyze 
these two kinds of communication. What 
we long for now, and what probably will 
come to pass some day, is a more subtle 
means, a means more human. 

The idea in itself is not at all absurd, 
and it is, perhaps, less bold than that of 
the telephone, or the phonograph, or the 
photophone, or the kinetograph. It was 
first suggested with respect to the moon. 
A triangle traced in luminous lines on the 
lunar surface, each side from twelve to fif- 
teen kilométres long, would be visible 
from here by the aid of our telescopes. 
We observe details even very much 
smaller, for instance, the peculiar topo- 
graphical formation noted in the lunar cir- 
cle of Plato. It follows, then, that a trian- 
gle, a square, or a circle of the dimensions 
stated, constructed by us upon a vast plain 
by means of luminous points, reflected in 
the day-time by solar light and lighted at 
night by electricity, would be visible to 
the astronomers of the moon, if such as- 
tronomers there are, and if they have 
optical instruments as good as our own. 

The logical consequence is most simple. 
If we should observe upon the moon a cor- 
rectly constructed triangle, we should be 
somewhat puzzled, we should distrust our 
eyes, We should ask whether the chance of 
lunar formation could have given birth to 
a regular figure. Without doubt we 
should in the end admit this exceptional 
possibility ; but if, all at once, we should 
see the triangle change into a square, then, 
some months later, be replaced by a circle, 
we should admit, logically, that an intel- 
ligible effect proves an intelligent cause, 
and we should think for some reason that 
such figures reveal without question the 
presence of a geometrician upon the neigh- 
bor world. 

From this point to seeking the reason 
for tracing such figures on the lunar sur- 
face, from this to asking ourselves with 
what object our unknown brother: formed 
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these designs, is but a step very quickly 
taken. Would it be with the idea of enter- 
ing into relations with us? The hypothesis 
is not unreasonable. People set it forth, or 
discuss it, or reject it as arbitrary, or de- 
fend it as ingenious. And why, after all, 
shouldn’t the inhabitants of the moon be 
just as curious as we are, more intelligent, 
perhaps, more elevated in their aspirations, 
Jess hampered than we in the mire of mate- 
rial needs? Why shouldn’t they suppose 
that the earth may be inhabited as well as 
their own world, and why shouldn’t the 
object of these geometrical appeals be to 
ask us whether we exist? Besides, it is 
not difficult to reply. They show us a 
triangle ; we reproduce it here. They 
trace a circle ; we imitate it. And lo! 
communication is established between the 
heavens and the earth for the first time 
since the beginning of the world. 

Geometry being the same for the inhab- 
itants of all the worlds, two and two mak- 
ing four in every region of the infinite, 
and the sum of all the angles of a triangle 
being equal to two right angles everywhere, 
the signals thus exchanged Letween the 
earth and the moon would not have even 
so much obscurity as the hieroglyphs 
deciphered by Champollion, ard the com- 
munication once established would speedily 
become regular and fruitful. Besides, the 
moon is but two steps from here, and the 
distance of 384,000 kilometres is only 
thirty times the diameter of the earth, and 
many a country letter-carrier has made as 
long a journey on foot during his life. A 
telegraphic despatch would get there in a 
second and a quarter, and light takes no 
greater time in leaping over the distance. 
The moon is a celestial province annexed 
by nature herself to our destiny. 

The cold and deathly aspect of our pale 
satellite did not encourage the realization 
of the project, and the imagination sped 
more easily to the planet Mars, which, to 
be sure, never approaches nearer to us than 
4,000,000 leagues, but which is the best 
known of all the lands in the heavens, and 
which offers so many points of resemblance 
to our world that we should scarcely feel 
like exiles if we were to pack up our house- 
hold goods and transport them thither. 
The appearance of Mars, in fact, comforts 
us a bit for that of the moon. One would 
believe, indeed, that one was in some ter- 
restrial country ; continents, seas, islands, 
beaches, peninsulas, capes, gulfs, lakes, 
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clouds, rains, floods, snows, seasons, win- 
ter and summer, springtime and autumn, 
days and nights, mornings and evenings— 
all these are there, occur there, and suc- 
ceed each other almost exactly as they do 
here. The years there are longer, for 
they last 687 days, but the intensity of the 
seasons is absolutely the same as with us, 
the inclination of the axis of Mars being 
the same as the earth’s. The days there 
are also a little longer, since the diurnal 
rotation of that world is accomplished in 
twenty-four hours, thirty-seven minutes 
and twenty-three seconds; but, as yon 
see, the difference is not great, and note, 
that is matter of exact knowledge : this 
diurnal rotation, for instance, is calculated 
nearly to one-tenth of a second. 

When on a beautiful starry night we 
examine this world through the telescope ; 
when we see these polar snows that melt ° 
in the summer, these continents clearly 
defined, these mediterranean seas with 
their great gulfs, this delightful and varied 
geographical configuration ; we cannot re- 
frain from asking whether the sun that 
lights this world as it does our own shines 
upon nothing living there, whether these 
showers fertilize nothing, whether this at- 
mosphere is breathed by no living being, 
and whether this world of Mars, which 
whirls with such rapidity through space, 
is like a railway train travelling empty, 
without passengers, without merchandise ? 
The idea that the earth on which we are 
could take its course as it does about the 
sun without being inhabited by any man- 
ner of creature, seems so inconsistent that 
it is difficult to entertain it. By what per- 
manent miracle of sterilizing the forces of 
nature, which act there as they do here, 
could they remain eternally inactive and 
unfruitfal ? 

It is understood, then, that we must 
apply to the planet Mars the idea origi- 
nally suggestedfin regard tothe moon. The 
distance of this world is such that although 
it is far superior to the moon in volume, 
it yet appears, when it is nearest to us, to 
be 63 times smaller. Nevertheless, it is 
clear from this that a telescope of only 63 
magnifying power shows Mars with the 
dimensions that the moon appears to have 
to the naked eye ; and that a magnifying 
power of 630 gives it a diameter ten times 
greater than that of our satellite as seen 
by the naked eye, and a surface a hundred 
times greater. 
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But if we ever attempt to put into practice 
any project whatever for communication 
between this world and our own, the sig- 
nals must be established upon a much 
greater scale. It will not be a matter of 
constructing triangles, squares, and circles 
measured by a few kilometres, but the fig- 
ures must} bea hundred or more kilométres 
in extent, and always upon the hypothesis : 
first, that Mars is inhabited ; secondly, 
that the inhabitants are versed in astrono- 
my ; thirdly, that they have optical in- 
struments of sufficient power ; fourthly, 
that they observe our planet with care, a 
planet which is to them a splendid star of 
the first magnitude, the morning or the 
evening star, and, in fact, the most brill- 
iant star in their sky. We are, indeed, 
for them ‘‘ l’étoile du berger.’’ cr our 
Venus, and their mythology ought to 
erect altars to us, 

Do you find this quadruple hypothesis 
acceptable ? 

If we should put the question to the 
vote before all the people in the world, 
there is no doubt as to what the reply 
would be. Without troubling ourselves 
to seek the opinion of the natives of Cen- 
tral Africa, or of the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean—addressing ourselves only to the 
numerical majority of the population of 
Europe, it would be safe to wager that 
they would not even understand the ques- 
tion ; for the majority of men do not 
know that the earth is a planet and that, 
the other planets are earths. 

And there is the good sense, the great, 
good common-sense that reasons so ac- 
curately in accordance with its educa- 
tion. 

‘* We are, without any doubt,’’ it says, 
‘*the most intelligent beings in creation, 
Why should other planets have the distin- 
guished honor to be endowed with intel- 
lectual worth like ours? Should anybody 
even admit the existence of men similar to 
us ?’’ There is no doubt, one might re- 
mark, that the most highly civilized na- 
tions of the earth do not know how to 
conduct themselves, that their intelligence 
is exercised chiefly in killing each other, 
in ruining one another each for his own 
profit, that they discount the future like 
blind men, like fools, that neither thieves 
nor assassins are rare among them. 
‘* But,’’ this aside, ‘‘ we are evidently 
very superior beings, and truly, it is not 
probable that upon the myriads of worlds 
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that gravitate in the immensity of space 
Nature has been able to give birth to intel- 
ligent beings of our own form. 

‘Why, then, ever try to begin an 
optical correspondence with the world of 
Mars? If it is inhabited the inhabitants 
could not be possessed of our force, and 
the labor would be wasted. Further, even 
should they see our signals they would 
have no idea that we were addressing 
them. Therefore let us never begin.’’ 

Note again what we said above. The 
will of the venerable lady of Pau shows us 
that the idea is making progress in the 
human mind, and is ceasing to be consid- 
ered as purely imaginative. Moreover, 
Mars is truly tempting. Its geography, 
climate, the mouths of its great rivers, its 
immense canals offer themselves to us like 
invitations to be not too disdainful of this 
neighboring country. Oider than the 
eatth, smaller, lighter in weight, more 
quickly cooled, it is farther advanced than 
we in its astral life, and everything leads 
us to believe that its intelligent :aces, what- 
ever they are, are far superior to us, 

But, it may be said, why do not they 
themselves begin to try to enter into rela- 
tions with us ? 

It is by no means proved that they have 
not done so. 

Look at the maps published by M. 
Schiaparelli, of Milan (of whom the testa- 
trix has been equally thoughtful) : you 
will see there the geometrical triangula- 
tions which gave rise, very naturally, to 
the idea that they should nut be regarded 
as wholly foreign to some rational design. 
Further, men have sometimes observed 
luminous points which appear placed very 
regularly. It is probable that these points 
represent mountains covered with snow. 
However, if our neighbors wanted to ad- 
dress us, they could not do better than to 
trace lines of this kind. The supposition 
is a bold one, I confess ; doubtless, these 
cousins of the sky concern themselves 
about us no more than we concern our- 
selves about them ; but, in a word, if they 
should do so, they could go about it in 
this way. 

It will always be more difficult for us to 
send signals to them than to receive signals 
from them, because of our position in 
space and because of our phases. It is 
the nocturnal terrestrial hemisphere that is - 
turned toward the planet Mars in the 
periods when we approach most nearly to 
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it, and it shows us in full its lighted hemi- 
sphere. 

From here we can perceive upon Mars 
tracts of land of the size of Sicily. In 
fact, good instruments admit of recogniz- 
ing either luminous spots on dark back- 
grounds, or dark spots on luminous back- 
grounds, that measure one half second, 
that is to say, one-fiftieth of the diameter 
of the planet at the period of its closest 
proximity to the earth, or about 137 kilo- 
métres. These same instruments enable 
us to distinguish Juminous lines upon an 
obscure background, or dark lines on a 
bright background, measuring only a quar- 
ter of a second, or about sixty-eight kilo- 
métres in breadth. We make out these 
configurations, whose extent does not sur- 
pass that of Iceland, of Sicily, of Italy, the 
Adriatic, or of the Red Sea. Mr. Asaph 
Hall, of the Observatory at Washington, 
who discovered the moons of Mars, and 
measured them as well as possible consider- 
ing their extreme smallness—they do not 
exceed three or four one-hundredths of a 
second (true, these are brilliant detached 
points upon the dark background of the 
sky),—he himself alluded to the proposal 
of which we have been speaking, that is, 
of attempting communication with the 
moon by the aid of geometrical figures, 
and he concluded with these words: ‘‘ It 
is by no means a chimerical project.’’ If 
the inhabitants of Mars could observe us 
by the aid cf methods giving results anal- 
ogous to ours, we should then have to 
trace by electric light geometrical figures 
of a rather large extent. 

It would not be very, very difficult to 
try it. It would be throwing some millions 
into the sea—instead of throwing them 
into barracks. Europe ought to be able 
to come to an understanding for such an 
attempt. But the result, sublime as it 
might be in itself, is so contingent, and it 
would be so hampered by the deplorable 
conditions of our own atmosphere (on Mars 
there is almost always fine weather), that 
it would be almost fantastic to enter upon 
the path without a convenient exit at hand, 
It would be what they of the seventeenth 
century catled ‘‘a philosophic amuse- 
ment,”’ but to-day life passes too quickly, 
and we no longer have the time to solve 
the impossible, 

Let us not forget, however, that in the 
history of progress the impossible of yes- 
terday becomes the reality of to-morrow. 
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The method of inter-astral communication, 
if ever one be discovered, will probably 
not resemble any of those that we can 
think of now, 

May not inter-astral magnetism play a 
part ? 

All are familiar with the new idea of 
the great American inventor, Edison, Ex- 
perimenting not long ago with a telephone 
line of great length, supplied with a com- 
plete metallic circuit, the inventor often 
noticed strange sounds in the apparatus 
that could not have arisen from anything 
but terrestrial magnetism. As at this 
period solar eruptions were frequent and 
of great violence, he did not hesitate to 
correlate the two orders of facts. Later, 
making magnetic observations near the 
Ogden mine, his property in New Jersey, 
he verified at various times the sharp and 
relatively considerable deviations which 
confirmed him in his former opinion. 
Moreover, that a correlation does exist 
between the solar phenomena and magnetic 
disturbances upon the earth is beyond all 
doubt to day. From the beginning Edi- 
son had resolved to pursue his studies from 
this point of view, and he thinks he will 
attain his end by following the method in 
which the Ogden mine plays the leading 
part. This mine is formed of an almost 
compact mass of magnetic iron, 1600 
metres long by 120 broad, which extends 
downward to an unknown depth. A con- 
ductor strung upon poles winds fifteen 
times about the mine, and the ends of the 
thread of this gigantic coil are brought to 
a telephonic observatory placed at one of 
the extremities of the lode. The great in- 
ventor is convinced that his apparatus will 
enable him to verify the formidable move- 
ments of which the sun is the theatre, to 
judge of their intensity, and, adds the in- 
terviewer to whom he gave these details, 
to hear the noise which accompanies the 
tremendous solar tempests. 

At first sight such an assertion seems 
extraordinary. It is, indeed, well estab- 
lished that sound cannot be propagated in 
the entire absence of a material medium, 
solid, liquid, or vaporous, and it is not less 
well established that between the earth and 
the sun, beyond our atmosphere, such a 
medium does not exist. Furthermore, 
if sound could be propagated from the sun 
to the earth, following known laws, it 
would take at least thirteen years to tra- 
verse the distance. We could not then 
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make comparisons between the sounds 
perceived and the sun spots without refer- 
ring to observations made here about thir- 
teen years ago. 

But the sounds heard by Edison through 
his telephone are due, according to all ap- 
pearances, to terrestrial magnetic disturb- 
ances. If we admit that these may be no 
more than the consequences of phenomena 
of the same order that take place in the 
sun, the sound would be transmitted elec- 
trically in a manner analogous to that that 
passes over our telephone lines : the im- 
possibility disappears. 

We must hope, then, that the arrange- 
ments at the Ogden mine are preparing us 
for important revelations, Let us pray 
that it will be so, and also that a savant 
will arise capable of interpreting them. 

The daily oscillations of the magnetic 
needle, magnetic intensity, the declination 
and the inclination, the number and splen- 
dor of the aurore boreales, are related to 
the spots and the eruptions on the sun, 
* Every great solar phenomenon has its coun- 
terpart in the manifestations of terrestrial 
magnetism in spite of the 149,000,000 
kilométres which separate the earth from 
the sun, There is a suggestion in this that 
should not be overlooked in our reflections, 
Then, we know nothing of the nature of 
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astral magnetism, By this gate, it may 
be, we enter upon an avenue that is im- 
mense and full of surprises, Let us not 
shut our eyes. The sphere of our con- 
ceptions will increase with the progress of 
science, 

Very surely the problem of inter-astral 
communication will not be solved to-day, 
and centuries yet will doubtless pass be- 
fore we can think of itas practicable. But 
perhaps it will come some day through a 
new and unexpected discovery. Even the 
idea of discovering the chemical composi- 
tion of the stars was declared absurd by 
Auguste Comte and other great thinkers a 
few years only before the analysis of the 
spectrum suddenly caused this revelation 
to fall from the sky. The lens is a mar- 
vel ; before it was known people had no 
idea of anything in astronomy or microg- 
raphy. The electric telegraph is another 
marvel which has transformed the world : 
and may there not exist between the plane- 
tary humanities psychic lives that we do 
not know of yet? We stand but at the 
vestibule of knowledge of the Universe, 
Let us not believe that there is only an 
eternal Utopia in the very sensible hope 
that some day we may enter a little fur- 
ther! Excelsior !—NMew Review. 
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BY COULSON KERNAHAN, 


‘* They are worthy of Shakespeare in his subtlest lyrical moods.” 


D. G. Rossertt1, on Garden Secrets. 


“Such perfect lyrics ought to entitle him to an independent place of his own, and no 
_ inconsiderable one.’’—Mr, TuHropore Warts, on ‘‘ The Rose and the Wind.” 


A FLOWER, especially a sweet-scented 
one, never failed to move Philip Marston, 
and to move him deeply. Lifting it every 
now and then to diink in the fragrance 
with passionate rapture, and with his 
sightless eyes fixed lovingly upon it, he 
would sit, as in a dream, for an hour, 
holding his treasure meanwhile as tender- 
ly as a holy thing, Death had robbed 
him of love, and hope, and the most cher- 
ished of his friendships, and there had 
gathered round hima mental gloom black- 
er even than the physical darkness in which 
he lived as in a house in which he was the 
only tenant, and which seemed to him, at 
last, like a charnel chamber, strewn with 


the ashes of dead love, dead hope, and 
dead aspiration. But a flower, fair, fresh, 
and immortal, as in the days of his youth, 
and to him the one unchangingly pure and 
perfect thing in a changing and decaying 
world, would call forth a new hope within 
him, and would awaken in the heart of the 
blinded, sorrow-stricken poet some mem- 
ory of his happier self. Hence he could 
scarcely speak of flowers without his words 
rising into poetry, and he has personified 
them in language which recails the ripple 
and run, the lightness and iilt of the Eliza- 
bethans. All this is done with the sim- 
plicity of the true artist. We never find 
ourselves wondering at the quaintness or 
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originality of the idea, for it seems as natu- 
ral to us that roses should whisper and 
laugh among themselves in Marston’s 
verses, as that birds should sing and waters 
flow. Jt is not Marston who is telling us 
his fancies ; no, it is the flowers themselves 
to which we are listening, and all he has 
done is to let us into the secret of their 
language. He takes us into a world of 
fairyland, which is like a revelation to us, 
and in which we are tempted to forget the 
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worries and the weariness of the workaday 
world we have left behind. : 

Garden Secrets is the name which Mars- 
ton gave to his flower-poems, the most 
notable of which are ‘‘ The Rose and the 
Wind,’’ ‘‘ The Flower and the Hand,”’ 
and ‘‘ Before and After Flowering.’’ It 
is in the Jast-named of these, as readers 
of the blind poet’s verses will remem- 
ber, that the following musical lines oc- 
cur :— 


Daily they talk of fairer things to be. 

Great talk they make about the coming Rose, 

The very fairest flower, they say, that blows, 
Such scent she hath ; her leaves are red, they say, 


‘* The Rose and the Wind,’’ which we 
give below, is a very beautiful lyric, and 


And fold her round in some divine, sweet way. 


is, perhaps, the most finished piece of work 
which Marston ever accomplished. 


THE ROSE AND THE WIND. 


Dawn, 


Tue Rosse : 


When, think you, comes the Wind, 


The Wind that kisses me, and is so kind ? 
Lo, how the Lily sleeps ! her sleep is light. 
Wonld I were like the Lily pale and white ! 


Will the Wind come ? 


Tse BEEcu : 
Tue Rose: 


Perchance for thee too soon. 


If not, how could I live until the noon ? 


What, think you, Beech-tree, makes the Wind delay ? 
Why comes he not at breaking of the day ? 


Tue Beecu : 
THE Rose : 
Tue BEEcH : 


You know I cannot. 


Hush, child! and, like the Lily, go to sleep ! 


Nay, then, do not weep. 


(Afler a pause.) 
Thy lover comes ; be happy now, O Rose! 
He softly through my bending branches goes. 
Soon he shall come, and thou shalt feel his kiss. 


Tue Rose : 


Already my flushed heart grows faint with bliss, 


Love, I have longed for you through all the night. 


Tue WIND: 
THE Rose : 


And [ to kiss your petals warm and bright. 
Laugh round me, Love, and kiss me ; it is well. 


Nay, have no fear ; the Lily will not tell, 


Mornine, 


Tue Ross : 


‘Twas dawn when first you came ; and now the Sun 


Shines brightly, and the dews of dawn are done. 
*Tis well you take me so in your embrace, 

But lay me back again into my place ; 

For I am worn, perhaps with bliss extreme, 


Tue Winp : 
Tue Rose : 


Nay, you must wake, Love, from this childish dream. 
’Tis you, Love, who seem changed ; your laugh is loud, 


And ’neath your stormy kiss my head is bowed. 
O Love, O Wind, a space will not you spare ? 


Tae WIND: 
Tue Rose: 


Tue BEEcu : 


EVENING, 


O Wind ! a word with you before you pass : 


Not while your petals are so soft and fair! 
My buds are blind with leaves, they cannot see. 
O Love, O Wind, wilt thou not pity me? 


What did you to the Rose, that on the grass 
Broken she lies, and pale, who loved you so? 


Tae Winp : Roses must live and love, and winds must blow. 
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It was a fortunate, and yet an unfortu- 
nate thing for Philip Marston that, when 
Fate set him to sing datkling (as men veil 
the cage of a song-bird in order that it 
may more readily learn its note), the voice 
from the outer world which he could al- 
ways most easily distinguish was the voice 
of Dante Rossetti. Fortunate, for the rea- 
son that Marston could scarcely have chosen 
a more consummate master of song, under 
whom to perfect the gift with which he 
was himself endowed ; unfortunate, for 
the reason that the blind poet’s love and 
reverence for his master, and for his mas- 
ter’s work, were so ardent that his thoughts 
became saturated and colored with Ros- 
setti’s to an extent which tended to subor- 
dinate his own individuality. Hence there 
are passages in the poems of the younger 
singer which inevitably recall similar pas- 
sages in those of the elder, and a comparison 
is thus instituted which, it is no serious 
disparagement of Marston to say, is not to 
his advantage. Of Songtide the Hxaminer 
declared that the author would, in virtue 
of the volume, ‘‘ take an equal place along- 
side Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti,’’ 
and in liquid loveliness and melody some 
of the blind poet’s work is not unworthy 
such extravagant praise ; but we miss in 
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his lines that deep-mouthed volume of 
sound, that rhythmic splendor and sonor- 
ity which are never absent in his master. 
For all its sweetness, Marston’s voice 
seems thin and shrill after Rossetti’s, and 
the framework of his puetry strikes one as 
being slender, and as lacking in intellectual 
robustness. Moreover he is diffuse, and 
often painfully unequal, for, although his 
lines are never wanting in grace and in 
fluency, he had that fatal facility for verse- 
making which often leads to the publication 
of much that is mediocre and immature. 
Melody is his one unfailing characteristic, 
and musical, at least, his lines always are. 
The harp he touched was strung with sil- 
vern chords attuned to subtle sweetness, 
but his range of music was narrow, and of 
bass notes he had but few. There were 
times when, under the influence of a stir- 
ring thought, he beat out, as in the son- 
net, ‘‘ No Death,’’ a strain of solemn 
grandeur, but most of his melodies are set 
to a minor key, and are rendered more or 
less monotonous by an ever-recurrent note 
of sadness, ‘*‘ No Death,’’ which has some 
of the sombre strength of Rossetti’s ‘* Lost 
Days,”’ is given below. It is undoubtedly 
the most powerful piece of sonnet-work 
which Marston ever accomplished. 


I saw in dreams a mighty multitude— 
Gathered they seemed from North, Sonth, East, and West, 
And in their looks such horror was exprest, 
As must forever words of mine elude. 
As if transfixed by grief, some silent stood, 
While others wildly smote upon the breast, 
And cried out fearfully, ‘‘ No rest! no rest !"’ 
Some fled, as if by shapes unseen pursued, 


Some laughed insanely, 


Others, shrieking, said, 


* To think but yesterday we might have died ! 
For then God had not thundered, ‘ Death is dead!’ ’’ 
They gashed themselves till all with blood were red. 
‘* Answer, O God ! take back this curse ?" they cried, 
But “‘ Death is dead,’’ was all the voice replied. 


Scent and sound, to both of which Mars- 
ton was singularly susceptible, he has in- 
terwoven into his work with considerable 
skill. Some of his lvries have the trickle 
and purl of running water, and the pages 
of his Garden Secrets seem pervaded with 
the delicate perfume of the lily and the 


rose, while effects of light and shade, of 
color and tone—the last things to be ex- 
pected in the poems of a blind man—are, 
strangely enough, by no means rare in his 
verses, Who would suspect the writer of 
the following lines, for instance, to have 
been sightless ? 


Now, when the time of the sun's setting came, 

The sky caught flame ; 
For all the sun, which as an empty name 
Had been that day, then rent the leaden veil, 
And flashed out sharp 'twixt watery clouds, and pale ; 
Then suddenly a stormy wind upsprang, 

That shrieked and sang ; 
Around the reeling tree-tops, loud it rang, 
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And all was dappled blue, and faint, fresh gold, 
Lovely and virgin ; wild, and sweet, and cold. 
21 
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In the poem entitled, ‘‘ Thy Garden,” 
there are many similar effects, but it is too 


Of fragrant roses ! 


Of the wind Marston writes always with 
from a sonnet :— 


With the wind he had always a singular 
sympathy, and one is tempted at times tu 
fancy that it was to the accompaniment 
an i under the inspiration of Eolian music 
that certain of his poems were written, for 
in the wind-harp’s fitful strain-—now sigh- 
inz in and out among the strings, soft, and 
low, and scarcely audible ; now upswelling 
to a shrill and stormy cry of passionate 
sorrow, but always sweet, sad, and most 
musically mournful—there is that which 
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Pure moonlight in thy garden, sweet, to-night, 
Pure moonlight in thy garden, and the breath 

O my heart's delight, 

Wed thou with Love, but I will wed with Death. 
* * * * * 


Dawn in thy garden with the faintest sound— 
Uncertain, tremulous, 
Dawn in thy garden, anc 
The sudden lowing of expectant herds, 


Light in thy garden, faint, and sweet, and pure, 
Dim noise of birds from every bush and tree, 
Rumors of song the stars may not endure, 
A rain that faiis, and ceases suddenly, 


Blow, autumn wind of this tempestuous night ! 
Roar through this garden, and bear down these trees : 
Surely to-night thy voice is as the seas, 

And all my heart exultant in thy might. 
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long to be quoted in full, and we give only 
three verses :— 







awaking birds ! 
l from meadows round 








power and beauty. Here is a fine passage 









Of Marston's first work, Svungtide, all 
the poems in which were written be- 






fore the author’s twentieth year, Mr. 
E. C. Stedman said that he did not 
*‘remember any experimental volume 







which had shown more artistic perfec- 
tion.’’ It isin Songtide that the ‘‘ Rose 
and the Wind’’ occurs, and among the 
most musical of the longer poems is 
that ‘‘ saddest of sad songs by sad 
lips sung,’’ entitled, ‘‘ In Grief,’’ a con- 














cluding stanza from which we give be- 


strangely recalls the voice of the blind 
low :-— 


poet, and which seems to suggest the 
souree and secret of his singing. 


Oh, strange and unseen land whereto we come, 

Are thy shores shores of day, or shores of night ? 
As near we draw shall we, indeed, see light ? 

And shall we hear, through lessening wind and foam, 
The voice of her we love come from the land, 
And, looking shorewards, shall we see her stand, 
Girt round with glory on a peaceful strand, 

Smiling to see our dark skiff heave in sight ? 


the sonnet workmanship is very high. 


The influence of Rossetti is unduly 
The following is finely expressed :— 


prominent in Marston’s second volume, 
All in All, but the average excellence of 


Our raptures and our sorrows are our own, 

Most false it is to say we sympathize : 

What man can see as with another's eyes ? 
The song of one man drowns another’s moan ; 
A man in sorrow ulways is alone ! 

He pours his heart out ‘neath unpitying skies, 

And tells his trouble to the night, and tries 
To feel some message with the wind is blown. 

He hath his anniversaries of woe, 

He walks o’er verdure that hides death below, 
He gives to no man, as he takes from none, 

The life he lives none hinder or control, 
Only the hearts of lovers beat as one, 

For theirs is knowledge, absolute and whole. 
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There is no truer test by which to dis- 
tinguish the poet ‘* born’’ from the poet 
‘*made’’ than the writing of a lyric; 
and the simple grace and beauty of the 
lyries contained in Wind Voices, Marston’s 
last volume, would alone suffice to place 
his name high among his contemporaries. 
‘*No Death” and ‘‘ Thy Garden,” which we 
have already quoted, are both from Wind 
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Voices, but there are two other poems, 
‘** The Old Churchyard at Bonchurch”’ and 
** Pure Souls,’’ which must not be left 
unnoticed. The former is prefaced by a 
note, stating that ‘* the old churchyard he 
been for many years slipping toward the 
sea, which, it is expected, will ultimately 
engulf it.”” Below are some stanzas from 
the poem :— 


The churchyard leans to the sea with its dead— 
It leans to the sea with its dead so long, 

Do they hear, I wonder, the first bird’s song, 
When the winter's anger is all but fled, 

The high, sweet voice of the west wind, 

The fall of the warm, soft rain, 

When the second month of the year 

Puts heart in the earth again ? 


Do they hear, through the glad April weather, 
The green grasses waving above them ? 

Do they think there are none left to love them, 
They have lain for so long there, together ? 

Do they hear the note of the cuckoo, 

The cry of gulls on the wing, 

The laughter of winds and waters, 

The feet of the dancing Spring? 


Do they feel the old land slipping seaward, 
The old land with its hills and its graves, 

As they gradually slide to the waves, 

With the wind blowing on them from leeward ? 
Do they know of the change that awaits them, 
The sepulchre vast and strange ? 

Do they long for days to go over, 

And bring that miraculous change ? 


* * 


* * * 


Do they think ’twill be cold when the waters 
That they love not, that neither can love them, 
Shall eternally thunder above them ? 

Have they dread of the sea’s shining daughters, 
That people the bright sea-regions 

And play with the young sea-kings ? 

Have they dread of their cold embraces, 

And dread of all strange sea-things ? 


But their dread or their joy—it is bootless : 
They shall pass from the breast of their mother ; 
They shall lie low, dead brother by brother, 

In a place that is radiant and fruitless, 

And the folk that sail over their heads 


In violent weather, 


Shall come down to them, haply, and all 
‘They shall lie there together. 


Philip Marston’s opinions on religious 
matters were of a negative rather than of 
a positive nature, but religions cant and 
gush he very emphatically disliked. Re- 
peated experience of the insincerity of 
many so-called religious folk had made 
him suspicious of all mere profession, but 


that he had at heart an earnest love for all 
that is high and holy is, we think, as cer- 
tain as that he failed (who, indeed, does 
not ?) to hit the mark at which he aimed. 
Listen to what he says in the poem, ‘‘ Pure 
Souls’? :— 
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Pure souls that watch above me from afar, 
To whon, as to the stars, I raise my eyes, 





Draw me to your large skies, 


* 





* 


Where God and quiet are. 


O pure, strong souls, so star-like, calm, and bright, 
If even I before the end might feel, 
Through quiet pulses, 
Your pureness—with purged sight, 


I might Spring’s gracious work behold once more, 
Might hear, as once I heard, long, long ago, 








* * 


steal 


Great waters ebb and flow, 
Might smell the rose of yore, 


Might comprehend the winds and clouds again, 
The saintly, peaceful moonlight hallowing all, 
The scent of leaves that fall, 


It surely still is good 


Marston’s poetry has been called 
**¢loomy,’’ and gloomy indeed much 
of it is; but as one sometimes hears, 
ringing from a darkened chamber of 
mourning, cries which condense a whole 
life-history into half a dozen passionate 
words—so from the perpetual darkness in 


The Autumn’s tender pain, 


“Ah, this, I fear, shall never chance to me, 
And though I cannot shape the life I would, 


To look where such lives be, 





which the blind poet lived, there arose a 
voice athrill with such intensity of feeling 
that men, hearing it, paused involuntarily 
to listen. Here is a sonnet in which the 
Jines seem shaken with suppressed sobs. 
It is called, ‘‘ Not Thou, but I,’’ and was 
addressed by Marston to his dead love. 


It must have been for one of us, my own, 

To drink this cup, and eat this bitter bread, 

Had not my tears upon thy face been shed, 
Thy tears had dropped on mine ; if I alone 
Did not walk now, thy spirit would have known 

My loneliness, and did my feet not tread 

This weary path and steep, thy feet had bled 
For mine, and thy mouth had for mine made moan, 
And so it comforts me, yea, not in vain, 

To think of thy eternity of sleep, 

To know thine eyes are tearless though mine weep ; 
And when this cup’s last bitterness I drain, 

One thought shall still its primal sweetness keep— 
Thou hadst the peace, and I the undying puin. 


But if Marston had his sorrows, he had, 
too his consolations, not the least of which 
was his art. Poetry was to him, as to 
Coleridge, ‘‘ its own exceeding great re- 
ward,’’ and there is no doubt that the 
freedom with which he could express him- 
self tended in no slight degree to give his 
overcharged feelings relief. His was too 
unselfish a nature to merge into misan- 
thropy or permanent melancholia ; and in 
society, at least, he was always cheerful. 
At the literary gatherings in his rooms he 
was the life of the party. In congenial 
company al! his sorrows were forgotten, and 
an idea as preposterous as that of going to 
bed would, apparently, never occur to 


him, for not seldom he would sit on till 
daybreak. The first occasion oa which. we 
met hit was at the house of a friend (Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome), who had often on 
previous occasions told us that ‘‘ late hours 
made a wreck’’ of him; and we remem- 
ber that when, having a distance to go, we 
took our departure at the comparatively 
respectable hour of two a.m., Marston was 
** just beginning,’’ as our plaintive and 
sleepy host pathetically said, ‘* to enjoy 
himself.’’ And enjoy himself in company 
Philip indeed did. For a witty story he 
had always the keenest appreciation, and 
we have seen him sit, with face beaming 
with sly fun and merriment, as in his 
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drawling and somewhat peculiar delivery, 
he led us step by step to the irresistibly 
humorous dénouement of his latest ‘‘ tale.” 
But although Marston was pre-eminently 
a ‘‘ ood fellow,’’ and could ‘‘ spin a 
yarn,’’ or laugh at a joke with the blith- 
est, he was none the less, at all times, a 
man of deep feeling and sensitive soul. 
Even when the fun was at its broadest, 
and the merriment at its best, a generous 
thought or sincere word never failed to 
find a response in the heart of the blind 
poet. We remember how his face first 
sobered, and then lightened, when, in the 
course of conversation one evening, the 
name of Whittier was mentioned. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, | know him well; he sent me his 
portrait,’’ he said, in reply to a question 
whether he had any acquaintance with the 
American singer. ‘* He 1s a dear old fel- 
low, and the most sincere of poets. He 
has composed some noble lines, and al- 
though his work may not always—from an 
artistic standpoint, that is—be worthy of 
himself, vet his every word is written in 
earnestness, and in sincerity, and with a 
purpose.’’ And then—we shall not soon 
forget it !—the name of Whittier recalling 
a fine passage in one of the Quaker poet’s 
finest poems, poor Marston repeated it, ap- 
parently unconsciously, and to himself. 
The gentler lines he let linger lovingly on 
his lips, as though he were loath to part 
with them ; but the stormier passages he 
poured forth, as only a poet could, and 
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with passionate impetuosity, raising mean- 
while, as one does when uplifted by a 
lofty thought, his (alas, sightless !) eye- 
balls above. The effect was strangely 
pathetic. For some moments each of us 
sat motionless and in silence, until, as if 
ashamed of the enthusiasm into which he 
had been betrayed, the blind poet himself 
turned the conversation upon other sub- 
jects. 

Not the least remarkable characteristic 
of Marston’s mournful and musical verses 
is his constant anticipation of death. 
** The garden of this poet’s muse,’’ said 
a writer in}the Academy, ‘‘ is haunted by 
two presences that are never far apart— 
the rose-crowned Love and the shrouded 
Death. ‘I believe in death’ seems to be 
the first article in the poet’s gloomy 
creed.”’ 

‘** T believe in death’’ did, indeed, seem 
to be the first article in Marston’s creed, 
and with reason; for even at the very 
outset of his life-journey, and as he was 
groping his way in his sunless, starless 
solitude, Philip Marston found that every 
signpost of life which he could chance 
upon pointed always in one of two direc- 
tions—‘‘ To Love,”’ or ‘‘ To Death ;”’ nor 
was it long before, following the path to 
Love, he found it lead to, and lose itself 
in, that to Death ; and from thenceforth 
and forever, Death, and such thoughts as 
are expressed in the following sonnet, were 
never long absent from his mind :—. 


MY GRAVE. 


For me no great metropolis of the dead, 
Highways and byways, squares and crescents of death, 
But, after I have breathed my last sad breath, 
Am‘comforted with quiet—I who said, 
‘‘ I weary of men’s voices and their tread, 
Of clamoring bells, and whirl of wheels that pass,’’— 
Lay me beneath some plot of country grass, 
Where flowers may spring, and birds sing overhead : 
Whereto one coming, some fair eve in Spring, 
Between the dayfall and the tender night, 
Might pause awhile, his friend remembering, 
And hear low words breathed through the failing light, 
Spoken to him by the wind, whispering, 
‘* Now he sleeps long, who had so long to fight.”’ 


Here, too, is a mournful fancy, in which, speaking of the time when he and 


those whom he loved should— 


Lie at the last beneath where the grass grows, 
Made one in one interminable repose, 
Not knowing whence we came or whither went— 


he asks himself if there would not linger 
in the room—‘‘the desolate, ghost- 
thronged room’’ where he had lived, and 


loved, and suffered—some haunting mem- 
ory of him who had so long been its ten- 
ant :-— 
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Must this not be, that one then dwelling here, 


Where one man and his sorrows dwelt so long, 
Shall feel the pressure of a ghostly throng, 


And shall upon some desolate midnight hear 


A sound more sad than is the pine-tree’s song, 





And thrill with great, inexplicable fear ? 


Even more sadly prophetic are the con- 
cluding words of his essay ‘‘ On Clocks’’ : 
—‘* The great public clocks,’’ he says, 
‘* always inspire me with awe. They are 
so dreadfully impartial. Through fair 
weather and foul, for years and years, 
have they recorded the flight of time as 
we hear it pass. And when we have gone 
away to see if there is anything new, the 
other side of the great darkness, so shall 
they still record its passing hours.’’ These 
are the last words of a paper which ap- 
peared only a week or two before the blind 


poet’s death, and which, as they are be- 
lieved to be the last words he ever wrote 
for publication, have now a peculiarly 
mournful significance. Of the right an- 
swer to that questioning cry which rose so 
often to his lips—‘* Ah! if only I knew 
what lay beyond !’’ none of us, whatever 
we may believe or hope, can, for a surety, 
know, God grant that for poor Marston, 
and for each of us, some answer to that 
question lie hid in the concluding words 
of a beautiful hymn by a great and holy 
soul who has lately gone from us :—- 


And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved, long since, and lost awhile ! 


—Fortnightly Review. 





REMINISCENCES OF 


BY SIR C. GAVAN 
‘ 

CaRLYLE was at this time past fifty 
years of age, had astrong, well-knit frame, 
a dark, ruddy complexion, piercing blue 
eyes, close-drawn lips, and an air of silent 
composure and authority. He was com- 
monly dressed in a dark suit, a black stock, 
and a wide- brimmed hat, sometimes 
changed for one of soft felt. A close 
observer would have recognized him as a 
Scotchman, and probably cuncluded that 
he was a Scotchman who had filled some 
important employment. There was not a 
shade of discontent or impatience discerni- 
ble in his countenance ; if these feelings 
arose they were kept in check by a disci- 
plined will. It must be remembered that 
by this time his life had grown tranquil ; 
he had outlived his early struggles to ob- 
tain a footing in life, and a hearing from 
the world ; he had written the ‘* French 
Revolution’? and ‘‘ Cromwell,’’ and his 
place in literature was no longer in doubt. 
A number of young Englishmen, begin- 
ning to distinguish themselves as writers 
or in public life, recognized him as master, 
and one of the show-places which distin- 
guished foreigners were sure to visit in 
London was the narrow house in a little 
street off the Thames, where the Philoso- 
pher of Chelsea resided. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, 
DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 


This is the aspect he presented among 
men to whom he was for the most part 
new. But I must speak of his relation to 
hia fellow-traveller. If you want to know 
aman, says the proverb, make a solitary 
journey with him. We travelled for six 
weeks on a stretch, nearly always téte-a- 
téte. If I be aman who has entitled him- 
self to be believed, I ask those who have 
come to regard Carlyle as exacting and 
domineering among associates, to accept 
as the simple truth the fact that during 
these weeks of close and constant inter- 
course, there was not one word or act of 
his to the young man who accompanied 
him unworthy of an indulgent father. Of 
arrogance or impatience not a shade. la 
debating the arrangements of the journey, 
and all the questions in which fellow-trav- 
ellers have a joint interest, instead of ex- 
ercising the authority to which his age and 
character entitled him, he gave and took 
with complaisance and good fellowship. 

I do not desire the reader to infer that 
the stories of a contrary character are ab- 
solutely unfounded. But they have been 
exaggerated out of reasonable relation to 
fact, and have caused him to be grievously 
misunderstood. He was a man of genuine 
good nature, with deep sympathy and ten- 
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derness for human suffering, and of manly 
patience under troubles. In all the serious 
cares of life, the repeated disappointment 
of reasonable hopes, in privation bordering 
on penury, and in long delayed recogni- 
tion by the world, he bore himself with 
constant courage and forbearance. He 
was easily disturbed, indeed, by petty 
troubles, if they interfered with his life’s 
work, never otherwise. Silence is the 
necessary condition of serious thonght, 
and he was impatient of any disturbance 
which interrupted it. Unexpected intru- 
sion breaks the thread of reflection, often 
past perair, and he was naturally averse to 
such intrusion, He had sacrificed what is 
called success in life in order to be free to 
think in solitude and silence; and this 
precious peace, the atmosphere in which 
his work prospered, he guarded rigorously. 
At times he suffered from dyspepsia, and 
critics are sometimes disposed to forget 
that dyspepsia is as much a malady, and 
as little a moral blemish, as toothache or 
gout, and the sufferer a victim rather than 
an offender. I shall have occasion to re- 
turn to this subject later, and I am con- 
tent to say here that I have often seen a 
‘* brisk little somebody critic and whip- 
per-snapper in a rage to set things right”’ 
show more temper in an hour than this 
maligned man in an exhausting journey of 
weeks. 

We travelled slowly during a great part of 
July and August, through Leinster, Muns- 
ter, and Connaught, in journeys of many 
hours at a time, made in the carriages of 
our friends, in railway trains, stage coaches, 
or Irish cars, There were opportunities 
for continued talk, which I turned to ac- 
count in a manner which Carlyle describes 
in his ‘‘ Irish Reminiscences.’’ Two or 
three extracts will sufficiently indicate how 
the daily ¢éte-d-teté was employed. 


“‘ Waterford car at Jast, in the hot afternoon 
we rattled forth into the dust... . Scrubby 
ill-enltivated country. Duffy talking much, 
that is—makiny me talk, Kilmacthomas, clean, 
white village, hanging on the steep declining- 
ly. Duffy discovered ; enthusiasm of all for 
him, even the policeman, Driver privately 
whispered me he would like to give a cheer. 
‘Don’t, it would do him no good,’ ... Jer- 
point Abbey, huge distressing mass of ruins, 
huts leaning on the back of 1t—to me nothing 
worth at all, or less than nothing if dilellunteism 
must join with it. Rest of the road singular- 
ly forgotten ; Duffy keeping me so busy at talk, 
I suppose, ‘ Carrickshock ’ farm on the west, 
where ‘ 18 police,’ seizing for tithes, were set 
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upon and all killed sume eighteen or more 
years ago, And next? Vacancy, not even 
our talk rewembered in the least— probably of 
questions which I had to answer. Duffy, etc.” 


Sometimes we seem to have got on dan- 
gerously explosive topics. ‘* This after- 
noon was it I argued with Duffy about 
Smith O’Brien ; I infinitely vilipending, 
he hotly eulogizing the said Smith,’’ er 
‘* Sadly weary ; Duffy reads Irish ballads 
to me, unmusical enough,” where bis tem- 
porary mood probably influences his judg- 
ment. But the talk was chiefly of emi- 
nent men whom he had known. When I 
named a man in whom I was interested, 
he spoke of him forthwith. When I 
named another he took up the second, and 
so throughout the day. I knew that one 
of his most notable gifts was the power of 
making by a few touches a likeness of a 
man’s moral or physical aspect, not easily 
forgotten. His portraits were not always 
free from a strain of exaggeration, but 
they were never malicious, never inten- 
tionally caricatured ; they represented his 
actual estimate of the person in question. 
It has been said of him that he hada 
habit which seemed instinctive of looking 
down upon his contemporaries, but it must 
not be forgotten that it was from a real, 
not an imaginary eminence. Ife insisted 
on a high and perhaps impossible standard 
of duty in the men whom he discussed, 
but it was a standard he lived up to him- 
self, and it only became cbimerical when 
it was applied indiscriminately to all who 
were visible above the crowd. His own 
life was habitually spent in work, and be- 
longed to a moral world almost as far 
apart from the world in which the daily 
business of life is transacted as the phan- 
tom land of the ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress,”’ 
It is sometimes forgotten how completely 
posterity has pardoned in Carlyle’s peers 
characteristics which are treated as unpar- 
donable crimes in him. Lis sense of per- 
sonal superiority was not so constant or so 
vigilant as Wordsworth’s, though the poet 
was perhaps more cautious in the exhibi- 
tion of it; Burke was far more liable to 
explosions of passion, and Johnson harsher 
and more peremptory every day of his 
life, than Carlyle at rare intervals in some 
fit of dyspepsia. 

Of his manner, I ought, perhaps, to say 
aword. In a ¢éle-a-téte he did not de- 
claim but conversed. His talk was a clear 
rippling stream that flowed on without in- 
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terruption, except when he acted the scene 
he was describing, or mimicked the person 
he was citing. With the play of hands 
and head he was not a bad mimic, but his 
countenance and voice, which expressed 
wrath or authority with singular power, 
were clumsy instruments for badinage. 
But his attempts were more enjoyable 
than skilful acting, he entered so frankly 
into the farce himself, laughing cordially, 
and manifestly not unmindful of the con- 
trast his levity presented to his ordinary 
mood. Though he commonly spoke the 
ordinary tongue of educated Englishmen, 
if he was moved, especially if he was 
moved by indignation or contempt, he 
was apt to fall into what Mrs. Carlyle calls 
‘* very decided Annandale.’’ 

I made notes of his talk daily, and finally 
offered them to him to read. He play- 
fully excused himself, but tacitly sanc- 
tioned the practice, which I continued 
down to his death. It is more than forty 
years since the earliest notes were written. 
I have omitted many which time has ren- 
dered obsolete, but otherwise they remain 
as they were set down on the day of the 
conversation. 1 more than once meditat- 
ed destroying them as they had answered 
their original purpose, which was simply 
my personal instruction, but when I con- 
sidered what would be the worth of Bacon 
or Burke’s impression of his most notable 
contemporaries, I shrank from destroying 
Carlyle’s judgments on men, concerning 
many of whom the world maintains a per- 
manent interest. What most of us enjoy 
with the keenest relish in the memoirs and 
correspondence of men of letters is their 
judgment of each other. We can rarely 
accept it without reserve, but what Mon- 
taigne thought of Rabelais, what Ben Jon- 
son thought of Shakespeare, Rousseau’s 
private opinion of Voltaire, Samuel John- 
son's estimate of Fielding and Richardson 
will always be memorable. Even Byron’s 
rash judgment on Wordsworth and Keats, 
Southey’s contempt for Shelley, or, to 
come lower down, Broughain’s estimate 
of Macaulay, or Macaulay’s estimate of 
Brougham are only obiter dicta in criti- 
eism, but are tit-bits in literary gossip. 
We do not regard Fielding as a blockhead 
and a barren rascal because Jolinson pro- 
nounced him to be so, or Wordsworth as 
a poetical charlatan and a political parasite 
on the authority of Byron, and when 
Brougham declares that Macaulay could 
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not reason, and had no conception of what 
an argument was, or when Macaulay affirms 
that Carlyle might as well take at once to 
Irving’s unknown tongue as write such an 
essay as ‘‘ Characteristics,” there is no 
harm done except to the critic himself, 
but we would not willingly lose even the 
splenetic judgments of men of genius much 
less judgments which are often profoundly 
wise and always substantially fair like 
those uttered by Carlyle. 


Worpswortu. 


On our first day’s journey, the casual 
mention of Edmund Burke induced me to 
ask Carlyle who was the best talker he 
had met among notable people in London. 

He said that when he met Wordsworth 
first he had been assured that he talked 
better than any man in England. It was 
his habit to talk whatever was in his mind 
at the time, with total indifference to the 
impression it produced on his hearers ; on 
this occasion he kept discoursing on how 
far you could get carried out of London 
on this side and on that for sixpence. One 
was disappointed perhaps, but, after all, 
this was the only healthy way of talking 
to say what is actually in your mind, and 
let sane creatures who listen make what 
they can of it. Whether they understood 
or not, Wordsworth maintained a stern 
composure, and went his way, content that 
the world went quite another road, When 
he knew him better, he found that no man 
gave you so faithful and vivid a picture of 
any person or thing which he had seen 
with his own eyes. 

I inquired if Wordsworth caire up to 
this description he had heard of him as 
the best talker in England. 

Well, he replied, it was true you would 
get more meaning out of what Words- 
worth had to say to you than from any- 
body else. Leigh Hunt would emit more 
pretty, pleasant ingenious flashes in an 
hour than Wordsworth ina day. But in 
the end you would find, if well consid- 
ered, that you had been drinking perfumed 
water in one case, and in the other you 
got the sense of a deep, earnest nan, who 
had thought silently and painfully on 
many things. There was one exception 
to your satisfaction with the man. When 
he spoke of poetry he harangued about 
metres, cadences, rhythms and so forth, 
and one could not be at the pains of listen- 
ing to him. But on all other subjects he 
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had more sense in him of a sound and in- 
structive sort than any other literary man 
in England. 

I suggested that Wordsworth might 
naturally like to speak of the instrumental 
part of his art, and consider what he had 
to say very instructive, as by modifying 
the instrument, he had wrought a revolu- 
tion in English poetry. He taught it to 
speak in unsophisticated language and of 
the humbler and more familiar interests 
of life. 

Carlyle said, No, not so ; all he kad got 
to say in that way was like a few driblets 
from the great ocean of German specula- 
tion on kindred subjects by Goethe and 
others. Coleridge, who had been in Ger- 
many, brought it over with him, and they 
translated Teutonic thought into a poor, 
disjointed, whitey-brown sort of English, 
and that was nearly all. But Wordsworth, 
after all, was the man of most practical 
mind of any of the persons connected with 
literature whom he had _ encountered ; 
though his pastoral pipings were far from 
being of the importance his admirers im- 
agined. He was essentially a cold, hard, 
silent, practical man, who, if he had not 
fallen into poetry, would have done 
effectual work of some sort in the world. 
This was the impression one got of him as 
he look out of his stern blue eyes, superior 
to men and circumstances. 

I said I had expected to hear of a man 
of softer mood, more sympathetic and less 
taciturn. 

Carlyle said, No, not at all; he wasa 
man quite other than that ; a man of an 
immense head and great jaws like a croco- 
dile’s, cast in a mould designed for pro- 
digious work. 


Francis JEFFREY. 


After a pause he resumed, As far as 
talk might be regarded as simply a recrea- 
tion, not an inquiry after truth and sense, 
Jeffrey said more brilliant and interesting 
things than any man he had met in the 
world. He was a bright-eyed, lively, in- 

enuous little fellow, with something fasci- 
nating and radiant in him when he got into 
his drawing-room tribune. He was not a 
great teacher, far enough from that, nor a 
man of solid sense like Wordsworth, but 
his talk was lively and graphic, though, 
when one came to consider it, it was not 
in any remarkable degree instructive or 
profitable. It was pleasant and titillating, 
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at any rate, like the udorous perfume of a 
pastille aux milles fleurs. 

I remarked that, having started in life 
with the traditional estimate of Jeffrey as 
the king of critics and so forth, I found 
his articlesin the Edinburgh Review, when 
I hunted them out with infinite pains, thin 
and disappointing. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, his speculations 
and cogitations in literature were meagre 
enough, His critical faculty was small, 
and he had no true insight into the nature 
of things ; but the Hdinburgh Review had 
been of use in its time, too ; when a truth 
found it hard to get a hearing elsewhere, 
it was often heard there. At present the 
great Review was considerably eclipsed, 
and the influence with which it started into 
life was quite gone. 


Brownine AnD COLERIDGE. 


I begged him to tell me something of 
the authur of a serial I had come across 
lately, called ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’’ 
printed in painfully small type, on inferior 
paper, but in which I took great delight. 
There were ballads to make the heart beat 
fast, and one little tragedy, ‘* The Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon,’’ which, though not over 
disposed to what he called sentimentality, 
I could not read without tears. The hero- 
ine’s excuse for the sin which left a blot in 
a ’scutcheon stainless for a thousand years, 
was, in the circumstances of the case, as 
touching a line as I could recall in English 
poetry : 


‘*T had no mother, and we were so young.”’ 


He said Robert Browning had a power- 
ful intellect, and among the men engaged 
in literature in England just now was one 
of the few from whom it was possible to 
expect something. He was somewhat un- 
certain about his career, and he himself 
(Carlyle) had perhaps contributed to the 
trouble by assuring him that poetry was 
no longer a field where any true or worthy 
success could be won or deserved. Ifa 
man bad anything to say entitled to the 
attention of rational creatures, all mortals 
would come to recognize after a little that 
there was a more effectual way of saying 
it than in metrical numbers. Poetry used 
to be regarded as the natural, and even the 
essential, language of feeling, but it was 
not at all so; there was not a sentiment 
in the gamut of human passion which 
could not be adequately expressed in prose. 
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Browning’s earliest works had been loudly 
applauded by undiscerning people, but he 
was now heartily askamed of them, and 
hoped in the end to do something alto- 
gether different from ‘‘ Sordello’’ and 
“* Paracelsus.’” He had strong ambition 
and great confidence in himself, and was 
considering his future course just now. 
When he first met young Browning, he 
was a youth living with his parents, peo- 
ple of respectable position among the Dis- 
senters, but not wealthy neither, and the 
little room in which he kept his books was 
in that sort of trim that showed he was 
the very apple of their eyes. He was 
about six and thirty at present, and a little 
time before had married Miss Barrett, the 
writer of various poems. She had long 
been confined to a sofa by spinal disease, 
and seemed destined to end there very 
speedily, but the ending was to be quite 
otherwise, as it proved. Browning made 
his way to her in a strange manner, and 
they fell mutually in love. She rose up 
from her sick bed with recovered strength 
and agility, and was now, it was unde1- 
stood, tolerably well. They married and 
were living together in Italy, like the hero 
and heroine of a mediwval romance. 

I asked him did he remember a little 
poem of Coleridge’s called, ‘*‘ The Sui- 
cide’s Argument ;’’ it had the most as- 
tonishing resemblance to one of Brown- 
ing’s various styles, and in a smaller man 
would suggest palpable imitation. 

This was the poem : 


“THE SUICIDE’S ARGUMENT. 


Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no, 
No question was asked me—it could not be so! 
If the life was the question, a thing sent to try, 
And to live on be Yes ; what can No be? to 
die, 
Nature's ANSWER. 
Ist returned, as ’twere sent? Is’t no worse 
for the wear? 
Think first, what you are ! 
you were ! 
I gave you innocence, I gave you hope, 
Gave health and genius, and an ample scope. 
Return you me guilt, lethargy, despair ? 
Make out the invent’ry ; inspect, compare ! 
Then die—if die you dare !” 


Cail to mind what 


He replied that Browning was an orig- 
inal man, and by no means a person who 
would consciously imitate any one. There 


was nothing very admirable in the per- 
formance likely to tempt a man into imi- 
tation. 


It would be seen by and by that 
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Browning was the stronger man of the 
two, and had no need to go marauding in 
that quarter. 

1 said I thought the stronger man would 
find it hard to match ‘* Christabel,’’ or 
‘*The Ancient Mariner,’”’ or to influence 
men’s lives as they had been influenced 
by ‘* The Friend,’’ or ‘* The Lay Ser- 
mon’’ in their day. 

Not so, Carlyle said, whatever Coleridge 
had written was vague and purposeless, 
and, when one came to consider it, in- 
trinsically cowardly, and for the most part 
was quite forgotten in these times, He 
had reconciled himself to believe in the 
Church of England long after it had be- 
come a dream to him. For his part he 
had gone to hear Coleridge when he first 
came to London with a certain sort of in- 
terest, and he talked an entire evening, or 
lectured, for it was not talk, on whatever 
came uppermost in his mind. There were 
a number of ingenious flashes and pleasant 
illustrations in his discourse, but it led no- 
where, and was essentially barren. When 
all was said, Coleridge was a poor, greedy, 
sensual creature, who could not keep from 
his laudanum bottle though he knew it 
would destroy him. 

One of the products of his system, he 
added, after a pause, was Hartley Cole- 
ridge, whom he (Carlyle) had one day 
seen down in the country, and found the 
strangest ghost of a human creature, with 
eyes that gleamed like two rainbows over 
a ruined world. The poor fellow had 
fallen into worse habits than his father’s, 
and was maintained by a few benevolent 
friends in a way that was altogether mel- 
ancholy and humiliating. Some bvook- 
seller had got a book called ‘* Biographia 
Borealis’’ out of him by locking him up, 
and only letting him out when his day’s 
work was done. He died prematurely, as 
was to be expected of one who had for- 
gotten his relation to everlasting laws, 
which cannot by any contrivance be ignored 
without worse befalling. His brother, he 
believed, had long ceased to do anything 
for him. The brother was a Protestant 
priest ; a smooth, sleek, sonorous fellow, 
who contrived to get on better in the world 
than his father or brother, for reasons 
which need not be inquired intou. He had 
the management of some model High 
Church schools at Chelsea, and quacked 
away there, pouring out huge floods of the 
sort of rhetoric that class of persons deal 
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in, which he tried to persuade himself he 
believed. ‘These were about the entire 
outcome of the Coleridgian theory of 
human duties and responsibilities, 

I inquired if he had ever seen a sonnet 
by Coleridge not included in his poems, 
but published in *‘ The Friend,”’ entitled 
‘*The Good Great Man.’’ In my judg- 
ment it might be confidently placed beside 
the best sonnets of Milton and Words- 
worth ; if Robert Browning had written 
it of Thomas Carlyle, it would do honor 
to them both. He had not read it, and I 
recited it from memory. 

‘* How seldom, Friend! a good great man in- 
herits 

Honor or wealth, with all his worth and 
pains ! 

It sounds like stories from the land of 

spirits, 

If any man obtain that which he merils, 

Or any merit that which he obtains, 


For shame, dear Friend ! renounce this cant- 
ing strain ; 
What wouldst thou have a good great man 
obtain ? 
Place—titles—salary—a gilded chain, 
Or throne of corses which his sword hath 
slain ? 
Greatness and goodness are not means but 
ends, 
he not always treasures, always 
friends, 
The good great man? Three treasures, love 
and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s 
breath, 
And three firm friends, more sure than day 
and night, 
Himself, his 
Death,”’ * 


Yes, he said there were bits of Cole- 
ridge fanciful and musical enough, but the 
theory and practice of his life as he lived 
it, and his doctrines as he practised them, 
was a result not pleasant to contemplate. 

Reverting to Browning, I told him that 
I found it difficult to induce my friends 
to accept him at my estimate, One of 
them, to whom I lent ‘‘ Sordello,’’ sent it 
back with an inquiry, whether by any 
chance it might be the sacred book of the 
Irvingite Church, written in their unknown 
tongue? If it had a meaning, as I had 
assured him, was there any good reason 
why the problems of poetry should be 


Hath 


Maker, and the angel 





* Speaking ot this little poem several years 
afterward with Robert Browning, he pointed 
out a fact which had escaped me, that though 
in structure and character it is a sonnet, it 
might be technically denied that title, as it has 
a line more than the legitimate number, 
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more abstruse and perplexing than the 
problems of mathematics ? 

At a later period (1854), speaking again 
of the Brownings, I asked him if he had 
read ‘* Aurora Leigh.’’ I found graphic 
character painting and charming bits of 
social philosophy in it, and a style as easy 
and flowing as the best talk of cultivated 
people. What it wanted, I thought, was 
what her, husband was strongest in, 
dramatic power. The feeble old Pusey- 
ite und the peasant girl, the woman of 
fashion and the woman of genius, spoke 
the same epigrammatic or axiomatic lan- 
guage. If it were reduced to half the 
length it would probably have twice the 
chance of living. 

Carlyle said he had read little bite of 
‘** Aurora Leigh,’’ in reviews chiefly, and 
did not discern anything in it which sug- 
gested the probability of its living beyond 
its little day. It furnished rather a beg- 
garly account of this nineteenth century, 
with which one might guess future centu- 
ries would not concern themselves much. 
She went extensively into Fourierism and 
phalansteries, things likely to be altogether 
forgotten, and which would make the 
reading of the book a task as difficult to 
the next century as Spenser’s historical 
allegories or Dryden’s theological ones 
were just now. But she did not want a 
certain bright vivacity and keen womanly 
eye for the strange things transacted in 
the theatre of the world neither. If it 
was too big, that was not an uncommon 
fault of books just now. After a pause, 
he went on to say that he often reflected 
what an old Roman or a vigorous Norse- 
man would make of modern sentimental 
poetry, or’of such a windy phenomenon 
as Shelley. 

CARLETON. 


i recalled an incident at one of our re- 
cent breakfasts in Dublin, the by-play of 
which had escaped him. He was speak- 
ing of Shelley, and declared he was a poor 
shrieking creature who had said or sung 
nothing worth a serious man being at the 
trouble of remembering, D. F. Mac- 
Carthy, a young poet, who was an en- 
thusiastic Shelleyite, was in great wrath, 
but controlled himself out of respect for 
the laws of hospitality.* William Carle- 


* D. F. MacCarthy, the translator of Calde- 
ron and author of ‘‘ The Early Days of Shel- 
ley,”’ ete. 
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ton,* who was present, took up Carlyle’s 
dictum, and declared that this was what 
he had long been saying to these young 
men, but they would not listen to him, 
MacCarthy, who had great humor and 
readiness, and who was persuaded that 
Carleton had never taken the trouble to 
real either Shelley or Carlyle, looked? at 
him reproachfully a moment, and said, 
“Surely, Carleton, you would not dis- 
parage Shelley’s masterpiece, ‘ Sartor Re- 
sattus?’’’ The ripple of laughter with 
which the company received this sally put 
Carleton on his guard ; he looked round 
the table with his keen natural wit, di- 
vined the state of the case, and escaped 
the ambuscade, ‘‘ Ah, my young friend,” 
he said, ‘‘ it would be well for Shelley if 
he could write a book like ‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus.’ ’” 
Savace Lanpor. 


I spoke of Savage Landor. Landor, he 
said, was a man of real capacity for liter- 
ary work of some sort, but he had fallen 
into an extravagant method of stating his 
opinions, which made any serious accept- 
ance of them altogether impossible. If 
he encountered anywhere an honest man 
doing his duty with decent constancy, he 
straightway announced that here was a 
phenomenal mortal, a new and authentic 
emanation of the Deity. This was a sort 
of talk to which silence was to be pre- 
ferred. Landor had not come to discern 
the actual relation of things in the world, 
very far from it. But there was some- 
thing honorable and elevated, too, in his 
view of the subject when one came to con- 
sider it. He was sincere as well as ardent 
and impetuous, and he was altogether per- 
suaded for the time that the wild fancies 
he paraded before the world were actual 
verities, But the personal impression he 
Jeft on those who casually encountered 
him was that of a wild creature with fierce 
eyes and boisterous attitudes, uttering 
prodigious exaggerations on every topic 
that turned up, followed by a guffaw that 
was not exhilarating ; rather otherwise, in- 
deed. 

1 said he dropped his paragons as 
abruptly as he took them up. The first 
edition of the ‘* Imaginary Conversations”’ 
was dedicated to Bolivar and Sir Robert 
Wilson ; to Bolivar because he accom- 





* Author of ‘‘ The Traits and Stories of the 
lrish Peasantry.”’ 
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plished a more memorable work than any 
man had ever brought to a termination in 
this universe, and to Wilson for prodigious 
military achievements and heroic personal 
virtues. John Forster told me that Landor 
erased these dedications because he had 
altered his mind about the men, and re- 
garded Bolivar, in particular, as an im- 
postor, crowned with laurels for winning 
battles at which he was not even present. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, this was his 
method of procedure. He was not in- 
flexible in his opinions, but he was inflexi- 
ble in his determination to be right, 
which, when one came to consider it, was 
the more manful and honorable method. 

I suggested that it was a serious deduc- 
tion from the ‘* Imaginary Conversations” 
that they had the’ dramatic form without 
the dramatic spirit. He made Romans, 
Saxons and Sandwich Islanders talk the 
same balanced periods, and approached 
the heart of a subject by the same slow 
Socratic method. And he sometimes de- 
stroyed the illusion of his work by putting 
sly sarcasms on Pitt or Byron, Napoleon 
or the Pope, into the mouths of Greeks 
and Romans, or of Englishmen of quite a 
different generation. 

Yes, he said, even in the windy rollick- 
ing Noctes of Blackwood you met human 
beings whose sayings belonged to the 
speaker, and were not to be confounded 
one with another; but the ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions’? were all more or less Landor. 
There were fine touches of character in 
his statesmen and poets which Wilson or 
Lockhart could not match, astonishing 
liveliness and vigor, too, and a far wider 
horizon of human interest. 

I inquired whether literature was not 
merely his pastime, taken up by fits and 
starts ? 

He replied that Landor had been drawn 
into literature by ambition ; he found it 
did not altogether succeed with him ; his 
merits were far from being acknowledged 
by all mankind, which soured him in deal- 
ing with his fellow-creatures. 

After a pause he went on. Landor, 
when he was young, went to Italy, believ- 
ing that England was too base a place for 
a man of honor to dwell in ; but he soon 
came to discover that Italy was intrinsi- 
cally a baser place. For the last ten years 
he lived near Bath, coming rarely to Lon- 
don, which he professed to hate and de- 
spise. He had left his wife in Italy, giv- 
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ing-her all his income except a couple of 
hundred pounds to get him a daily beef- 
steak in England. She was not a wise or 
docile woman, and he could not live with 
her any longer. He was about to remove 
his children that they might be properly 
educated, a task for which he esteemed 
her in no way fit, but the eldest son 
snatched up a gun and declared that he 
had come to a time of life to form an opin- 
ion on this question, and by G—— he 
would shoot any one who attempted to 
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separate his mother and her children—so 
Landor had to leave them where they 
were. 

I inquired if his wife were the Ianthe to 
whom so many of his poems were ad- 
dressed. Curlyle said he thought not; 
Janthe was probably a young girl at Bath, 
whom Landor counted the model of all 
perfection, and whom he got a good deal 
rallied about in London, other people 
forming quite a different estimate of her 
gifts.— Contemporary Review. 
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WOMEN IN THE REIGN OF TERROR, 


BY J. G. ALGER. 


When we think of the women who per- 
ished by the guillotine, we are apt to re- 
member only Marie Antoinette, Princess 
Elisabeth, Madame Roland, Charlotte Cor- 
day, or Madame Dubarry ; yet, after all, 
these were not the greatest atrocities of 
the Terror. There were reasons, howso- 
ever barbarous, for the slaighter of these 
celebrated personages. Marie Antoinette 
had occupied a throne, and was believed 
to have taken an active part in politics. 
Elisabeth, though pure and blameless, was 
the King’s sister, and almost inevitably 
shared his fate. Madame Roland could 
not plead her sex, for she had been (so to 
speak) a Girondin statesman, and when 
she refused pity to Marie Antoinette she 
recognized the principle that if women mix 
in politics they must accept the risks. 
Charlotte Corday, howsoever we may ad- 
mire her motives, was a murderess, and 
was executed. Madame Dubarry, though 
for twenty years in retirement, had en- 
riched herself at the expense of France ; 
but even she would probably have escaped 
had it not been for the relentless persecu- 
tion of an Englishman, Grieve.* The most 
unpardonable crimes of the Revolution 
were the butchery of harmless and (in 
many cases) obscure women, for heedless 
talk, for letters or remittances to émigré 
husbands or sons, for sheltering fugitives, 
for possessing medals of Louis XVI., for 
hearing mass celebrated by recusant priests. 
Family affection and generous instincts 
were then crimes. Louis Blanc professed 
to regard the Terror as no worse than the 





* See Englishmen in the French Revolution. 


repression of the Indian Mutiny or of the 
Jamaica rising ; but, for a parallel to the 
murder of those women, some high-born 
but others humble, we must go back to 
the infamous trial by Jeffreys of Alice 
Lisle for sheltering one of Monmouth’s 
rebels, or to the diabolical execution by 
Henry VIII. of the aged Countess of Salis- 
bury, whose only offence was that her son, 
Cardinal Pole, had denounced the King’s 
divoree. Nay, even these isolated bar- 
barities are not parallels. The wholesale 
butcheries in France were unexampled 
since the proscriptions of the Roman em- 
perors. 

I am not speaking, it will be observed, 
of Madame de Lamballe and other victims 
of the September massacres, for those hor- 
rors were the work of a band of assassins ; 
nor of the even more fiendish holocausts 
at Nantes, for those had no semblance of 
judicial formalities. 1 confine myself to 
the condemnations of the revolutionary 
tribunal of Paris, condemnations preceded 
by the form at least of a trial, with judges 
and juries,* the interrogation of the ac- 
cused, and usually the calling of witnesses, 
I select the Paris tribunal because, al- 
though, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, all France was dotted over with 
tribunals, Paris was probably the bigh- 
water mark of what may be called judicial 
ferocity. 

The first capital sentence on a woman 
was passed on the 12th April, 1793. 
Catherine Clére, a domestic servant at 





* There were sixteen judges and sixty jurors ; 
the jurors received eighteen francs a day. 
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Valenciennes, 55 years of age, was found 
drunk at night in the streets of that town, 
shouting “‘ Vive le Roi ’’ and singing revo- 
lutionary songs. Probably it was a case 
of in vino veritas, albeit her master assured 
the tribunal that during five months in his 
service she had shown no anti-republican 
sentiments ; and there was no evidence of 
her having meddled in politics. Next day 
two members of the Convention, horrified 
at the infliction of death for so light an 
offence, urged a respite ; but the Conven- 
tion declined to interfere, and it is said 
that even while the brief discussion was 
going on the guillotine did its work. Two 
months later three Breton women, aged 
24, 25, and 27, implicated with twent 
men in a royalist plot, detected by the 
digging up of papers in a garden, suffered 
the same penalty. A few weeks more and 
it was the turn of Charlotte Corday. By 
this time the Parisians had become accus- 
tomed to the ‘‘ equality of the sexes’’ be- 
fore the guillotine, and the monthly statis- 
ties—I follow the Jacobin calendar—show 
a terrible crescendo of executions :—Ven- 
démiaire, 3 women (including Marie An- 
toinette) and 7 men ; Brumaire, 3 women 
(including Madame Roland) and 62 men ; 
Frimaire, 10 women (including Madame 
Dubarry) and 57 men; Nivose, 10 wom- 
en, 51 men ; Pluviose, 8 women, 60 men ; 
Ventose, 11 women, 105 men ; Germinal, 
12 women, 143 men; Flotial, 27 women 
(including Princess Elisabeth), 327 men ; 
Prairial, 33 women, 476 men; Messidor, 
93 women, 703 men; Thermidor, lst to 
9th, 59 women, 283 men. If Robespierre 
had not been overturned, and if Thermidor 
had continued as it had begun, the month- 
ly number of women would have risen to 
177. As Edgar Quinet remarks, the 
longer the system lasted the more the Ter- 
rorists were doomed to prolong it: an 
eternity of murders would have been 
necessary before the favorable moment for 
clemency was found. It should also be 
mentioned that the acquittals, which at 
first considerably outnumbered the convic- 
tions, became after Pluviose a dwindling 
minority, and that of the 5000 persons 
still in prison when Robespierre fell we 
may assume one third to have been women. 
An idea of the Terror, however, is much 
better formed from the study of one or 
two cases than from a general survey, and 
I select what seem to me the most thrill- 
ing tragedies—thrilling, yet comparatively 





little known. The first is that of. the 
‘** Virgins of Verdun.’’ Verdun was a 
fortified town. It was so ill equipped and 
garrisoned that when the Prussians ad- 
vanced against it in August, 1792, they 
might easily have stormed it; but, not 
knowing its defenceless condition, they oc- 
cupied the heights commanding the town, 
and, after repulsipg a sortie, began a 
bombardment. Four houses were burned 
down and eighty much damaged. The 
inhabitants had to seek refuge in their cel- 
lars. Among those who did this were a 
Madame de Lalance and her three nieces ; 
but the latter, on their neighbor’s house 
taking fire, courageously sallied forth, and 
amid falling shot and bombs helped to re- 
move the furniture. The humbler inhab- 
itants assembled, forced the wealthier resi- 
dents to join them and place themselves at 
their head, and, collecting outside the 
town-hall, clamored for a capitulation. 
The commandant, Beaurepaire, called a 
council of war, and it pronounced for sur- 
render ; but Beaurepaire, unduly sensitive 
as to his supposed honor, shot himself— 
thereby earning interment in the Pantheon 
at Paris. The capitulation was signed on 
the 2nd September. A Prussian officer, 
passing through the streets just afterward, 
was fired at from a hairdresser’s window 
and killed. All the town was in a panic, 
fearing that the capitulation would be an- 
nulled and the place given up to pillage. 
**T do not know,’’ says an eyewitness, of 
whom there is more to be said presently, 
‘* who conceived the idea of a deputation 
going to the King of Prussia and offering 
sweetmeats’’—Verdun was famous for its 
sweetmeats—‘‘ but this idea was generally 
adopted. The ladies offered their money, 
and young ladies were chosen to present 
his majesty with a pretty basket contain- 
ing the sweetmeats. My aunt, the Baron- 
ess de Lalance, had her horses harnessed 
to her wagon and took us to the camp’’— 
which was two miles off. ‘‘ All was done 
so hurriedly that we had not the least no- 
tion of what we were wanted to do. Our 
relations spoke together, but without say- 
ing a word to us.”’ The deputation con- 
sisted of Madame de Lalance,—her hus- 
band was a royalist émigré,—Madame 
Masson, a widow,—these two had bought 
the sweetmeats at a confectioner’s,—Ma- 
dame Tabouillot, her daughter Claire, aged 
15,.and Madame de Lalance’s three nieces, 
Suzanne, Gabrielle,. and Barbe Henry, 
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aged respectively 24, 23, and 15. They 
were coldly received, and the King re- 
fused the basket of sweetmeats, offered 
him by the two girls Claire and Barbe. 
It is not clear whether flowers were also 
offered ; possibly the basket was decorat- 
ed with them. 

Two days afterward, the Prussians being 
about to raise their camp, there was some 
curiosity to see the cannon which had so 
terrified the inhabitants. Crowds went to 
see the camp, and the then Crown Prince, 
afterward Frederic William IIL., a young 
man of 22, who kept a diary of this 
French campaign, speaks of meeting a 
patty of women and pretty girls, He po- 
litely accosted them ; they returned his 
greeting ; and leading his horse by the 
bridle, he accompanied them a short dis- 
tance, pleased with their conversation. 
There can be little doubt that this party 
included Mademoiselle Lagirouziére, and 
three sisters, Anne, Henriette, and Héléne 
Watrin, aged 23, 21, and 20, or rather 
two of them. They saw the King, who 
asked Héléne whether there was a theatre 
at Verdun, and she replied in the negative. 

Le it remembered that the Tuileries had 
been stormed three weeks previously, that 
the King and Queen were prisoners in the 
Temple, that a large, perhaps the larger, 
portion of Frenchmen welcomed the Prus- 
sians who were to put down the Paris mob 
and restore the monarchy, and that the 
Prussians throughout the campaign had 
had constant proofs of the friendliness of 
the people. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more natural than these amenities at Ver- 
dun—to say nothing of the fact that the 
first deputation was designed to avert the 
pillage of the town. The Paris Jacobins, 
however, denounced the capitulation as 
due to the intrigues and clamors of the 
royalist inhabitants ; the deputations were 
magnified into triumphal processions, with 
gitls dressed in white for the occasion—the 
2nd of September was a Sunday, and the 
Sunday dresses may have been white—and 
a ball was said to have been given to the 
Prussian officers. When, six weeks after- 
ward, the invaders had to evacuate Ver- 
dun, the Convention issued thundering de- 
crees against the inhabitants, and ordered 
the arrest of the district and municipal 
authorities. In January, 1793, most of 
them were liberated ; but a prosecution 
was ordered against the members of 
the council of war and against gendarmes 
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who had continued to serve during the 
Prussian occupation. 

In February the Convention acknowl- 
edged that the place had been defenceless, 
and declared that the inhabitants had not 
deserved ill of their country ; but, with 
not unusual want of logic, it ordered the 
prosecution both of the men who had 
clamored for capitulation and of the wom- 
en who had visited the Prussian camp. 
Women, the report urged, were the chief 
cause of the emigration of the nobles, and, 
together with the priests, they kept up an 
anti-revolutionary fanaticism. Moreover, 
if left unpunished, they would teach their 
children hatred of liberty—this implied 
that punishment was to make them love 
liberty—that is to say, Jacobin rule. 
Whether before or in consequence of this 
decree, the women and girls were one 
evening summoned to the bishop’s palace 
and interrogated. Foratime nothing fol- 
lowed, and the affair seemed at an end ; 
but by and by they were arrested and con- 
fined in a convent in the town, ‘‘ where 
we passed the winter,’’ says Barbe Henry 
—but probably it was the summer—‘“‘ as 
agreeably as possible.’’ The accused, 
with the exception of the Baroness de 
Lalance, belonged to the upper middle 
class rather than to the aristocracy. Ma- 
dame Masson was a magistrate’s widow ; 
the Henrys were a magistrate’s daughters ; 
Mile. Lagirouziére was a forest official’s 
daughter ; the Watrins’ father had been 
an officer ; another prisoner was a cap- 
tain’s widow ; and another sold watches. 
In the spring, Barbe says,—but it must 
have been in November or December, 
1793,—it was decided that they should be 
tried by the departmental tribunal at St. 
Mihieh After being again interrogated 
they were accordingly taken thither, about 
ninety in all, for besides these women and 
girls there were male inhabitants, charged 
with intriguing for the capitulation. The 
soldiers who escorted them were very kind 
to the prisoners ; but at St. Mihiel they 
encountered a ferocious mob, and the sol- 
diers had to draw their swords to save 
them from being massacred. The women 
and the girls were detained four months in 
aconvent. Then orders came from Paris 
that they should be conducted thither ; 
and the local authorities, evidently per- 
ceiving that this was tantamount to a 
death-warrant, remonstrated against the 
expense of transporting prisoners and wit- 
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nesses to Paris, and were very dilatory in 
collecting the evidence. The accused were 
again taken to Verdun, and again inter- 
rogated. Barbe gave her age as 16 ; but 
the magistrate, who wore the Jacobin em- 
blem, the red eap, told the clerk to write 
down that she was fille majeure—an adult. 
‘** No, citizen,”’ objected Barbe : ‘‘ I am 
not of age, for I am only 16,’’ ‘“* Hold 
your tongue,’’ was the reply. ‘* You like 
the Capets, for you offered sweetmeats 
and flowers to the Prussian tyrant.” 
Then, turning to the clerk, he repeated, 
** Write ‘ fille majeure.’’’? Barbe, how- 
ever, again objected, and her correct age 
was given. 

On the 10th of March the accused were 
placed in open carts and started for Paris. 
There was no straw, and, while some of 
the prisoners sat on their sinall bundles of 
clothes, others were forced to stand and 
lean against the side of the cart. The 
gendarmes showed as much humanity as 
fear of compromising themselves allowed, 
and sometimes permitted them, when tired 
of their constrained posture and of the jolt- 
ing, to get down and walk. At St. Méné- 
hould there was an attempted rescue by 
officers who had overtaken therm from Ver- 
dun ; but it was ineffectual. The journey 
lasted a fortnight; and on arriving in 
Paris they were taken at once to the Con- 
ciergerie, either because the other prisons 
were full or because an immediate trial 
had been resolved upon. Like the other 
inmates, they found the Conciergerie 
crowded and fetid but they prayed fer- 
vently. The prisoners were interrogated 
by Fougquier-Tinville. Even that infamous 
man seems to have had compunetions as 
to the juniors. He tried to make them 
cast the whole eresponsibility on their 
parents or relations ; but, resigned to their 
fate, they refused to incriminate their 
elders. With perhaps impolitic reticence, 
indeed, they revoked their previous frank 
admissions, Barbe denying that she saw 
any sweetmeats, though, as we have seen, 
she actually offered them. One of the 
Watrins had not been to the camp at all, 
but had merely sent money to her émigre 
brother. All were alike asked, even the 
two girls, whether by their intrigue, they 
had not forced the garrison to capitulate. 
‘*T was too frightened for that,’’ replied 
Anne Watrin. ‘‘I hid in the garden to 
see the bombs fall,”” The fourteen women 
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and girls—the three Henrys were orphans, 
and the Watrins had no father living— 
were brought on the 24th of April before 
the tribunal, together with twenty-one men 
—viz., the captain who signed the capitu- 
lation, several municipal officers and 
gendarmes, five ecclesiastics, a druggist, a 
hairdresser, a chandler, etc. Barbe states 
that behind the judges sat women toying 
and jesting with them. The counsel as- 
signed the prisoners was allowed a quarter 
of an hour to speak in their defence. 

All were convicted and sentenced to 
death ; but the law then, as now, provid- 
ed that capital sentences on persons under 
16 should be commnted. Barbe and 
Claire were accordingly condemned to 20 
years’ imprisonment and to stand six hours 
on the scaffold. Had they been a few 
months older they would doubtless have 
perished, for boys just over 16 and girls 
of 18 were sacrificed on other occasions. 
Some of the spectators had shown com- 
passion during the trial ; but when sen- 
tence was pronounced there were plaudits, 
in which the witnesses joined, Thereupon, 
either from excitement or from bravado, 
the Watrins clapped their hands also ; 
their companions followed suit, ‘‘ indulg- 
ing in I know not what transports,’ says 
Barbe, who did not at the moment undei- 
stand that her life was spared. Taken out 
of court, their hair was cut off and their 
hands tied behind them. The executioner 
was about to prepare Barbe also for the 
guillotine; but her sister Suzanne ex- 
claimed against the mistake, and he de- 
sisted. Barbe fainted. When she recov- 
ered consciousness she found herself in 
the bed of Madame de Boutfllers, a fellow- 
rere who showed the poor child every 

indness. When the clock struck seven 
—Barbe says: ‘‘in the morning: a 
very excusable inaccuracy, for it must have 
been evening—Madame de Bouftiers said, 
** Tt is all over,’’ and all was over. The 
twelve had been guillotined. Next day 
Barbe and Claire were placed, not, it is 
said, on the guillotine, but on a platform 
erected forthe purpose, an inscription stat- 
ing that the girls had furnished money, 
food, and munitions to the enemy ; but 
passers-by shrugged their shoulders and 
not a single insult was uttered. How long 
the girls were imprisoned is not known ; 
but it is probable that they were liberated 
in 1795. 
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Three-and-thitty years after this tragedy 
Barbe Henry,* then the wife of a Colonel 
Meslier, wrote for her daughter’s perusal, 
on the eve of confirmation, the narrative 
from which we have largely quoted. It 
was not written for publication, and has 
never yet been published in its entirety ; 
but the sculptor David d’Angers, having 
with his revolutionary fanaticism justified 
the executions, Cuvillier Fleury, in a small 
volume, ‘‘ Portraits Politiques et Révolu- 
tionnaires,’’ was allowed in 1851 to give 
extracts from it. The narrative bears the 
stamp of truth, though of course after 
thirty years the writer may have fallen into 
slight inaccuracies. Her statement, more- 
over, as to the Prussian officer having been 
shot, which seems to have been studiously 
suppressed at the trial, is confirmed by the 
Prussian Crown Piince’s diary, published 
in 1846. 

On the 17th July, 1794—another eleven 
days and Robespierre’s fall would have 
saved them—sixteen Carmelite nuns from 
Compiégne were butchered on even flim- 
sier pretexts. Their troubles had begun 
with domiciliary visits. They were re- 
peatedly invited to re-enter the world, but 
unanimously refused. Some were even 
pressed by their families thus to study 
their own safety, and the brother of a 
novice of 16 (Marie Jeanne Meunier) went 
so far as to threaten force ; but the novice, 
while thanking her family for their solici- 
tude, declared that death alone should part 
her from the community. In September, 
1792, however, they were compelled to 
quit their convent and assume secular 
dress. They were quartered in four 
houses in the town, scanty pensions being 
assigned them out of their confiscated 
property ; but even these pensions be- 
came conditional on taking an oath to be 
faithful to the nation and to maintain lib- 
erty and equality. They were entrapped 
into signing a blank paper as being merely 
a promise not to disturb public tranquil- 
lity ; but this turned out to be the oath. 
They corresponded with their ex-chaplain 





*In 1815, according to information fur- 
nished in 1847 by a Prussian diplomatic at- 
taché to M. Mérat for his Verdun en 1792, she 
was offered a pension of 1200 francs by her 
old acquaintance Fredeiic William III., and 
refused it, Five years later, however, her resi- 
dence near Metz having been burned down, 
and having four children to bring up on small 
means, she applied for the pension ; and she 
received it from 1821 till her death in 1836, 
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and with relatives, who did not conceal 
their sadness at the state of affairs, and 
one of their correspondents warned them 
to be more discreet in their letters and 
conversation. In June, 1794, their lodg- 
ings were searched, and letters were seized, 
as also a portrait of Louis XVI. sent to 
Sister Brard by a cousin, Mulot de la 
Ménardiére. A _ Voltaicean bookseller, 
and an incorrigible rhymester, he had 
written under the portrait a quatrain ex- 
tolling the King. It was an imprudence 
to preserve their letters, for one con- 
demned the King’s execution, and another 
expressed satisfaction at a repulse of the 
‘* French patriots’? in Belgium. There 
were also verses sighing for the end of 
crimes and of devouring vultures. Sister 
Brard having been prevented by the cold 
from working in the garden, Mulot in 
verse wished the cold would destroy not 
only insects but Jacobin deputies. After 
being three days confined to their lodg- 
ings, the sixteen nuns were lodged as pris- 
oners in the Visitation convent. 

Thanks to a Sister Philippe, who hap- 
pened to be away in Paris, and survived 
in a convent at Sens till 1856, we have 
some particulars of those unfortunate 
ladies.* The prioress was Marie Charlotte 
Tjedoine, 42 years of age. In girlhood 
she felt a vocation for the cloister; but 
her parents were too poor to pay a dowry. 
Princess Louise, daughter of Louis XV., 
who had joined the Carmelites at St. 
Denis, heard of and sent for her, and in- 
duced Marie Antoinette (not yet Queen, 
but Dauphine) to pay the money. In 
eleven years Marie Ledoine became prior- 
ess, and she composed hymns for use in 
the convent. Two of the nuns were in 
1794 in their eightieth year. Another, 
Sister Croissy, was grand-niece of Louis 
XIV.’s able minister, Colbert ; the then 
Queen was present at her taking the veil, 
and she was for eight years prioress. 
Then there was a widow, Rosalie Chrétien 
de Neuville. Married at 18, and a widow 
at 23, she was for eighteen months incon- 
solable, refused to see anybody, and had 
her rooms hung with crape. She was at 
length persuaded to resume her music and 
drawing, and after some reflection entered 
the convent. For a time rather unsettled, 
she gradually became composed. Sister 





* Another nun was on a visit of comfort to 
a bereaved family, and she also escaped, 
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Brard, now 58, had known Louis XV.’s 
queen, who stvled her ‘‘ my amiable phi- 
losopber-nun.”” She was, probably, fond 
of talking to the juniors of her royal 
friend. Sister Petras, aged 24, had been 
five years nurse in the hospital at Nevers. 
The others were mostly between 40 and 
50. There were four ‘‘ converse’’ sisters 
or servants. Two of them had not taken 
the veil—Terése Soiron, 42 years of age, 
formerly so beautiful, that the Princess de 
Lamballe, on a visit to the convent, tried 
hard to persuade her to enter her service ; 
and Jeanne Vézotal, only 30, who had 
come as recently as 1787, and thongh 
warned that troubles were approaching, 
was not to be deterred. Louise Sviron, 
another ‘‘ converse,’’ was probably Terése’s 
elder sister. 

At the Visitation convent the prisoners 
found twenty-one English Benedictine 
nuns from Cambray, and would gladly 
have embraced ‘‘ these venerable sisters, 
whom Anglican intolerance had formerly 
forced to take refuge in France, and whom 
a still crueller proscription was to cast back 
into the arms of their first persecutors,”’ 
but windows and doors had been walled 
up to prevent communication. For three 
weeks the Carmelites remained in the con- 
vent, singing hymns and repeating prayers. 
They were refused change of linen, and 
when at last they obtained permission to 
wash they were, in the midst of washing, 
hurried off in their wet garments to Paris. 
They left amid the insults of the mob, 
and even women who had formerly bene- 
fited by their bounty clapped their hands, 
saying it was well to get rid of useless 
mouths,. Possibly they would have es- 
eaped the fatal journey if they had not, on 
hearing that their bishop, safe across the 
frontier, had condemned the oath, sent 
for the mayor, and, despite his remon- 
gtrances and warnings, repudiated their 
blank paper signatures, 

They reached Paris on the 13th July. 
What a Sunday for them! Taken from 
prison to prison, all too full to receive 
them, they were at last lodged in the Con- 
ciergerie. Poor Marie Thouret, 79 years 
of age, and handcuffed like the rest, was 
too infirm and stiff, after a three-days’ 
journey, to get out of the cart, whereupon 
a gendarme brutally dragged her out and 
threw her on the pavement. She was 
picked up with bleeding face. At the 
Conciergerie the nuns sang their hymns 
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and exhorted their fellow-prisoners. The 
16th July being a great Carmelite festival, 
Sister de Neuville composed a hymn, and 
wrote it down with a piece of coal. On 
the 17th they were tried. They were 
charged with holding nocturnal meetings, 
with corresponding with émigrés, and with 
concealing royal robes— simply robes 
which at Christmas they threw round wax 
figures of the Magi, to ornament their 
Bethlehem. Mulot was irecluded in the 
prosecution, and they had found him at 
the Conciergerie, where the persuasions of 
the prioress had induced him to abjure his 
sceptical opinions, Though a bookseller, 
and a married man, his wife being then in 
prison at Chantilly, he was described as a 
recusant priest. Seeing a fellow-towns- 
man on the jury, Mulot appealed to him 
to confirm his protest on this point ; but 
the juror replied, ‘* Hold thy tongue, 
wretch ! Thon hast no 1ight to speak ; 
do not add to the number of thy crimes.’’ 
The nuns were asked whether they had 
not concealed arms for the émigrés, ** Be- 
hold,’’ said the prioress, producing a 
crucifix, ‘* the only arms we have ever pos- 
sessed.” The prisoners acknowledged, 
however, that they were sincerely attached 
to the monarchy. As to corresponding 
(on religious subjects only) with their ex- 
chaplain, the prioress urged that she alone 
was responsible, for no one else conld 
write a single letter without her permis- 
sion, and that the servant-sisters who post- 
ed the letters knew nothing of the con- 
tents, and were bound to do what they 
were ordered. ‘* Hold your tongue !”’ 
interposed the judge. ‘* Their duty was 
to give information to the nation.” 

> On sentence cf death being passed, the 
nuns thanked their judges—all but Terese 
Soiron, who, pvor soul, fainted, but quick- 
ly recovered on water being sent for, and 
excused herself to her companions for her 
weakness, Brought into court without 
breakfast, and refused even the slightest 
‘* bite’ before going to the scaffold, they 
would have been famished had not the sub- 
plioress, by offering her mantle to the 
prison porter, procured some morsels of 


chocolate, which weie divided among 
them. After an affectionate parting with 


their fellow-prisoners, they started for the 
Barriére du Trdne. During the three-mile 
ride they sang the Miserere, ‘‘ Salve Re- 
gina,’’ and the “‘ Te Deum.’’ The spec- 
tators were touched by their white robes 
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and their fortitude, and were silent. At 
the foot of the scaffold the nuns sang, 
‘* Veni, Creator,’’ the executioner, with 
nnusual indulgence, allowing them to sing 
it through ; the prioress, at her own re- 
quest, was guillotined last. Sister Meu- 
nier, only 18, was the first to mount the 
steps, and, refusing the executioner’s as- 
sistance, laid her head on the block. 
Each, as her turn came, knelt before the 
prioress and besought her blessing. The 
spectators preserved unwonted silence. 

For most of these details we are indebt- 
ed to Sister Philippe, who assiduously col- 
lected information respecting her unfortu- 
nate comrades ; but I may add an inter- 
esting, though not entirely accurate, pas- 
sage from the narrative of the English 
Benedictines of Cambray, first published 
in my Lnglishmen in the French Revolu- 
tion, — 


** About the middle of June, 1794, sixteen 
Carmelite nuns were brought to Compiégne 
and lodged in a room which faced ours ; they 
had not been long there before they were hur- 
ried off to Paris, without any previous notice, 
for no other crime than that an emigrant 
priest, who had been their chaplain, had writ- 
ten to them and made mention of a bishop, 
who was also an emigrant, desiring compli- 
ments to an elderly gentleman, who was cousin 
to one of the community. This person unfor- 
tunately possessed considerable property, a 
crime not easily overlooked in those days. 
This venerable man was also conducted to 
Paris with the nuns, A servant who attended 
him seemed ready to die with grief, and the 
good old gentleman shed tears at parting. 
The above religious quitted the Compiégne 
prison in the most saint-like manner. We 
saw them embrace each other before they set 
off, and they took an affectionate leave of us 
by the motion of their hands and other friend- 
ly gestures. On their way to the scaffold itself 
(as we were informed by an eye-witness of re- 
spectability and credit), they behaved with a 
firm and cheerful composure which nothing 
but a spotless conscience could inspire, result- 
ing from a joyful hope and confidence in the 
blessed recompense that attended their suffer- 
ings in the cause of virtue. They repeated 
aloud on the scaffold the Litanies of the 
Blessed Virgin, until the fatal axe interrupted 
the voice of the last of this holy company... . 


Being repeatedly assured we had not money 
to purchase [secular] clothes, he [the mayor] 
went himself to the apartment which those re- 
spectable ladies had occupied, and brought 
us some of the poor clothing they had left 
there ; these he desired we should put on 
without delay. The next day the news became 
confirmed that the poor Carmelites had been 
put to death by the guillotine, The old 
clothes, which before appeared of small value, 
were now so much esteemed that we deemed 
ourselves unworthy to wear them ; still, forced 
by necessity, we put them on, and these con- 
stituted the greater part of our mean apparel 
on our return to England. We yet keep them, 
a few excepted, which we have disposed of to 
particular friends,’’ 


One of the things most difficult to 
understand in these butcheries is the in- 
sensibility of the jurymen. The future 
Court painter, Gérard, placed at 22 years 
of age on the jury, through the interest of 
his master David, in order that he might 
be exempted from military service, 
shammed lameness or illness, and acted 
enly twice, acquitting the accused on both 
occasions ; but Gérard’s feeling was quite 
exceptional At the opposite pole were 
brutal fanatics, who interrupted or insult- 
ed the prisoners ; but, as is proved by the 
recently published correspondence of 
Meyére, of Laudun, there were jurors 
who were affectionate husbands and fa- 
thers, taking their sanguinary duties so 
much as a matter of course that, when 
writing home, they would speak of press 
of business, would seldom mention, and 
very seldom justify, their verdicts, mostly 
discussing family or local topics, The 
jurors, moreover, do not seem to have 
been considered responsible for the actiy- 
ity of the guillotine, for when Fouquier- 
Tinville and other Terrorists met their 
deserts’the jurors, if they had been jurors 
merely, were left unmolested. Nor do 
they appear to have experienced any re- 
morse. Neither at the time, nor subse- 
quently, had they any consciousness that 
they were accessories to murder.—a- 
tional Review. 


———~e ¢9———— 


THE FALL OF BALMACEDA, 


BY AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN CHILE, 


Tue diez y ocho holidays in Santiago 
this season have been gayer than usual. 
It is at the national commemoration of the 


independence of Chile that for one week 
in the year this dreary capital awakes to 
life and festivity. | 
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Only those who have been in Chile dur- 
ing the last eight months, and experienced 
the terrorism and repression that have held 
the entire population duting the dictator- 
ship of Balmaceda, can understand the 
sudden reaction, and the general rejoicing 
and relief, that were felt when the civil 
war ended, and his power was broken, 
The events of the last few weeks have been 
strikingly dramatic, with an undercurrent 
of pathes. 

On the 19th September the great review 
took place on the Santiago race-course. 
A kind of dais had been arranged in the 
new grand stand, where the Junta del 
Gobierno sat in state and surveyed the 
troops. In the centre of the cancha 
(race-course) were drawn up lines of cav- 
alry, artillery, and infantry ; and one by 
one the regiments marched out of the en- 
closure, and, following the track, passed 
in front of the grand stand, while numer- 
ous and not altogether unanitnous bands 
clashed out the stirring national anthem of 
Chile. Flags and white or colored uni- 
forms made a pleasing contrast to the 
spring green of the grass ; and a charac- 
teristic feature was the ceremony of bless- 
ing a large crimson banner, presented to 
the troops by the ladies of Santiago. 
The chaplain of the forces, a priest in 
suitably short robes, was on horseback 
among the staff of General Canto. The 
review was very satisfactory, and the sol- 
diers workmanlike and well drilled ; but 
the effect was marred by the national lack 
of discipline, which permitted the crowd 
to mix with the soldiers. At the tail end 
of one regiment walked a quaint and 
ragged boy, his little head tied up ina 
picturesquely dirty bandage, and a tin can 
hanging on his arm, as he, all unconscious, 
solemnly marched past the Junta del Go- 
bierno. 

Behind the race-course and its brilliant 
colors came a dark wintry belt of trees, 
lightened by the delicate pale spring green 
of a few that were just beginning to bud ; 
and above everything, against a very faint 
blue sky, towered the beautiful Cordillera, 
the glory of Chile. A dazzling unbroken 
whiteness, here and there softened into 
misty patches, changed almost abruptly 
into blackness lower down, except where 
the snow still lay in the hollows, and 
straggled like tiny streams into the hazy 
darkness of the slopes. 

_ It was in the midst of this scene, while 
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the vivas still sounded, that a whisper 
began to go round, and excitement visibly 
gained. The whisper was that Balmaceda 
had shot himself. ‘l’o most it was a reve- 
lation that he had remained in Santiago. 
Tle was believed to be far away, and re- 
port said he had already crossed the Cor- 
dillera, while one account stated that his 
mule-driver had recognized and shot him 
on the way. Many now refused to credit 
the news of his suicide, and looked upon 
it as a mere invention to veil his escape ; 
and those who did bclieve it could only 
say that Balmaceda had but anticipated 
justice. The news was true, 

When Balmaceda took up the reins of 
government, Chile was in a most proaper- 
ous condition,—the national treasury full, 
commerce and industry flourishing.  Ilis 
path seemed easy, for the machinery of 
Government ran smoothly, and required 
no great talent or energy to guide it. But 
his inordinate vanity and his utter want of 
honor were his ruin. One by one, he 
broke faith with every one ; and the fact 
that in twenty-two months he had nine 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs speaks vol- 
umes for itself. At one time, when Beli- 
sario Prato assumed office, and public con- 
fidence was thereby restored, Balmaceda 
had, as it were, a fresh start, and might 
have avoided further friction; but co- 
operation soon became impossible, and the 
Ministry was dissolved. By a little con- 
cession and tact, he might have had the 
aid of the ablest minds in Chile ; but he 
deliberately surrounded himself with Min- 
isters of a low class who were unworthy of 
trust, or else with weak and vain men who 
were mere tools in his clever hands. 

The climax came when the Camera, hav- 
ing no faith in the Ministry, refused sup- 
plies, and the annual votes for the con- 
tinuance of the army and navy ; and Bal- 
maceda practically made himself Dictator, 
and determined to do without Congress. 

When the fleet went out in opposition 
on the 7th January, no one anticipated the 
prolonged struggle that followed. It was 
expected that the army would follow the 
example of the navy, and that Balmaceda 
would find himself powerless. Since the 
time of the war between Chile and Peru, 
there had been a certain amount of rivalry 
between the two services; but, whether 
from motives of jealousy, or from motives 
of extreme cattion, or from real loyalty 
to Balmaceda, it is certain that the army 
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did not back up the navy, and a civil war 
became inevitable. Foreigners were much 
struck by the want of spirit shown by 
civilians who sympathized with the cause, 
but preferred words and safety to action 
and danger ; and it is all the more credit 
to those who did risk all and join the Con- 
stitutional force, that they, unaided, suc- 
ceeded so well in the cause they had at 
heart. There were, it is true, many plots 
to make military risings in favor of the 
Constitutional army ; but these always 
faiied at the last moment, through indeci- 
sion or treachery, and many lives were 
uselessly sacrificed. Still, there were cases 
where great courage and pluck were shown, 
as, for instance, when the Maipo cleverly 
slipped out of Valparaiso harbor, and car- 
ried many enthusiastic volunteers in safety 
to the north. 

Meanwhile Chile, under Balmaceda, lay 
beneath a weight of terror. The country 
was overrun with spies, private correspon- 
dence was not respected, freedom of 
speech was forbidden, the press was 
almost suppressed, and no one suspected 
of being unfavorable to the Government 
was in safety. Imprisonments, floggings, 
tortures, and inspections of houses at all 
hours of the day or night, were of fre- 
quent occurrence ; and a feeling of gen- 
eral insecurity and uneasiness took posses- 
sion of every one. In Santiago, three 
people were not allowed to speak together 
in the streets ; no carriage might be driven 
later than six o’clock ; and no one might 
be out after eleven o’clock at night. The 
sick might suffer without doctors, the 
dying might pass away without absolu- 
tion. To wear red, the revolutionary 
color, was to ensure imprisonment. And 
the comic side of the question was by no 
means wanting. There were amusing 
stories of mistaken arrests by over-zealous 
police, who swept in all comers—from the 
highest diplomats to the most innocent of 
babies in red-lined perambulators ; and 
foreigners who, trusting to their national- 
ity, courted danger by flaunting red ties 
in the eyes of the authorities, found them- 
selves in dark and disagreeable cells, and 
were the cause of much unnecessary trouble 
to the Ministers of their respective coun- 
tries. Among the number of these will- 
ing law-breakers, but unwilling victims, 
was one man who, having purposely worn 
a red camellia, and inconsequently resent- 
ed the four hours’ imprisonment that fol- 


lowed, rushed, as soon as he was released, 
to pour his grievances into the ears of his 
Minister, and appeal for satisfaction. 

“*T congratulate you,’’ was the unex- 
pected reply. 

‘* Upon what ?”’ 

‘* Upon having got out so soon.”’ 

When the Constitutional forces Janded 
at Quinteros, they were hailed with joy 
and enthusiasm ; while Balmaceda with a 
stronger army, but with bad generals, lost 
footing day by day. 

It was just after the disembarkation of 
the troops that the massacre of Lo Cajiias 
took place—the darkest blot that has 
stained Balmaceda’s name,—the desperate 
deed of a desperate man. A company of 
jovenes, or youths of good position, rang- 
ing from about fifteen to twenty years of 
age, formed themselves into a montonera 
—a body of guerillas—with the object of 
assisting the Constitutional army, by cvt- 
ting the bridges, railway and telegraph 
lines between Santiago and the south, so 
as to prevent the arrival of reinforcements 
from Concepcion and Taleahuano. The 
father of one of these boys—himself a fol- 
lower of Balmaceda—heard of this opposi- 
tion plan, and, anxious to save his son, 
and also put a stop to the venture, went 
at once to the Moneda and asked for a few 
soldiers to go to Lo Cafias and bring back 
the lad. But the Government, finding its 
position desperate, and in the hopes of 
firmly stamping out all such risings, sent a 
squadron of cavalry to the hacienda. The 
unfortunate youths were surprised early in 
the morning, when fast asleep in a small 
summer residence that stands at the foot 
of the Cordillera, a little higher up than 
the hacienda house, on the estate of Sefior 
Carlos Walker Martineez. Nine of them 
were either shot or cut down with the 
sword, ten more surrendered and were 
taken prisoners, and others escaped. 
When the ten prisoners were being 
marched along the road to Santiago, they 
were met by an order from Balmaceda to 
the effect that the officer in charge was to 
conduct them back to Lo Cafias and shoot 
them. This was done, and their bodies 
were then horribly mutilated and burned. 
The official inquiry, made by the present 
Government, has not yet been published, 
but all the newspapers give a terrible ac- 
count of the tortures to which the young 
administrator of the estate was subjected, 
in order to make him reveal the where- 
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abouts of Carlos Walker Martineez. He 
was tied to a tree, cut with swords, and 
then burned with lighted paraflin ; but he 
heroically refused to betray his patron. 
and died after about an hour of frightful 
agony. If the revolution has shown up 
the cowards who could only talk and pose 
as victims, it has also shown the heroes 
who could silently suffer and die. 

The failure of this plan to cut the rail- 
way between Santiago and Talcahuano was 
a very great blow to the Constitutional 
cause. The Junta del Gobierno had ex- 


pected to meet in the field the garrisons of 


Valparaiso and of Santiago, but not the 
troops from the south. For some time 
they deliberated upon the advisability of 
returning to their ships, but the want of 
fresh water on board prevented this unde- 
sirable alternative ; and, in spite of the 
overwhelming majority, they determined 
to meet the forces of Balmaceda and risk 
everything, 

The Dictator’s troops were decisively 
defeated, first at Con Con and afterward 
at Placilla; and it is an interesting fact 
that, for four days during the interval be- 
tween the two battles, the Government 
force completely lost touch of the Consti- 
tutional army, and had no idea of its 
. whereabouts, all their outposts either de- 
serting or being taken prisoner by the 
enemy. Communication was completely 
cut off between Valparaiso and Santiago, 
and between both of these towns and the 
seat of war. The Government papers, 
which were the only ones permitted, con- 
tinued all this time to give false informa- 
tion concerning the state of affairs, claiming 
continuous success for Balmaceda. It was 
only by vague reports that the truth was 
suspected, even at Valparaiso, which was 
within eight miles of both armies. 

On Friday the 28th August Balmaceda 
gave a dinner party at the Moneda in 
honor of his wife’s Saint’s day. It was 
the fatal day of the great Placilla victory ; 
but his indomitable will kept up the farce 
until the very end. At about ten o’clock 
that night the acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Zafiartu, went to the Argentine 
Legation and asked Seftor Uriburu to give 
the President asylum, with the under- 
standing that it was only for a few days, 
until some atrangement could be made 
with the Junta del Gobierno by General 
Baquedano, in order to enable Balmaceda to 
Jeave the country in safety. Shortly after 
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one o’clock, the Dictator, having destroyed 
most of his private papers, quietly left the 
Moneda, and took refuge with the Minis- 
ter of the Argentine Republic, handing 
over Santiago to General Baquedano to 
avoid further bloodshed. 

The next day dawned on a complete 
change. The city was full of sound—the 
long-silent church bells rang, vivas echoed 
ceaselessly. Every window was draped with 
flags, and ladies might be seen cutting olf 
pieces of red ribbon and throwing them 
down to the entreating crowd below. No 
one knew where all the red came from ; but 
the very poorest had secured some scrap 
of the revolutionary color, that had meant 
imprisonment the day before. The Con- 
stitutional newspapers were printed once 
more, and the ‘‘ Ferro Carril’’ bore the 
significant date of ‘‘ From January 8 to 
August 30,’ on the morning that it ap- 
peared for the first time since the civil war 
began. Legations that for months had 
given shelter to opositores, now opened 
their doors to let them go out in safety, 
and to admit the hunted followers of Bal- 
maceda, 

And the sound of the vivas and the 
tumult of a delighted city must have 
reached the ears of the one man who, a 
few hours before, had held the nation in 
thrall. In a darkened room—for they 
dared not admit daylight—with one candle 
to light him, creeping stealthily in list slip- 
pers lest his footsteps should be heard, 
with nothing to brood over but the bitter 
remembrance of the past and the bitterer 
dread of the future, Balmaceda passed the 
time that must have dragged so heavily. 
If the mob that filled the streets had even 
suspected his hiding-place, nothing could 
have saved him. 

One of the curious features of Balma- 
ceda’s fall was, that the night he left the 
Moneda the entire police force of San- 
tiago, consisting of more than a thousand 
men, disbanded itself, and men, arms, and 
horses completely disappeared, leaving the 
city to the mercy of the mob, They evi- 
dently feared the vengeance of the com- 
mon people, with whom they were de- 
servedly unpopular. 

There is little doubt that the sack of the 
houses owned by Balmaceda’s followers, 
which then began in Santiago, was a politi- 
eally organized affair, The business was 
managed in a naively systematic manner ; 
and the leader of each crowd, mounted on 
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a Chile nag, dressed in a poncho and a soft 
hat, and armed with a town-crier’s bell, 
was not the simple countryman that he 
wished to appear. In some cases the bajos 
(lower stery) of a house would be looted, 
but not the altos (upper story), because 
one belonged to a Balmacedista and the 
other to an opositor,—a delicate discern- 
ment that could hardly be expected of, 
say, a French communist mob. And in 
these cases the evident aim was to destroy, 
not to steal. The houses were left in such 
a condition that they looked like unfin- 
ished buildings, withoat anything entire 
except the walls and roof. This much is 
to be said, that had Balmaceda won, many 
more people, foreigners included, would 
have suffered, for there was a tremendous 
majority against him, As it was, only the 
houses of his few immediate followers 
were sacked, besides a great many small 
shops and pawnbrokers, It was a sight 
that cannot easily be forgotten, to see the 
crowd rush through the streets, when, later 
in the day, robbery became more inviting 
than destruction. 

The excited populace hastened from the 
sacking of some building or private house, 
carrying along all sorts of broken pieces of 
furniture, bedsteads and chandeliers. A 
man toiled past under the weight of a 
heavy polished wood hat-stand, so enor- 
mous that he was obliged, from time to 
time, to stop and rest, ‘* Mira!’’ ap- 
provingly shouted the ladies in a balcony 
opposite ; ‘tell us, whose house is it 
from ?’’ A group ran past, dragging the 
broken pieces of a statue of Balmaceda, 
and every now and then they stopped to 
kick and insult it. Dirty peons had pos- 
sessed themselves of books and pictures ; 
dishevelled women wheeled plush chairs 
and sofas along the pavement; vans of 
stolen goods were driven by, and at each 
moment the vivas burst forth. 

While all this was going on outside, 
Balmaceda still remained safely hidden in 
the Argentine Legation. As time passed 
by, it became evident that his possibilities 
of escape were lessening, for General 
Baquedano declared that he found public 
opinion too strong for him, and that he 
waa powerless to help the fallen Dictator, 
—thus shifting the entire responsibility 
and great danger from his own shoulders 
to those of Sefior Uriburu, who, in spite 
of his strong sympathies with the Consti- 
tutional party, did not, for one instant, 
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shrink from the peril of harboring stich a 
guest. 

The one room in which Balmaceda lived 
was in a disused part of the house, led to 
by a private staircase, with a door at the 
foot, which was always kept locked. His 
food was prepared by a trustworthy wom- 
an-servant,—the only person there, besides 
his hosts, who knew of his presence. To 
avoid suspicion, she went out and bought 
his food every day, and cooked it on a lit- 
tle spirit-lamp upstairs. 

Balmaceda wrote incessantly, occupy- 
ing himself in making an exposition of his 
conduct and plan of government ; but this 
he afterward destroyed. 

One day when the door at the foot of 
the staircase had been accidentally left 
open, the children of the house ran up, 
and, playing about, began noisily to 
thump on the locked door of his room. 
They little knew that behind it, revolver 
in hand, stood a desperate man, who, 
hearing the sounds, and living in constant 
terror of his life, thought that his hiding- 
place had been discovered by the people, 
and waited for death, determined to sell 
his life dearly. It was a dramatie con- 
trast,—the unconscious children at play 
on one side of the door; the fallen and 
desperate man, hidden in the darkness, on 
the other. 

The night before Balmaceda’s death it 
had been arranged that he should next day 
deliver himself up to justice, on the con- 
ditions that he should be fairly tried. An 
attempt had been made to secure the 
promise that, if sentenced to death, the 
penalty should be commuted ; but this 
point was feared to be impossible of at- 
tainment. He was to be accompanied by 
the Argentine Minister, and was to be 
driven quietly to the Penitenciario, which 
should be securely guarded from the mob. 
Balmaceda himself chose this building as 
the strongest and most easily defended of 
all the prisons, knowing that if the people 
could get him, his fate would be certain 
and awful. 

But early on the morning of the 19th 
the sound of a shot was heard in his room, 
and on hurrying there, Sefor Uriburu 
found him lying on his bed, covered to 
the chest with a sheet, the revolver still 
in the nerveless fingers, and his head ter- 
tibly shattered by the bullet, which had 
passed straight through the brain. He 
had killed himself in a most determined 
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manner, for the left hand was also black- 
ened with the powder, proving that while 
he pulled the trigger with one hand, he 
held the barrel with the other, lest it 
should slip and fail to destroy him. Death 
had been instantaneous. It was evident 
that during the terrible night which pre- 
ceded his suicide he had thought out his 
position, and had felt it to be a hopeless 
one,—realizing also, as he said in a letter 
which he left for Sefior Uriburu, that his 
presence was a danger to all in the house, 
and that his death might perhaps ensure 
easier terms for the rest of his followers. 
It proves his great force of will that he 
waited until the 18th of September had 
passed, and destroyed himself directly his 
full term of presidency had expired. 

Carlos Walker Martineez was the man 
who removed the revolver from Balma- 
eeda’s nerveless hand; and very soon 
other old friends, whom the civil war had 
completely severed, gathered round his 
dead body. 

When the Junta del Gobierno had been 
informed of his death, it was resolved not 
to publish the event until he should have 
been decently buried, to prevent outrage 
from the mob. 
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A BARE attic room ; on a wooden table 
one candle only in a wooden candlestick, 
and the candle was in snuff. Raynaud 
paused in his reading for the bad light, 
and Gavaudun snuffed the wick with his 
fingers. Then they all remained for a 
moment pensive, listening to the sounds 
of the night. kor the wind had arisen 
again, and the leaded windows rattled ; 
and from belc w came the monotonous low 
groan of the street lamp swaying to and 
fro upon its chain. The room, which the 
four students shared in common, contained 
little else save their four truckle beds, be- 
side each of which stood a pail for wash- 
ing purposes. There were four chairs and 
the wooden table, round three sides of 
which they were sitting, close against the 
fire, for the night was bitterly cold. 
Blank darkness looked in upon them 
through the two lattice windows, which 
had neither shutter nor blind. The house 
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With the utmost secrecy they managed 
to huddle his body into a coach and drive 
it that night to the cemetery, where an 
iron coffin was in waiting. And so in the 
darkness, hurriedly, and as if hiding some 
terrible crime, they buried the man who, 
less than a month before, had been the first 
in the land. 

It is a strange coincidence that Balma- 
ceda committed suicide exactly one month 
after the massacre of Lo Cafias, on the same 
day and at the same hour; and he was 
secretly buried in the vault of a kindly 
friend who had shown the same charity to 
the body of one of the poor boys killed in 
that massacre. They both lie together 
now, judge and victim. 

If Balmaceda sinned much, he also suf- 
fered much ; but death, which expiates so 
many crimes, cannot save him from con- 
demnation. For eight dreary months his 
hand had been heavy on Chile ; and those 
vho most blame cannot but feel some 
shade of pity and awe, realizing as they 
must that 


‘‘The mills of God grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding small.” 


— Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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had once been a hotel standing in its own 
grounds, but was now compressed into the 
Rue Pot-de-Fer, close to the corner where 
that street ran into the Rue des Postes. 
It lay in the quarter much frequented by 
Parisian students, just outside that dense- 
ly packed district known in those days as 
l'Universite. At the end of their street, 
beyond its junction with the Rue des Postes 
and at the end of the Rue des Postes it- 
self, stood two of the thousand barriers 
which shut in Paris proper. 

It was in the winter of 1787. The 
world without, though these four recked 
little of it, was in a ferment, nominally 
because the King’s Minister, Loménie de 
Brienne, was at loggerheads with the Par- 
liament of Paris ; really because the times 
were big with much greater issues which 
no inan then foresaw. 

The wind softened a little, the windows 
rattled less, and Raynaud took up his book 
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again. It wasa book which he had bought 
that day off a stall onthe Petit Pont. Le 
Bossu du Petit Pont, as the keeper of the 
stall was called, was a familiar figure to 
most of the students of that quarter. On 
examination it proved to be the work De 
Invocatione Spirituum, by Johannes Mo- 
guntiensis, or John of Menz ; a man whom 
Cornelius Agrippa speaks of several times 
in his Philosophia Occulta, and in his 
familiar letters, as having been in some 
sort his master. Raynaud read on, and 
the others,—Sommarel, Gavaudun, ‘l'our- 
ret—listened rather languidly to the Latin 
of the magician, as he set forth the proc- 
esses by which might be formed between 
two, three, or four persons (but best of 
all if they were four) a mystic chain so 
called, ‘‘ each one with the others,’’ and 
how the supernal powers were to be con- 
jured to aid the work. The author was at 
once prolix and obscure ; and none of the 
four, not even the reader, paid strict at- 
tention to his words, 

** But, hold!’ said Tourret ; ‘‘ what 
did you say? Jn Vigila Nativitatis—. 
why it is precisely the Eve of Noel that 
we are in to-night.” , 

‘And so itis! If we were to try the 
charm ?’’ said Gavaudun, 

‘* Excellent ! we will do so.’’ 

‘* John of Menzcome to our aid !”’ said 
Sommarel, folding his hands. 

‘*Tush! You don’t invoke John of 
Menz,’’ said Gavaudun. ‘‘ Let me see, 
whom have we got to call upon ?”’ 

“Oh, Diabolus, I suppose, or the 
Anima Mundi, the Soul of the Wonld,’’ 
said Tourret. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Gavaudun, who had 
taken up the book. 

Glad of a little change they all rose up. 
‘* We have to inscribe a pentacle, the 
Pentacle of Mars, on the floor,” said Ray- 
naud. ‘‘ Then prick our arms and trans- 
fer the blood from one vein to another, he 
directs,’’ 

‘“ No, you say the incantation or con- 
juration first,’’ said Gavaudun, ashe 
turned back to an earlier page. As he 
did so a sort of tune seemed to be running 
in his head. They scratched the pentacle 
on the floor with a rusty iron nail, and 
each took his stand in one of the angles. 
Then Gavaudun shouted out the conjura- 
tion :—‘‘ I conjure and require you,—Ja, 
Pa, Asmodai, Aleph, Beleph, Adonai, 
Gormo, Mormo, Sadai, Galzacl, Asrael, 
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Tangon, Mangon, Porphrael!’’ It was 
not precisely thus that the words were 
wiitten ; but they seemed to come out of 
his mouth in this sort of chant; and all 
the four took it up and sang, ‘‘ Galzael, 
Asrael, Tangon, Mangon, Porphrael !’’ till 
the roof echoed. Then they stopped sud- 
denly and stared at one another. They 
were all inasweat ; but each one laughed, 
Of course that was part of the joke ; the 
other three had been roaring like that for 
a joke, but each one felt that for himself 
the chanting had been a mere contagion, 
had come out of him without his will. 

‘* O vos omnes, spiritus lerreni, invoca- 
mus et convocamus vos! Ye spirits of the 
earth, we call and conjure you! Be ye 
our aiders and confederates, and fulfil 
whatever we demand !’’ Gavaudun with 
a solemn mien pronounced this prayer. 
‘* Now for the drop of blood !’’ And he 
turned round to the table to re-read the 
passage of John of Menz. He seemed to 
tuke the lead now, while Raynaud did 
everything in a reluctant, half-mechanical 
way as one walking in his sleep. They 
had all been sitting without their coats, as 
the custom was in those days; two in 
loose dressing-gowns, one ina light jacket, 
and one in shirt sleeves. As they stood 
in the pentacle they took off these outer 
garments, or turned up the sleeves of them 
to bare their arms. Each one made with 
his penknife or stiletto a small incision in 
his arm, a little blood was squeezed out, 
according to the prescription, and ex- 
changed against a drop of blood from his 
neighbor’s arm, which, as well as it might 
be, was conducted into the wound made 
to receive it. It took time ; for each one 
had to make the exchange with his neigh- 
bor ; each had to make two pricks upon 
his arm, for only so could he be sure that 
he had not squeezed out again the foreign 
blood just imported. 

** Quick !°? said Sommarel. ‘“‘It is 
near twelve, and the whole must be done 
on the Eve of the Nativity.”’ 

‘There ought to be five of us,’’ said 
Tourret, ‘‘ to fill all the five angles.’’ 

‘* No; it specially says not more than 
fonr. I suppose the Terrestrial Spirit, 
whose names we have been reciting, fills 
up the fifth angle.’’ 

‘* Why Raynaud and I have not ex- 
changed yet,’’ said Gavaudun, as the 
others held out their hands to complete 
the mystic circle, 
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‘* Bon Dieu, we cannot wait any longer. 
You see it is just twelve.” 

They linked hands and shouted once 
more in chorus, and to the self-same chant : 
‘** Ja, Pa, Asmodai, Aleph, Beleph, Ado- 
nai, Gormo, Mermo, Sadai,’’ and the rest. 
Louder and louder they called, the sweat 
pouring down their foreheads. A wan- 
derer of the night, supperless in the bitter 
cold, looked up at their windows which 
shone like a high beacon, heard the shout, 
and in his heart cursed those jovial revel- 
lers as he supposed them to be. Then 
from the neighboring church of St. Gene- 
viéve rang over the compact mass of roofs 
the first notes of the clock, and next a 
chime of bells. Raynaud tore his hands 
from the others ; a look of terror was in 
his face. 

‘*That was famous !’’ said Sommarel, 
bursting into a laugh. 


Il. 


Tuts room in the Rue Pot-de-Fer was for 
the four students no more than an inn on 
the high road of life. In six months they 
had separated again, and gone their differ- 
ent ways. It was now nearly six years 
since they had lived together in that room. 
Gavaudun had left Paris to become a pro- 
fessor at Lille, and, young as he still was, 
was a man already distinguished. On the 
capture of Lille he had become an Austrian 
subject, and had left Revolutionary France 
forever. Sommarel was practising the law 
in his native town. Tourret had married 
a rich wife and had disappeared from ken. 
Only Raynaud remained behind in the old 
room, 

Since the four had parted the Revolu- 
tion had begun, and had marched along 
its appointed way. At first Raynaud had 
taken his share in ail the excitement of 
the time. He had been among the crowd 
when the Bastille fell. He had followed 
the procession of women to Versailles, and 
seen the King carried to Paris in triumph, 
But during the last two years all energy 
seemed to have ebbed from him; and a 
fantastic pageant of events had passed 
him, he himself taking no part in what 
was going forward, scarcely even heeding 
it. Time after time the faubourg of St. 
Marcel hard by had risen in black wrath, 
had flowed out in its thoasands to meet St. 
Antoine, to meet the Marseillais volunteers, 
to whirl and eddy round the Tuileries and 
the Hall of the National Convention ; er 
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had gone forth in frantic joy to take part 
in I know not what Feast of the Revolu- 
tion, Feast of Reason, Fraternal Supper, 
as the occasion might be ; and had flowed 
back again, neitber the better nor the 
worse in its every day life for all its wild 
exhibitions of rage and hope. Over all 
this Raynaud looked from his high citadel 
as if he had no concern in these terrene 
matters. But his indifference was not 
born of philosophy, only of a strange dul- 
ness which he could not shake off. 

Ie had remained the constant inhabitant 
of the same room. But not always its 
sole occupant. A succession of persons 
had lain upon one or other of the three 
tressel-beds left vacant by Gavaudun, Som- 
marel, and Tourret ; a strange procession 
of beings emblematical of the times : 
esurient lawyers from the provinces ; dis- 
frocked abbes much given to cards ; Jews 
come to deal, if it might be, in assignats 
and the domaines nationauxz. Nor were 
the lighter occupations of life unrepresent- 
ed in these grim times. Not long since 
three players from the Théatre de Lyons 
had been his room-fellows. One of them 
had got an engagement at the Théatre 
Frangais in the Rue de Bondi ; the other 
two had come up to bear him company, 
and look out for work and play. The last 
co-occupant of the room had called him- 
self acomposer. People said that he was 
in reality a Royalist agent, and he had 
been haled to the guillotine. Nay, but he 
was a composer, whatever else he might 
be ; for his companion had one or two 
fragments of songs set to music by him 
which he had left behind in his hurry, 
Raynaud was now left in his ancient room 
alone ; he himse!f was under the protec- 
tion of Citizen Fourmisson, formerly bar- 
ber, now member of the Tribunal Criminel 
Révolutionnaire, who lived in the better 
apartments below, and whose children 
Raynaud taught. But it was best to keep 
one’s self to one’s self in these suspicious 
days ; and at that moment Raynaud reck- 
oned not a single friend in Paris. 

Life had not gone well with him. He 
was thinking this as, one winter after- 
noon, he returned to his room after giving 
his accustomed lesson on the floor below, 
and in spite of the cold stood for a mo- 
ment gazing out from his window over the 
view of plots and cottages and distant 
woods which it showed. The houses and 
cottages had become more frequent, the 
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patches of land fewer, during the last six 
years ; for the faubourg had grown consid- 
erably. Raynaud noticed this much ; he 
knew nothing about the changes in the 
rest of Paris. During the last three years 
he had never once crossed the river. Ile 
knew nothing of the changed appearance 
of the Quai de Gréve since the conflagra- 
tion, nothing of the new names which had 
been bestowed upon the parts of Paris 
near the Tuileries. Above all he had 
never been to the Place de la Révolution, 
nor seen the altar raised to the new patron 
saint of the City of Paris, la Sainte Guil- 
lotine. Certainly this indifference to the 
growth of the Kepublic, One and Indivisi- 
ble, was in itself a thing suspect. But 
Citizen Fourmisson had his reasons for 
wishing to retain the services of the 
dreamy young tutor. 

No; life had not gone well with him. 
Citizen Fourmisson paid his salary chiefly 
in the protection which his august name 
afforded. What Raynaud lived upon was 
a pittance due to him from his brother Gil- 
bert, who cultivated the few patrimonial 
acres of Les Colombiers, ‘* Why do I 
linger on here?’ Raynaud thought, or 
half-thought. ‘* What value is protection 
to a life so colorless as mine ?”? But then 
he realized that if he did talk of going, 
Fourmisson would without doubt de- 
nounce him at once, Ile thought of his 
last chamber-companion Briconnet, the 
musician, the only one with whom he had 
made any sort of friendship; of the 
knocking which had mingled with Ray- 
naud’s dreams on that morning when the 
sergents de ville came to carry the poor 
coniposer off to the Luxembourg hard by ; 
of the man’s white face when he awoke, 
of how he had clutched at the bedstead 
and screamed to Raynaud to come to his 
help. The sergeants had searched every- 
where, had ripped open the bed, but so 
far as Raynaud could see they had found 
nothing but scores of music. Most of the 
music they had carried away, but some 
scattered sheets remained. One contained 
the setting of a song by the unhappy Ber- 
thier de Saint Maur, who had been before 
then as little known to Raynaud as he was 
for long after to the English reader until, 
not long since, a critic unearthed him and 
translated some of his songs. It was a 
verse from the song of Le Pélerin which 
was runuing in Raynaud’s head now : 
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Alone, alone, no mortal thing so much 

Alone! The eagle captured from the hills ; 

The solitary chouan when he fills 

The air with discord ; the cast mariner, 

What time the spar parts from his frozen 
clutch, 

Are not so lone as I,—ah no, sweet sir ! 

Raynaud even tried to sing the tune, as 
he had heard Bricgonnet sing it. Singing 
was not in his way ; he got nowhere near 
the air; rather the words came out in an 
unearthly chant. 

Then, suddenly, he was brought back 
to the scene in this very room, six years 
before, when he and the three others had 
chanted together a magic formula out of a 
book by,—by,—he forgot the name. The 
whole scene rose before his eyes; then 
faded as quickly. No; his life had not 
gone well since then, He had in those 
ambitious student days (he had always 
passed then for the cleverest of the four) 
planned that great work on the Comité des 
Nations, an extension of the doctrine of 
the social contract into the domain of na- 
tional law. It was to inaugurate a new 
era. The plan of the book and its very 
name were identical with those of the 
work which Gavaudun had actually pub- 
lished in these years ; and which even in 
the times in which they lived had made 
him famous. Had Gavaudun taken his 
idea? Had he, Raynaud, left much on 
record ? Had he expounded it fully in 
those days? He could not remember 
now ; but he thought he had drawn it all 
out later. Yet itcould not be so; Gavau- 
dun must have stolen the thought from 
him. But his spirits felt too dulled to 
allow of his feeling active resentment even 
for such a piece of plagiarism as that. 

Then Tourret ; that was stranger still. 
Tourret had acted out in real life what 
had been Raynaud’s dream. Te had al- 
most from boyhoud had that romance in 
his mind, How he was to be riding along 
the dangerous way where the main road to 
Tours branches off from the Orleans road, 
there where the disused water-mill peeps 
out from among the trees,—that mill was 
always thought to be a rendezvous for foot- 
pads ; how he was to overhear the two 
men planning the seizure of an approach- 
ing vehicle, was to ride past them receiv- 
ing ashot through his hat (he remembered 
all the details), was to meet the coach in 
which sat an old father and a beautiful 
young daughter, to ride up (in imminent 
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danger again of being shot) and give them 
warning. Alas, too late, for here are the 
two upon us! But the old father fires, 
he, Raynaud, fires, and the two rogues 
fall. But what if more are coming? So 
he offers his own horse to the father, and 
the daughter rides on pillion behind, Ray- 
naud and the coachman driving after at 
the best rate they can make. The result, 
the eternal gratitude of the father and his, 
Raynaud’s ultimate marriage to the beau- 
tiful heiress. Such had been Raynaud’s 
romance, ¢laborated in every detail. And 
three years ago it had fallen to Tourret 
actually to do this thing! The robbers 
from whom Tourret saved his future 
father-in Jaw were not common highway- 
men, but two from the terrible band of 
the chauffeurs, wherefore his heroism had 
been the greater. Tourret had married 
the heiress, and had, it was thought, at 
the beginning of the troubles found his 
way out of France to Switzerland. 

No; not well. And last night he had 
dreamed that a great treasure had been 
found on the farm at Les Colombiers. 
The dream was so vivid that even after he 
woke he had been speculating what he 
should do with the money, what new life 
he should lead. But now that his thoughts 
had run back into their accustomed som- 
bre channel he saw things in a different 
light. He professed to be an enlightened 
thinker ; but no small measure of rustic 
superstition lingered in hismind, Dream- 
ing of a treasure he knew was reckoned a 
bad omen. Who knows what it might 
portend ? 

Musing of all these things Raynaud de- 
scended to take his walk. As he passed 
along the passage at the bottom of the 
house the concierge stopped him with the 
familiar and, as we should call it, insolent 
action which one citizen used to another 
in those days, and always emphasized if 
he had to do with a man better born and 
better educated than himself. 

‘* A despatch for you, citizen,’’ he said. 

The lower floor of this cld hotel was 
now a wine-shop, and the two or three 
men in the room were grouped together 
examining a rather official-looking envelope 
bound round with a cord and sealed with 
black wax. 

‘* Here is the citizen for the letter,’’ 
said the concierge ; and the man who was 
actually holding it handed the envelope to 
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the porter without apology and without 
rising ‘‘ Good luck to the citizen with 
his letter,’’ he said, turning back to the 
table to take up his glass. 

The others laughed a little, and all eyed 
Raynaud rather curiously as he broke the 
seals. The idea of Government was in 
those days almost synonymous with the 
idea of Death. Therefore even an en- 
velope with an official seal upon it, espe- 
cially if the seal were black, suggested the 
vague possibility either that the citizen 
who received it was going to be guillotined 
himself, or else that one of his relatives 
had been—not here in Paris, perhaps, but 
down in the country. 

Raynaud with the thoughts that had 
been running in his head could not help 
tuning pale as he opened the letter. But 
it proved to be of a very inoffensive char- 
acter, though for some reason the Bureau 
of Police had thought fit to open and read 
it and seal it up again in this official man- 
ner, It was from Raynaud’s brother Gil- 
bert. ‘*My dear brother,” he wrote. 
‘* The agriculture marches very ill here, 
no doubt in great measure because of the 
plots of Pitt and of the enemies of the 
Republic ; but also because the workmen 
work not very willingly and there are not 
enough métayers to be found. It has hap- 
pened that my brother-in-law Emile 
Plaidoyer has lately died. Wherefore 
my father-in law writes to offer me to 
work with him upon his farm of Gui- 
brauche in Plessis-le-Pélerin. where he 
prospers better than I. Now precisely at 
this moment comes an offer from Maistre 
Sommarel of Tours to buy Les Colombiers. 
He offers a good price for it, seven thou- 
sand livres, Wherefore if thou consent, 
my dear brother, the bargain shall be made 
and the instruments drawn up. D. G. 
Thy brother, Gilbert.” D. G. was the 
nearest that those who still possessed re- 
ligion dared put for the ordinary salutation, 
Dieu te garde. 

Curious ; Raynaud’s dream of last night 
come true, after a fashion! Only unhap- 
pily the treasure of which the dream spoke 
was diminished to this miserable sum of 
seven thousand livres, of which only the 
moiety would come to him. That at any 
rate was worth having. To-morrow he 
would write to Gilbert authorizing him to 
complete the sale. With that he issued 
into the street. 
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THERE was very little variety in Ray- 
naud’s walks. They took place at the 
same time, that is at the completion of his 
afternoon’s lessons with his pupils, and 
therefore at this winter season just about 
the hour of dusk. They never extended 
outside a short radius from his lodging, 
and generally comprised some sort of a 
circle round Mount St. Geneviéve. Up 
the Rue des Postes, the Rue Neuve St. 
Geneviéve, down the Rue Mouffetard, the 
Rue Bordet, till he reached the Place du 
Panthéon ; this was his route to-day. He 
extracted a certain duil pleasure from the 
sight of these familiar streets growing 
dusky in the gathering night. They made 
an image for him of the fading of all 
things, all worldly ambitions and troubles 
into the same dull twilight of the tomb ; 
an image or half-image, for his thoughts 
themselves had grown dim and as it were 
inutied in his brain. 

But to-night he was roused up a little, 
cheered by the letter which he had got 
from Gilbert. ‘‘ Maistre Somraarel, Som- 
marel,’’ he said to himself, as he reviewed 
the letter in his mind. ‘* Likely enough 
that is my old comrade Sommarel. He 
was a Tourrainais like myself ; I know 
that. Everything seems to bring back 
those days to me this evening.’’ The 
scene of their last Christmas Eve came 
once more distinctly before his mind. 
** And, par Dieu !’’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘ if this is not also Christmas Eve !’’ 
The Christian religion had been abolished, 
and the months and the days of the month 
had been changed ; so that it took Ray- 
naud a minute to remember that this, the 
fourth of Nivose, was in “‘ slave-style’’ 
the twenty-fourth of December. But, as 
he walked, the words of the old incanta- 
tion came back to him, and under his 
breath he kept on humming, to the self- 
same chant that they had used, the mean- 
ingless invocation,—‘‘ Ja, Pa, Asmodai, 
Aleph, Beleph, Adonai, Gormo, Mormo, 
Sadai !’ It was sad nonsense. 

At this moment he was passing along 
the little street of St. Etienne des Grés, 
near the church of that name. He vague- 


ly remembered that some years before 
some antiquarian studies which he had 
been making on pre-Roman Paris and its 
neighborhood had given him a special in- 
terest in the site of this little church of 
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St. Etienne; and that he had always 
meant to go into it, but had never done 
so. Since then he had forgotten his wish. 
He had no doubt passed the insignificant 
building a hundred times in his walks, but 
had never thought of entering. Religion 
had now been abolished, and the churches 
were all closed. Raynaud presumed so at 
least, bat he thought he might at any rate 
try this one. He found to his surprise 
that the handle would turn,—after an 
effort, rustily. The door swung complain- 
ingly open and he went in. 

The place had not been used fora year. 
It was colder than the tomb. Spiders and 
dust in partnership had hung ropes from 
pillar to pillar ; rats had been busy with 
the woodwork ; a bat or two had found 
its way through a broken pane in the win- 
dows and built nests in the organ-loft and 
the rood:screen. Raynaud walked forward 
toward the apse in whose windows the 
light was beginning to fade. Whata pity 
that he had not happened to have looked up 
his vld notes, so as to know why he had 
once specially wished to stand inside this 
church of St. Etienne des Gres, But how 
curious that he should have so utterly for- 
gotten those antiquarian studies of three 
years gone, and that they should come 
back to him now. Quite a flood of things 
seemed to be coming back to him. Was 
he in a dream now, or had he been in one 
through these last three years? Only give 
him time and he wovld remember every- 
thing. 


‘*T am,’’ it said. 

It said—what said? Raynaud could 
have sworn that no one spoke. And yet 
there again, ‘‘ I am and I was ;’’ and it 
was as if the air laughed silently. ‘* Who 
are you?’’ he cried. But there was no 
answer, and he expected none. For he 
knew that he had heard no sound. 

Then he gave a sudden start, and his 
heart beat against his ribs, and the sweat 
gathered on his forehead, For almost as 
if in answer to his invocation there came a 
sound from far off, a sound of footsteps 
drawing nearer and nearer. Raynaud cow- 
ered down, suddenly unnerved ; and yet 
there was nothing supernatural in what he 
heard. The steps came nearer and nearer, 
and a crowd of men and women (passing 
by chance that way from a day spent in 
the Place de la Révolution) burst into the 
church,—figures not to be seen to-day save 
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in a nightmare: haggard, long-toothed 
women with black hair or gray, tangled 
and lank, streaming down beside their 
cheeks ; blear-eyed men, drunk, not with 
wine, but with a new intoxication to which 
men had not yet given a name, the intoxi- 
cation of blood. They had come that way 
by chance, and seeing the church-door 
open had run in. But as they advanced 
up the aisle their step changed into a 
dance. They caught hold of one another 
and danced up the aisle, up to the chan- 
cel, up to the altar itself, throwing up 
their feet, their arms, clasping one an- 
other, whirling and whirling round. They 
shook the rood-screen, shook down ropes 
of cobwebs from the high roof, shook the 
organ loft, till the organ itself emitted a 
dull sound, half-groan, half-wail. Then 
they danced out, and silence, as ghost-like 
as before, fell on the deserted church. 
But the dance which had seized upon 
them there went with them out into the 
strect. It was caught up by others and 
grew, and grew into a wild infection, a 
Dance of Death. It was called the Car- 
magnole. 

Raynaud was left once more alone. 
And again the Air spaké : ‘* Swaying and 
whirling,’’ it said, ‘‘ whirling and sway- 
ing ;’’ and then again, ‘‘I did it ;” and 
once again the Silence laughed. 

Raynaud could bear it no longer, and 
he cried out in a tone which surprised even 
himself, —‘* Speak! Who are you? I 
command you to speak !’’ But there was 
no answer. 

Then it was as if a wind blew through 
the church, and, yes, Raynaud heard the 
rustling of boughs above, and it seemed as 
if the moon were struggling to shine 
through branches far overhead, It was 
but a momentary vision ; again he was 
alone in the church, and gray evening was 
changing into night. 

*“ Ye Spirits of the Earth,” said Ray- 
naud half mechanically, as the old conjura- 
tion came into his head ; ‘‘ I call and con- 
jure you! Be ye my aiders and confed- 
erates, and fulfil whatsoever 1 demand !”’ 

‘*T am and I was,’’ said the voiceless 
Voice, and laughed again. But Raynaud 
no longer wondered what it meant, for the 
voice was within him, 


IV. 


In the morning, long before dawn, Ray- 
naud left his lodging. 


The porter was 
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nodding by the door, and one man was 
asleep in the wine-shop with his head 
upon the table and a candle guttering in 
its iron saucer close beside him, sending 
forth much smoke and an evil smell. 
Raynaud undid the fastenings of the door 
softly and stole out. A bitter wind met 
him ; some moist snow was lying thinly 
between the cobble-stones, and a few 
flakes were still falling. He passed with 
quick footsteps down the echoing Rue des 
Postes into the Rue St. Jacques, down 
and down, to places he had not trodden 
for years, over the Petit Pont into the 
Cité, and thence to the north side of the 
river. It was years since he had been 
there, and many things were new to him. 
The Quai de la Giéve had been recon- 
structed since the conflagration ; the last 
building on the Petit Pont had fallen. 
But Raynaud paid little heed to these 
things, nor yet to the river which he had 
not scen for so long, nor to the numberless 
barges laden chiefly with wood which lay 
upon the stream, nor the piles of wood all 
along its southern bank. From the Quai 
de la Gréve he passed along the Quai de la 
Mégisserie, then along the Quai du Louvre, 
the Quai des Tuileries, until finally the 
Quai du Conférence brought him to the 
goal of his steps, the Place de la Révolu- 
tion. 

The Place was never free from loiterers 
night or day. Bitter as was the morning 
many were there now, sitting upon the 
steps which led up to the terrace of the 
Tuileries. In the faint moonlight they 
looked more like black shadows than men. 
For a moon far gone in the wane gleamed 
faintly over the trees to the north of the 
Place. And now, from where Raynaud 
paused for a moment to look about him, 
an object which he had never seen before 
stood between him and the moon, a square 
open scaffolding mounted upon a sort of 
rostrum. It was the guillotine! All 
round the rostrum hung a little group of 
men. ‘There were some guards between 
them and the erection itself, but not many, 
and they did not exercise their authority 
with much vigor to keep men from perch- 
ing themselves upon the lower posts and 
under the bars of the construction. Ray- 
naud without further pause pushed straight 
for this crowd, and tried to elbow his way 
as near as might be to the guillotine. His 
dress was undistinguished from that of 
any other member of the crowd. He 
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wore a rough black coat of a sort of shag 
or frieze, black breeches of the same mate- 
rial. lis waistcoat was red, with a blue 
and white stripe across it; his feet were 
shod with sabots, and he wore a red cot- 
ton nightcap on his head. That was the 
safest dress for any man to wear in those 
times. When however Raynaud set to 
work to elbow his way too pertinaciously 
to a good place near the guillotine, the 
crowd began to murmur, and as their eyes 
lighted upon his delicate white hands they 
began to bandy jests upon him in which 
an ear accustomed to the times would have 
recognized danger. 

‘* It is well to be a good patriot, citi- 
zen,’ said a little man standing beside a 
large fat woman ; ‘* but let others be good 
patriots too.’’ ‘*’Cré nom, oui,’’ growled 
another. ‘* Some come to da mére for one 
thing, some for another,’’ said the fat 
woman enigmatically. ‘* The citizen has 
not come expecting to meet a friend, par 
exemple?’ said a fourth speaker, setting 
himself directly in Raynaud’s way. ‘‘ Not 
a ci-devant, for instance ?”’ ‘‘ Not come 
to pay respects to the head of his fam- 
ily??? ** Ou bien & la chef de la chef de sa 
famille,” said a dullard, thinking that he 
had seen the pun for the first time and 
laughing heavily at his own wit. ‘* Bon 
jour, monsieur ! monsieur ! ! monsieur !! !”’ 
cried many voices in which shrill ones pre- 
dominated, after Raynaud, who despite of 
all, and apparently not knowing what was 
said to him, had pushed and squeezed his 
way some yards nearer the machine. Ile 
was just at the corner of the scaffold. He 


‘contrived to settle himself on one of its 


under-beams in a sort of squatting attitude 
which rested him a little, and there he re- 
mained quiet and awaited the day. Some 
of the citizens who had joined in the gibes 
upon him continued for a while to growl 
threateningly. Then something else at- 
tracted their attention and they left him 
in peace, 

It was bitterly cold, though nobody 
seemed very sensible of it. Now and then 
flakes of snow still drifted lazily through 
the air. The moonlight faded in the sky, 
and the gray sad face of dawn began to 
look forth through the curtains of the east. 
At last she blushed a little ; and between 
two black bars, like the bars of a prison- 
window, the sun himself shot a beam or 
two across the world. 

By this time the Place de la Revolution 


was densely packed. Almost immediate- 
ly after the sunrise there arose from all 
the mass a great sigh of satisfaction which 
shaped itself into the words ‘‘ On vient— 
on vient—they are coming !’’ Then a 
regiment of soldiers marched up and 
formed round the scaffold. The crowd 
swayed backward, crushing and swearing. 
Raynaud seemed to be unaware of what 
was going on till a soldier rather roughly 
pulled him from his seat and threw him 
forward into the crowd. The people, who 
had jeered at him before, laughed and 
began to jeer at him again, But nowa 
cruel sound was heard in the distance, the 
roar of an angry multitude, The excite- 
ment round the guillotine grew keener 
every moment ; people pushed and swore 
and tried to raise themselves above their 
neighbors. One tall man who held a six- 
year-old child upon his shoulders was very 
conspicuous, 

At the first sound of the distant roar 
Raynaud had raised his head ; an eager 
light shone in his eyes as if he was listen- 
ing to catch some definite words, and 
presently his own mouth opened and gave 
forth in a monotonous chant the old in- 
vocation: ‘‘Ja, Pa, Adonai, Aleph, 
Beleph, Asmodai. . . .”’ 

‘* What is he saying? He is mad,”’ 
said the citizens immediately round him, 
eyeing him askance. ‘‘ Hle is giving a 
signal ; it is a plot,’’ said another. Lis 
life at that moment hung upon a thread ; 
but he wist not of it. 

The roar had been deepening all this 
time. Every throat in the Place de la 
Ktévolution began to take up the cries, 
which had been running like flame down 
the streets and quays. ‘‘ A bas les 
tyrans/*’? was the usual cry, alternating 
here and there with ‘* Vive la guillotine !”’ 
** Vive la République!’ Some people 
gave a lyrical turn to the noise by chant- 
ing a stanza of the Marseillaise—‘* Aux 
armes, citoyens! .. .”’ 

The first tumbril reached the scaffold, 
which the executioner mounted the mo- 
ment after, greeted by vehement cries of 
‘* Vive Samson!’ and the process of 
reading out the names began, which to 
any one but those quite close to the per- 
formers seemed like an inexplicable dumb 
show. With his eyes almost bursting 
from his head with wild excitement Ray- 
naud pushed and squeezed and sweated to 
get nearer still to the fatal engine. For 
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now the first bound figure was brought for- 
ward and laid face downward upon the 
block. Suddenly the noise in the crowd 
died down, and men held their breaths to 
watch the final act of this man’s life- 
cor:edy. There was always a special in- 
terest felt in the first execution of each 
day. Men made bets upon it; whether 
the head would leap off straight into the 
sack, or whether it would just touch the 
woodwork first, and so forth. What is 
stranger still, the superstitious drew augu- 
ties from this event; as if the world 
(which in the Place de la Révolution it 
had done) had rolled two thousand years 
backward in its course. 

Raynaud was one of the very few in the 
crowd who beheld an execution for the 
first time. His heart stood still, but nut 
with fear, to wait for the sound of the de- 
scending steel. And then—then it came. 
Men spoke often in those days of the exe- 
cuted man sneezing in the sack of saw- 
dust. It was not merely a fanciful meta- 
phor. The truth is that the sound which 
Raynaud’s ears now heard for the first 
time had some giim resemblance to a 
sneeze. It was made partly by the swift 
hiss of the descending steel, checked for 
a moment as it shore through the victim's 
neck, partly by the head falling into the 
sack of sawdust, partly by the gush of the 
blood rushing forth when the head was 
severed. Such was the sound which fol- 
lowed the moment’s pause of the listening 
crowd, and which Raynaud heard for the 
first time. And as he heard it the blood 
coursed again through his v ins, his eye 
glistened with a preternatural brightness, 
and he seemed to drink in new life. 

The day wore on ; Raynaud had eaten 
nothing since the previous night, but he 
seemed to feel no hunger. One after an- 
other the tumbrils discharged their bur- 
dens and the bloody sacrifice went on. 
Sacrifice ! yes, that was the word which 
flushed into his mind. A sacrifice to 
whom or what? An answer to that too 
seemed to lie somewhere in the back of 
his thoughts, but he could ‘not seize it 
then. The crowd around him, which had 
been formerly so suspicious, could not help 
being struck by his look of exultation, and 
repented itself of its suspicions. And one 
man, who had not been noticed before, with 
a dark face and a peculiarly acute cast of 
countenance, was so pleased that he placed 
his hand on Raynaud’s shoulder with the 
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usual compliment, ‘‘I see you are a good 
patriot, citizen !”’ 

At length the last cart had been emptied 
and a blankness fell over Raynaud’s soul. 
It was again dark, Quickly the crowd 
began to disperse, not without wild cries 
and fraternal embraces and dancing of the 
new carmagnole. The acute-faced man 
came up and spoke to Raynaud, who lis- 
tened as if he understood, but understood 
nothing. The other gave him a piece of 
his bread and a fragment of sausage. 
Then they nodded and exchanged ‘‘ good- 
night,’’? and Raynaud walked away. 


¥. 


Raywnavup passed again along the quays 
and over the Petit Pont toward his home. 
Suddenly he found himself once more in 
the little church of St, Etienne des Giés, 
The day had been long gone, and it was 
colder than ever. But the night was clear, 
and the starlight stole in, muffled and 
shadowy, through the east window of the 
church. 

Through the east window,—but why 
did the groining of the window seem to 
shake and sway from side to side? Why 
did the air blow so cold through the 
church? There was an answer to this, 
Raynaud knew, but could not lay hold of 
it. From the organ-loft (if it was an 
organ-loft) came a sad sound like that 
which the wind makes through pine trees. 
Raynaud looked and looked into the re- 
cesses—of what?—the church? Nay ; 
but they stretched far beyond the limits 
of the church. It was as if he were in the 
midst of a vast forest. Dim star-lit stems 
seemed to catch his eye from far distances 
girt round by shadow ; and now over his 
head boughs were certainly waving to and 
fro. 

Then a wild sort of half-chant filled his 
ears, wild but very faint. He could dimly 
fancy he caught the voices of his old com- 
rades, Gavaudun, Sommarel, Tourret, in 
it ; at any rate the chant brought them in 
some way into his mind, And the sound 
grew nearer and nearer, wilder and harsh 
er, Figures came in sight, fierce in ges- 
ture, with unkempt locks streaming down 
their faces, clad in skins, brandishing 
spears on high, marching or dancing for- 
ward in a strange dance. Then there was 
a crashing among the branches and heavy- 
wheeled carts rumbled into sight, each 
drawn by two bullocks. Beside them 
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walked men in white apparel, with fillets 
round their hair, The carts were full of 
men and women, who all had their hands 
bound behind them, in some cases bound 
so tightly that the withes had cut through 
the flesh and a streak of blood tiickled 
downward over their hands. Some opened 
their mouths from time to time, but 
whether to sigh or ery out Raynaud could 
not tell, for the shouting and screaming of 
the crowd would have drowned their 
voices, And now, as each cart came to 
the stopping-place, tae bound men were 
one by one brought down, a white-robed 
priest plunged a knife into each one’s 
heart, and the blood flowed out upon the 
ground. The cries and chanting grew 
louder and louder; people danced in 
ecstasy round the pool of blood, which 
was swelling almost into a rivulet, and 
flowed away among the trees. Then, as 
suddenly as it had begun, it all ceased ; 
and Raynaud saw the dark church round 
him with a faint light struggling in through 
the window. And within him the silent 
Voice spoke,—‘‘ I am the spirit of the 
place. I did it. Two thousand years ago, 
and yesterday and—’’ Thereupon the 
whole air seemed to be filled with pale 
faces of slaughtered victims, who moved 
round as in a procession. Raynaud saw 
at last the faces of his three old comrades 
of the Rue Pot-de-Fer following one after 
the other, and at the end of all a fourth 
face,—his own ! 


VI. 


He returned to his lodging, Citoyenne 
Fourmisson met him on his way to his 
room, and poured upon him a torrent of 
abuse and threats. But he only stared at 
her and passed on. What had that past 
life to do with him now? The world had 
begun to live anew, and all the new life 
was coursing through his veins. Four- 
misson was away ; he had been sent with 
Tallien to sharpen the sword of the Revo- 
lutionary Committee at Bordeaux and 
stamp out the last embers of Girondinism. 

The next morning, and the next, and 
the next, Raynaud was in his old place be- 
side the scatfolding of the guillotine. 
Each day he encountered his friend of the 
first occasion ; sometimes these two walked 
part of the way home together. The 
acute-faced one was full of statistics : of 
how many could be executed by one 
‘* machinist”’ in a single day ; of what 
New Serzes,—Vor LV., No. 3. 
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work had been done by a rival machine in 
the Champ de Mars; of work that was 
being done in the provinces, One even- 
ing, after a modest dinner together, he 
took Raynaud into another church he had 
never been in before. It too was in the 
neighborhood of Mont de Genevieve, It 
was a huge church this, not like that of 
St. Etienne de Grés disused and empty, 
but crammed with—worshippers shall we 
say ‘—yes, worshippers of a sort. The 
same wild feeling of exultation that he had 
felt first in St. Etienne and again by the 
guillotine, seized the student now, as he 
caine among these cloisters and looked 
along the sea of red caps and dark un- 
washed faces which the place contained. 
Many were smoking ; a hot thick atmos- 
phere rose from the standing throng, and 
behind it danced a sea of faces which 
crowded the amphitheatre of benches in 
the nave and reached almost to the roof 
of the church, Raynaud had seen long 
since a print from some picture by an Ital- 
ian master in which tiers and tiers of 
angels, all bearing instruments of music in 
their hands, rose one above the other as 
to roof of heaven. These were not the 
faces of angels; nor was it like sweet 
music the sound which came from their 
throats when the speaker in a high tribune 
paused in his oration. This place was the 
debating-hall of the Société des Amis de 
la Liberté ; and the church was the church 
of the Convent of the Jacobins, 

As his friend spoke to this man and 
that, helping him forward, Raynaud felt 
the last traces of his old dulness and in- 
difference fall off him like a cast garment. 
The whole assembly was but an instrument 
to be played upon—and a vision of the 
rat-riddled- organ of St. Etienne flashed 
through his mind; he would make it 
sound what tune he chose. He was not 
therefore the least surprised to find him- 
self presently in the tribune. The motion 
before the society was not of much im- 
portance, merely one for the expulsion of 
one Legrand who, his enemies pointed 
out, had been once the signatory of an 
arrét in favor of the ‘‘ traitor’’ Lafayette. 
Such an act of expulsion would have been 
of course only the first stage on the road 
to the guillotine ; but in the case of a sin- 
gle individual, of what consequence was 
that? What Raynaud said upon the mo- 


tion was, like most of the other speeches, 
pretty wide of the subject in hand. 
23 
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his peroration stirred the audience to 
frenzy. ‘‘ Our duty,” he cried, and it 
was as if a sonorous voice not his own had 
been lodged within him, ‘‘ our duty, the 
duty of France, is to purify the whole 
world ; and that can only be done by 
blood, and more blood, by blood ever and 
always !’’ And when he ended, the 
human organ round him swelled into such 
a diapason of rough-throated applause as 
had never been heard in that church be- 
fore. 

Raynaud became a celebrity. He was 
placed upon the Revolutionary Committee, 
and the work of that body went forward 
ever more rapidly under the inspiration of 
his zeal. He seemed to require no rest 
nor food, and whenever he was not occu- 
pied upon the tribunal he was sure to be 
seen in a catt by the guillotine, or on the 
scaffold itself, superintending the execu- 
tion of its victims. In those days he car- 
ried a motion that the sittings of his 
tribunal should not begin till the after- 
noon, but should be prolonged, if need- 
ful, into the night ; for the work of Sam- 
son and his colleagues was generally over 
before four. Great was the increase in 
the rapidity of work at the tribunals, and 
the growth of the fournées,—the batches 
of men who wended daily to the Place. 
It was through the motion of Raynaud 
that eventually a third guillotine was set 
up at the edge of the Faubourg St. Marcel, 
on his side of the river, nearer still to that 
site of the old grove of sacrifice where 
now stood St. Etienne des Grés. 

But there were days of pause. On the 
decadis, for example, the present substi- 
tutes for Sunday, no work was done ; no 
prisoners were executed on that day. 
And on such days Raynaud would sit 
quietly at home over his books, the gen- 
tlest citizen in Paris. He wouid allow no 
suitors to him on that day, for his read- 
ings were deep. He had found his old 
volume of John of Menz, and read much 
in him in those days. On one of these 
decadis (it happened to be a Sunday also, 
if such things had been taken account of) 
he was sitting thus occupied in his old 
room when a messenger did gain admit- 
tance, bringing a note. Raynaud gave a 
start of pleasure as he read it. It was 
signed ‘‘ Sommarel,”’ and it asked him to 
go and see the writer, who, it seemed, 
was in the prison of La Force. A pleas- 
ant air of ancient days seemed to breathe 
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round Raynaud as he read the old hand- 
writing and saw the familiar name. He 
put down his book and followed the mes- 
senger at once. 

Sommarel came to meet him, white and 
trembling, very dirty too, though his 
clothes were better than those which the 
citizens of Paris thought it wise to wear. 
He had an ugly cut upon his cheek, which 
showed purple against his dead white skin. 

‘**T never knew anything about it when 
I bought the property,’’ he began at once, 
almost before Raynaud had had time to 
greet him, and his voice trembled miser- 
ably. ‘‘God is my witness, monsieur, 
that 1 never knew! I was preparing to 
write to monsieur, to the illustrious citizen, 
and tell him—Ah, mon Dieu, citizen, my 
old friend, save me, save me! I havea 
wife and—’’ and here his trembling voice 
broke into sobs. 

** Dieu de Dieu, what does he mean ?’’ 
said Raynaud, in his gentle voice, ‘* What 
is it, my old comrade? You are beside 
yourself,”’ 

‘* What? The money, the treasure 
that I found,—was I not arrested because 
of that ?’’ Sommarel checked himself in 
his explanation. His voice trembled less. 

‘* Money? Treasure? I know nothing 
of it,’’ Raynaud said dreamily, passing 
his hand before his face. ‘* Treasure / 
Ah, at Les Colombiers? I heard some- 
thing of that,—long ago,’’ he added, as 
if plunged in a deep reverie. 

Sommarel stared. He had only com- 
pleted the purchase of Les Colombiers two 
months previously, and it was only a week 
since he had discovered under an old 
apple tree an iron box containing three 
thousand pieces of twenty livres,—sixty 
thousand livres in gold, besides jewels. 
He had thought of making some com- 
munication to Raynaud, who was too pow- 
erful a person to be left unpropitiated ; but 
had taken no steps toward doing so till 
three days before he had been arrested 
and carried up to Paris. If he had only 
waited and not been so unnerved by fear ! 
He tried now to put a good face upon it. 
** Ah, then my arrest had been no doubt 
a pure mistake. How fortunate that you, 
my old friend, should have the power of 
releasing me so easily! You will order 
me to be set at liberty at once, n’est-ce 

32? 

Raynaud’s face darkened. It was as if 
some subject totally foreign to his present 
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thoughts had been forced upon him. ‘‘T 
have not the power,”’ he said briefly ; and 
while that dark look was on his face Som- 
marel dared not press the point. 

Presently his face cleared, and he and 
his old comrade exchanged information 
about their lives since the day when they 
parted close upon six years ago, 

Sommarel had prospered moderately (he 
was careful to say only moderately) as a 
lawyer in Tours, had taken to himself a 
wife, and had two children. He looked 
piteously up at Raynaud as he told him 
these last details. But the other only 
went on to ask about Tourret and Gavau- 
dun. Tourret, it seemed, had not gone 
to Switzerland. His father-in-law, the cé- 
devant, was dead. ‘Tourret and his wife 
had still a moderate income, and lived 
quietly in Auvergne. During all the talk 
Sommarel watched (as a dog watches) the 
face of his friend. Ie had, Sommarel 
saw, the same mild dreamy eyes which 
the young student had in days of yore, 
the same gentle voice, At last Raynaud 
got up to go. 

“Ah! mon Dieu, Geoffroi, thou wilt 
not leave me here. Consider the danger ! 
Ilave pity, have pity ; think of my wife, 
my children!” Again his voice was 
choked with fear and grief. 

Once more the dark look came into 
Raynaud’s face. ‘‘I have not the 
power,’’ he said, and hurried out. 


Sommarel was in one of the early 
batches that came up for trial. But asa 
matter of fact his arrest had been a mis- 
take, and there really appeared to be noth- 
ing against him. The Tribunal however 
hesitated to acquit ; acquitting was an act 
which seemed almost contrary to nature. 
Besides this lawyer of Tours wore a better 
coat and finer linen than seemed compati- 
ble with the best citizenship,—always ex- 
cepting the case of Rubespierre, who was 
allowed by public opinion to wear silk 
stockings and gilt buckles, Still you 
could not precisely condemn a man for 
wearing good clothes. ‘‘ What do you 
think ?’? one member whispered to Ray- 
naud, ‘* Must one acquit?’ Raynaud 
made no answer ; he only stepped from 
his seat on the rostrum to the body of the 
hall. 

‘¢T denounce the citizen,’’ hesaid. ‘I 
have known him long, and I know him a 
proper subject for the guillotine.” 
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**Geoffroi, my friend, have pity on 
me !’’ was all that Sommarel could say. 

‘* Ah,”’ said the other members, ‘‘ he 
acknowledges the old acquaintanceship. 
Citizen Raynaud has acted the part of a 
good patnot !” And Sommarel was re- 
moved. 


VII. 


Everysopy spoke of this act of patriot- 
ism on the part of Raynaud. It had its 
imitators ; and before long it came to be 
a distinguishing note of Roman virtue to 
denounce some relative or friend. In such 
a case denunciation meant death as a mat- 
ter of course. It was argued that only 
under the pressure of the most ardent 
patriotism had private feelings been so far 
sacrificed. To question therefore the 
knowledge of one who had been wrought 
to such a step was clearly absurd. 

To Raynaud it only meant that the 
batches grew larger day by day. There 
was a question of dividing the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal that the work of trial might 
be more expeditious, and Raynaud waimly 
advocated the scheme. Robespierre ad- 
vocated it too. There were found some 
who said the gentle-eyed author of the 
saying, Jl faut du sang, et encore du sang, 
et toujours du sang, was a better patriot 
than Robespierre himself ; so Robespierre 
coldly advocated the scheme for division 
of the Tribunals and it was carried. 

On the other hand the friends of Robes- 
pierre remarked that though it was Ray- 
naud who had set the f:shion of ‘‘ de- 
nouncings,” and though it was he who 
had finally introduced the practice of 
accepting these denouncings in the place 
of evidence, no more of his own friends 
or relations ever appeared before the 
Tribunals. The discontent which these 
hints began to arouse went so far that at 
last one of the denounced ones was ae- 
quitted by Raynaud’s own Tribunal against 
his earnest pleadings. Of late, moreover, 
Samson had once been hissed and not 
cheered when he mounted the guillotine in 
the Place de la Révolution, and the tumbrils 
were no longer cursed so loudly as they 
rolled through the streets. No crowds 
preceded them dancing the carmagnole and 
singing ; on the contrary, the crowd some- 
times stood silent, some women were even 
heard to use words of pity. Raynaud 
himself witnessed this scene; he went 
home and took to his bed. Robespierre 
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was said to have declared that he was 
going too far and demoralizing the guillo- 
tine. 

Should he denounce his brother Gilbert 
and so vindicate his position once more ? 
There was Tourret too living in Auvergne. 
Yes, he decided on both these ; anything 
must be done rather than that the daily 
sacrifice should grow less. Meantime a 
piece of good fortune happened. Gavau- 
-dan, teaching French literature and Jaw in 
Prague, had heard that Raynaud had risen 
to a position of importance without hear- 
ing of the details. He wrote to his former 
comrade asking for some help in a matter 
of private interest. Raynaud replied and 
succeeded at length in enticing Gavaudun 
to an interview with a supposed notary 
and notary’s clerk upon the Swiss frontier. 
Gavaudun was seized and carried to Paris, 
denounced and executed. Raynaud’s in- 
fluence rose again: the batch of cun- 
damnés next day increased from thirty- 
nine to sixty-three ; and once more the 
blood seemed to course through his veins, 

But alas ! next day came the news that 
Gilbert Raynaud had escaped. Only his 
father-in-law, old Plaidoyer, was seized. 
And people began to murmur, against 
Raynaud again. But then Tourret had 
been taken ; so came the news the day fol- 
lowing ; and he in due course was brought 
up to Paris. 

It was said that seldom had a prisoner 
pleaded more eloquently than Tourret did. 
His speech was delivered as though ad- 
dressed personally to Raynaud and to him 
alone, though in fact the latter was not 
holding the position of a judge but of a 
witness. Tourret spoke of their old com- 
radeship, of pleasures and hardships shared 
in common, of this act of kindness on the 
part of Raynaud, of that return by him- 
self. Then he went on to plead the inno- 
cence of his life since, buried as he had 
been down in the country,—‘‘ simple- 
minded and avoiding State affairs,’’ as he 
said, quoting in Greek ; for he and Ray- 
naud had read Aristophanes together in 
the old days. A momentary smile flitted 
across Raynaud’s unexpressive face as he 
heard these words ; for he knew that if 
there had been any disposition to acquit 
upon the part of the judges, this display 
of learning would probably just turn the 
seale. Tourret went on to speak of his 
father-in-law lately dead, of his wife and 
one child, and his voice faltered a little— 
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not overmuch. Tle spoke like a born 
orator ; even the judges were moved ; and 
Citizen Fourmisson whispered, looking at 
Raynaud’s impassive countenance, ‘* That 
man has a heart of stone.’’ But then 
Citizen Fourmisson had always been of the 
party secretly opposed to the Aristides of 
the Tribunal. Aristides himself was as 
one who only listened for form’s sake. 
When the speech was over he raised his 
head with that peculiar light in his eyes 
which seemed almost to mesmerize his fel- 
low-judges and to call forth the word he 
expected. Condamné/ came from all! 
mouths at once, and the prisoner was re- 
moved to make way for the next. 


Vill. 


Or the next day’s batch to the guillo- 
tine in the Faubourg St. Marcel Tourret 
was the first name on the list. Raynaud 
was, as usual, upon the platform, Robes- 
pierre too had come that day to assist at 
the executions, jealous of the other’s 
growing reputation for patriotism of an 
exalted kind. There were one or two 
other citizens of some note there. But 
these two stood before the rest, the ob- 
served of all observers; Robespierre at 
any rate was, for he was not often seen in 
that remote south-east region. He had 
on an elegant drab coat, black breeches, 
and white stockings. Raynaud was in his 
usual coarse black coat and breeches and 
red cap of liberty ; and out of these rough 
habiliments the singular delicacy of his 
features, the singular long white hands, 
showed only the more conspicuons. 

He watched the cart as it drew up to 
the scaffold, watched the victims while 
they answered to their names, watched the 
first of them, Tourret, as he was brought 
upon the platform bound,—yet not as if 
he had ever seen him before, though his 
comrade cast upon him a glance which 
might have awed a Judas,—watched him 
as he was led forward and placed with his 
head upon the block. 

There was, it has been said, always a 
momentary pause and hush before the fall 
of the first head. The details of the per- 
formance this day were the same as on the 
previous one. The swift-checked hiss, a 
dull,—a very dull thud. 

Then a woman screamed as never wom- 
an had screamed before, The sound sent 
a thrill of horror through even that crowd, 
used as it was to horrors of many kinds. 
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Those who were a little way off set the 
woman down as the wife of the con- 
demned. But those who were close to 
her saw that she had not even been look- 
ing at the victim, that her eyes had been 
fixed upon Robespierre and his com— 

But there was nobody standing beside 
Robespierre ! 

The woman was foaming at the mouth. 
‘* Mon Dieu, c’était le diable!’’ she 
moaned. Samson had hold of the head ; 
he turned to display it first to the two 
great men, Robespierre on his part turned 
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round to speak to his neighbor, and then 
his face grew white to the lips, There 
was no Raynaud beside him! Others had 
seen the same sight that the woman had 
seen. ‘‘It was Robespierre’s familiar 
spirit,’ they said ; and in the talk which 
grew out of what they had to tell lay the 
germ of Thermidor, 

But one acute-faced man close to the 
scaffolding was heard to murmur, ‘‘ The 
mystic chain is broken—Catena mystica 
rupta est !’’—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


——0+0—___ 
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BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 


Wuewn Sainte-Beuve published his ro- 
mance ‘* Volupté,’’ he showed some solici- 
tude for the scruples of those who might 
take alarm at such an equivocal title, 
explaining to them frankly in the Preface 
that his book, though written with a seri- 
ous moral purpose, was not meant for those 
who were too strait-laced to have feeling 
for human foibles. At the same time, he 
dismissed rather contemptuously those who 
might be lured to peruse it by the very 
same appearance of evil that scared the 
others, remarking that he did not concern 
himself though they would certainly be 
disappointed. Montaigne, on the other 
hand, anticipating Helvetius by three cen- 
turies in declaring that, even in virtue, the 
principal aim of man is pleasure, found a 
mischievous delight in scandalizing prudes, 
Ll me plaist de battre leurs aureilles de ce 
mot (la volupté) qui leur est si fort a 
contre-ceur— ‘* | delight in dinning into 
their ears this word which is so odious to 
them.” 

Of the two examples, that of Sainte- 
Beuve is the safer for a writer in these 
days to follow, and to acknowledge that 
the word which stands at the head of this 
page is one of doubtful reputation. It 
has been too often seen in bad company ; 
noscitur a sociis—it is looked on askance 
by steady-going people, as if it were a 
synonym for revelry, debauchery, promis- 
cuous junketings, horse-racing, card-play- 
ing, and suchlike. 

Toward the close of last century there 
was started the ‘‘ Sporting Magazine,’’ 
which ran a career, neither inglotious nor 





unprofitable to the publishers, for upward 
of seventy years. ‘The title-page of the 
earlier numbers undertakes that ‘* the Turf, 
the Chace, and every other Diversion in- 
teresting to the Man of Pleasure’ will be 
fully dealt with. It must be confessed 
that some of the contents of the magazine 
were such as to favor the sinister signifi- 
cance of the term ‘‘ Man of Pleasure ;’’ 
for the editor took a catholic view of 
sport, and not only interlarded the records 
of the chase with annals of the cock-pit 
and the prize-ring, and realistic descrip- 
tions of public executions, but, in certain 
paragraphs headed ‘‘ Matrimonial Sport- 
ing,’’ admitted detailed accounts of the 
raciest crim. con. and abduction cases. 
This gave the lover of legitimate sport a 
bad start. A periodical conducted on 
such broad lines might well strengthen the 
opinion held by some serious persons that 
all sport involves disreputable associations, 
and helped, no doubt, to bring it about 
that many people in this country still think 
and speak coyly of pleasure, as if it were 
in itself a hurtful or obnoxious thing. 
Nevertheless, rightly understood, pleas- 
ure is the chief object of all human 
government—tbe art, namely, of making 
people pleased or happy ; and it would not 
be less rational to condemn religion be- 
cause of the cruelties that have been in- 
flicted in its name, or art because some 
good pictures have an immoral tendency, 
as to inveigh against pleasure because some 
people pursue it selfishly or find it in un- 
worthy objects. ’Op0d¢ yaipery, to enjoy 
rightly, is one of the surest precepts of 
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human happiness ; and it is difficult for a 
layman to put his finger on any denuncia- 
tion of pleasure, as such, in either Old or 
New Testament. There is something of 
insincerity, something unmanly, in the 
conventional attitude assumed toward 
pleasure by professing Christians. We 
are constantly seeking it, yet we declare 
abhorrence of pleasure-seckers ; we pro- 
fess to despise it, yet the whole effort of 
the nations is to obtain it. Montaigne, 
distinguished for frankness rather than 
sternness of philosophy, makes no bones 
about this: ‘‘ Toutes les opinions du 
monde en sont la, que le plaisir est notre 
but; quoyqu’elles en prennent divers 
moyens: aultrement on les chasseroit 
d’arrivée ; car qui escouteroit celuy qui, 
pour sa fin, establiroit nostre peine et 
mesaise ¢”’ 

This contradiction of profession and 
practice arises in part from sheer hypocrisy, 
in part from imperfectly understanding the 
true nature of pleasure, or, as it may please 
some to put it (though the phrase so ar- 
ranged is neither so comprehensive nor so 
explicit), the nature of true pleasure. 
Christians, it is true, are told to rejoice 
when men shall speak evil of them and 
persecute them, and this seems sometimes 
to be interpreted as an injunction to make 
themselves so ungenial and disagreeable as 
to bring upon themselves the natural con- 
sequences of being disliked ; but it is cer. 
tain there is nothing good or to be grate- 
ful for in evil-speaking and persecution, 
and no merit in enduring or courting such 
treatment,texcept so far as it is a sign that 
those who incur it are taking a course op- 
posed to the will and practice of worldly 
men. But even such martyrs are not 
ealled on to resign all idea of pleasure for 
evermore ; the enjoyment is but post- 
poned, ‘‘for great is their reward in 
heaven.’’ Throughout Scripture pleasure 
is pronounced a good and right thing, and 
therefore to be desired. ‘*‘I know that 
there is no good in them,’’ says the 
Preacher, *‘ but for a man to rejoice, and 
to do good in his life. And also that 
every man should eat and drink, and enjoy 
the good of all his labor, it is the gift of 
God.’’ 

Thorough though our persuasion may 
be that ours is no continuing city, and 
that we are on the way to a better world, 
there is no merit in making our journey 
thither uncomfortable. 


What is the aim of all philanthropy but 
pleasure in the present ? what is the prom- 
ise of every religion but pleasure in the 
future? With what consistency can the 
honest believer undervalue pleasure, when 
the Psalmist declares that at the Lord’s 
‘* richt hand are pleasures for evermore ?’” 
Even Jeremiah, the eponymus of all that 
is doleful, is constrained to offer pleasure 
as the reward of righteousness: ‘* Then 
shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both 
young men and old together ;’’ yet there 
lingers among certain sects a feeling, ex- 
pressed in Petrarch’s description of the 
dance, as quoted by Burton, as ‘a circle 
of which the devil himself is the centre ; 
many women that use it have come dis- 
honest home ; most indifferent ; none bet- 
ter.’’ Burton himself, after citing the 
most furious denunciations of it as well as 
what has been written in its praise, was 
led to the following conclusion : ‘* This is 
my censure in brief ; dancing is a pleasant 
recreation of body and mind, if sober and 
modest (such as our Christian dances are), 
if tempestively used.”’ 

It is delicious to picture the prolix and 
erudite Anatomist of Melancholy being 
lured out of his den in Christ Church to 
join “‘ tempestively’’ in the dance : was it 
moments like these that led the ‘* ancients 
of Christ Church’’ to assure Anthony a- 
Wood ** that his company was very merry, 
facete, and juvenile ?”’ 

If we may start with the assumption 
that pleasure is a good and sight thing, 
one to be desired, and therefore one that 
it is worth taking some trouble to secure, 
then it will not be wasting time to con- 
sider its true nature and remark upon some 
of the more frequent and remediable 
hindrances to its attainment, as well as to 
point out the common neglect of some of 
its purest sources. 

Pleasure, then, not in the limited, pain- 
fully technical sense in which Sainte-Beuve 
used the word, but in the full meaning of 
enjoyment and delight, is indeed one of 
the most difficult subjects that can possi- 
bly be submitted to analysis, Scek and 
ye shall not find it, unless your search is 
wisely directed. Often it eludes the most 
elaborate plans and costly preparation for 
its capture. Equally often it springs out 
unawares upon the wayfarer when he is least 
looking for it, meets him with frankest 
countenance where its presence would be 
least suspected. Thus the ordinary scheme 
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of social entertainment is devised to en- 
courage that most precious of all earthly 
joys— human intercourse. The stranger 
wandcring through London on some night 
in June finds himself in a street crowded 
with glittering carriages, a constant stream 
of airily dressed, bejewelled, and beflow- 
ered men and women flows across the car- 
peted steps of a spacious mansion ; strains 
of exquisite music float through open win- 
dows into the summer night ; glimpses 
may be had of staircases and shaded bal- 
conies bright with a!l the flowers of fairy- 
land. To the poor wanderer it seems im- 
possible to imagine enjoyment more com- 
plete than that prepared for those privileged 
to meet their friends in such a lovely 
scene ; and turning away with an envious 
sigh, he betakes himself to his lonely 
lodging to dream of delights that are far 
beyond his reach. Beyond his reach only, 
does he think? He little knows! Con- 
versation has been described—neither in- 
aptly nor irreverently—as the communion 
of saints, but, in some of its phases, it is 
pretty well disguised. 

“Going to Lady Midas’s to-night ?”’ 
inquires a weary-looking woman of one 
whom she meets dining at a friend’s 
house, who, elderly and overfed, finds it 
a task almost beyond her powers to keep 
awake till the men come up from the din- 
ing-room., 

‘* Yes,” replies the second, ineffectually 
smothering a yawn ; ‘* we must just show 
ourselves there, I suppose. But it’s a 
bore ; for there are two or three bal!s to- 
night, and it is such a bad place to get 
away from,”’ 

Or perhaps it is among the men that 
the popular aspect of Lady Midas’s mag- 
nificeut entertainment reveals itself. 

‘* Not going yet, old fellow,’’ says the 
host, ‘‘ nut going into society, ech? You 
surely know better than that at your age. 
Look here,’’ sinking his voice, ‘* just you 
wait till the women have gone, and we’ll 
have a quiet rubber and a cigar.”’ 

“Ah, wouldn’t I just like it !’’ replies 
the other, ruefully ; ‘‘ but you see my 
wife insists on my going to a confounded 
squash at Lady Midas’s—won’t go with- 
out me, you know.’’ 

Yet the hostess’s object is most lauda- 
ble. She throws open her house, fills it 
with flowers, music, and soft light, pro- 
vides a supper fit for Lucullus—all to en- 
able people to meet their friends, Why 
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is it all a failure (though every one agrees 
it was a great success) ? why are nineteen 
out of every twenty people bored at hav- 
ing to go and in a hurry to come away ? 
The thing aimed at—pleasant intercourse 
—is far from unattainable ; for that may 
turn up suddenly, without the slightest 
preparation, in a chance meeting on a rail- 
way journey or (this has actually happened) 
in a dentist’s waiting room. The fact is, 
elaborate preparations are more likely to 
scare than to secure pleasure, To quote 
some expressive words of Mr. Dallas: 
‘** Pleasure seldom gives note of her com- 
ing. She comes like an angel—unheard, 
unseen, unknown ; and nottill she is gone 
or parting from us are our eyes opened to 
what we have enjoyed.”’ 

The nature of the object sought after is 
not in itself of the essence of pleasure, 
There is, perhaps, no engine of ease more 
consummately designed for its purpose 
than a modern bed, with its liberal ex- 
panse of resilient mattress and alternate 
layers of snowy flax and creamy wool, by 
which temperature and weight of covering 
may be adjusted with the last degree of 
nicety. Asa machine for repose it really 
leaves nothing to be desired ; yet how 
completely, after all, does the enjoyment 
of it depend on circumstances beyond the 
occupant’s control. There is no half-hour 
of physical enjoyment so unalloyed as that 
before getting up in the morning. The 
limbs revel in the delicate contact of fine 
linen and the amorous pressure of the mat- 
tress. Is one too warm? There are un- 
explored recesses under the sheets stored 
with refreshing coolness, into which feet 
and arms may be thrust. Is one chilly ? 
There is the eider-down quilt, light as a 
lover’s whisper and warm as his nymph’s 
embrace, to draw over the top. Nor is it 
merely an hour of sensuous ease. There 
is none in the whole round of the clock 
when the intellect is so active, or when 
thought flows so quick and so clear. A 
thoughtful host remembers this, and makes 
bedside book-shelves as integral a part of 
bedroom furniture as a wash-hand-stand or 
a wardrobe. Yet to the bedridden, what 
is this bed but Gehenna? The same 
sheets, the same springs, the same deco- 
rous luxury is there, but they confer no 
pleasure— 

‘** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


The sick man loathes the very same couch 
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which, when healthy, he was often too 
laggard in Jeaving; and when visitors 
come, bringing with them the smell of the 
field and the wood, his whole being yearns 
to be out in the free air, to feel the glori- 
ous sun or to cower in the bitter blast. 

Again: to the student—the genuine 
helluo librorum—books are all in all ; give 
him a generous supply of these and he is 
satisfied, he wants no more; he even 
grudges the time spent in taking food, 
rest, or necessary exercise ; in extreme 
eases he becomes indifferent to living 
friendship, finding all his solace in the 
companionship described by Mr. Ruskin 
in one of the soundest of his many sound 
scoldings :— 


‘* There is a society continually open to us, 
of people who will talk to us as long as we 
like, whatever our rank or occupation : talk to 
us in the best words they can choose, and 
with thanks if we listen to them. And this 
society, because it is so numerous and so gen- 
tle,—and can be kept waiting round usall day 
long, not to grant audience, but to gain it ;— 
kings and statesmen lingering patiently in 
those plainly furnished and narrow ante- 
rooms, our bookcase shelves, —we make no ac- 
count of that company,—perhaps never listen 
to a word they would say all day long.”’ 


Long before Ruskin, Richard of Bury, 
when as yet printed books were not, spoke 
not less reverently of literature. ‘* These 
are masters,’’ he wrote in his ‘‘ Philobib- 
lion’’ (a.p. 1340), ‘* who instruct us with- 
out chastisement, without anger, without 
fee ; if you repair to them, they are not 
sleeping ; if you ask them anything, they 
do not hide themselves ; if you blunder, 
they complain not ; if you betray igno- 
rance, they laugh not.’’ 

How can any one remain insensible to 
books as a source of pleasure !—one at 
which the million may slake their thirst, 
Nevertheless, not to mention the school- 
boy, in whose eyes books are but elaborate 
obstacles to the enjoyment of life, there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of 
educated men who prefer the scribbling of 
daily journalists to the written thoughts of 
kings and statesmen; and seldom read 
anything but newspapers, shallow maga- 
zine articles, or, at the highest, quaff, not 
from the perennial wells of Helicon, but 
from the wayside rills of contemporary fic- 
tion, Such people, when they do turn to 
reading as a pastime, 

** Love to hear 
A soft pulsation in their easy ear ; 





To turn the page and let the senses drink 
A lay that shall not trouble them to think.” 


They indulge in what Mr. Braithwaite has 
spoken of as ‘‘a feeble attempt to think 
by proxy.’’ But this kind do not know 
the pleasure of literature, because desire, 
in the gratification of which consists the 
nature of pleasure, has not been born in 
them ; “‘ many are the thyrsus-bearers, 
but few are the mystics.’’ There are 
plenty who take books in their hands, but 
few who care to commune with the writer, 
content if he prattles to them pleasantly 
enough to keep their thoughts in a state 
of agreeable titillation. 

In like manner, persons of a devout 
temperament have resort to the services of 
the Church, and find therein comfort for 
their souls and the brightness of their 
lives. It is not for a pretence they make 
long prayers, but because to do so satisfies 
a want of their nature ; while others, not 
merely the careless or irreverent, but some 
thoughtful, earnest men, dread the effort 
involved in the frequency and length of 
public worship. 

Examples might be multiplied, all tend- 
ing to prove that there is no such thing as 
objective pleasure, but that pleasure is a 
harmony —that is, a fitting together—a fit- 
ting of an external object with a mood or 
want within ourselves, It is, to put it 
plainly, the fulfilment of desire, the grati- 
fication of an appetite not necessarily igno- 
ble, but often, in our strangely complex 
beings, very much the reverse. In short, 
as Suckling says— 

“Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 

Makes eating a delight.”’ 


The word ‘‘ harmony,’’ it may be ob- 


served, is not used here in a Joose or meta- 
phorical sense, but in its literal etymo- 
logical meaning. Human speech is a 
spontaneous growth, and words long retain 
an intrinsic significance which may have 
been obscured by everyday use. Thus 
‘* harmony’’ is best understood by remem- 
bering the meaning of the original Greek 
éppovia, a fitting together of parts. Being 
a convenient expression for the pleasing 
arrangement of musical notes, the term 
has been almost monopolized by musi- 
cians ; but so far from there being any 
affectation in applying it generally, it 
would be the most mischievous form of 
pedantry to restrict it to technical use. 
The word suggests a true analogy between 
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the agreement of musical sounds and that 
fulfilment of desire which creates or con- 
stitutes pleasure ; and the art of pleasure 
is, in fact, neither more nor less than the 
science of harmony. 

For reasons already referred to, of spe- 
cial weight in a country which retains the 
stamp of the Puritan furnace, it is difficult 
to get the popular mind to analyze the 
nature and ingredients of pleasure, with- 
out importing moral considerations into 
the process ; but even these may be more 
closely examined hereafter, if a clear 
understanding may be had of the former. 

In the ancient Greek philosophy two 
distinct theories of pleasure claimed disci- 
ples : the earlier Cyrenaic school taught 
that pleasure was to be had only in action, 
securing a process of change from an in- 
different state to a better one, thereby 
leading to a reliance on the senses to pro- 
duce material delight ; the Epicurean doc- 
trine (strangely misapprehended by mod- 
ern people) being that pleasure is the 
result only of repose, that tranquillity of 
body and mind should be the end in view, 
and that the intellect is the true channel 
of enjoyment, Plato, one of the earliest 
and most courageous chemists of pleasure, 
endorsed the views of the Cyrenaics, and 
explained that pleasure could only be de- 
fined as a relief from pain. This was also 
the opinion of Kant, who held that what 
we strive to attain is not so much a defi- 
nite gratification as the appeasing of dis- 
quiet :— 


‘* And that it isnot a pleasure which entices 
us to this (the passing from one state to an- 
other), but a kind of discontent with present 
suffering, is shown by the fact that we are al- 
ways seeking for some object of pleasure with- 
out knowing what that object is, merely as an 
aid against the disquiet—against the comple- 
ment of petty pains which for the moment irri- 
tate us and annoy us. It is thus apparent 
that man is urged on by a necessity of his na- 
ture to go out of the present asa state of pain, 
in order to find in the future one less irk- 
some, .. Pleasure is nothing positive ; it 
is only a liberation of pain, and therefore only 
something negative.”’ 


This is the sort of quagmire in which in- 
genious philosophers delight in landing 
us. We know—every natural healthy 
mind that does not torment itself with 
phrases knows—that positive pleasure does 
exist ; and though we may be unable to 
define it in a thoroughly scholarly way, 
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and be uncertain whether it should be 
classed as a thing ora state, we are as well 
able to recognize it as the source of joy 
when we meet with it, as we are to recog- 
nize pain as the source of sorrow. Physi- 
cists tell us, with perfect truth, that a rain- 
bow has no actual existence, that it is 
merely a sensation produced in the optic 
nerve by the decomposition of light under 
refraction ; nevertheless all but the color- 
blind know a rainbow when they see it, 
and, regarded purely as a phenomenon, it 
is capable of being examined and ex- 
plained. We respond readily enough to 
the Sursum corda! of pleasure, though it 
may be difficult to explain the nature of 
the summons to our own satisfaction or 
that of others ; but it seems easy to show, 
by a concrete instance, the delusion of 
holding pleasure to be nothing but an es- 
cape from pain. Jeremiah’s approval of 
dancing as an expression of mirth has al- 
ready been quoted. Suppose a young 
girl, undressing to go to bed, were to re- 
ceive an unexpected message inviting her 
to go to a ball ; would she hesitate, think 
you, between her pillow and her ball- 
dress? Here is no case of escaping from 
pain ; she is sleepy, and disposed for rest, 
as all young things ought to be at night ; 
her desire and instinct is to say her pray- 
ers and lay herself down. Kant perhaps 
would maintain that directly she hears of 
the ball, she conceives a desire to dance, 
stronger than the desire for rest, and she 
hastens to the ball to assuage the unease 
or pain of desire. It may be so; but to 
plain folks, unversed in metaphysics, it 
would seem that for this girl pleasure 
begins the moment she hears of the ball, 
and, let, it be hoped, continues as long as 
she stays at it. She was perfectly content 
and at ease when she received the sum- 
mons, perhaps was meditating on the 
pleasure of getting into a comfortable bed, 
so that, according to Kant, it was impos- 
sible for her to derive pleasure from the 
ball, for she was conscious of no pain be- 
fore going to it, and, says he, “‘ it is the 
sudden, the instantancous removal of the 
pain which determines all that we can call 
a veritable pleasure.”’ 

According to this doctrine, pleasure 
only arises from abrupt contrast, and while 
discussing this matter, Mr. Dallas, in the 
dainty bundle of essays which he labelled 
by the fanciful title of ‘‘ The Gay Sci- 
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ence,’’ * very aptly quoted one of Brown- 
ing’s characters in support of it :— 
*** Heigho!* yawned one day King Francis, 
‘ Distance all value enhances ! 
When a man’s busy, why, leisure 
Strikes him as wonderful pleasure, 
Fuith ! and at leisure once is he, 
Straightway he longs to be busy. 
Here we've got peace, and aghast I'm 
Caught thinking war the true pastime.’ ”’ 


But Plato himself had misgivings on 
the strict Cyrenaic theory that all pleasure 
was the result of escaping from a condi- 
tion of little ease into one of greater. In 
one of his dialogues he puts into the 
mouth of Socrates a clear definition of ab- 
solute as distinguished from relative pleas- 
ure. It is true that he admits a very limit- 
ed number to the list of absolute pleasures 
—viz., ‘‘ Those from beautiful colors, as 
they are called, and from figures,+ and 
most of those from odors, and those from 
sounds, and any object whose absence is 
unfelt and painless, while their presence is 
sensible and productive of pleasure. . . . 
To these may be added the pleasures of 
knowledge, if you grant that no hunger or 
pangs of hunger precede their acquisi- 
tion.’’ 

What, then, is the true definition of 
this pleasure, of which an attempt has 
been made to delineate some of the traits ? 
by what means is its coming to be en- 
sured ? by what features is it to be recog- 
nized, and by what craft can its flight be 
delayed? Alas! it all comes to this, that 
Pleasure like Beauty eludes definition. 
** Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ?”’ 
**T cannot help laughing,’’ said Goethe, 
*‘at the westhetical folks who torment 
themselves in endeavoring by some ab- 
stract words to reduce to a conception that 
inexpressible thing to which we give the 
name of beauty. Beauty is a primeval 
phenomenon which itself never makes its 
appearance, but the reflection of which is 
within a thousand different utterances of 
the creative mind, and is as various as na- 
ture itself.”’ 

*2 vols, London: Chapman & Hall, 1866, 

+ In a subsequent and remarkable passage 
he makes an important limitation to this: 
‘** By beautiful figures I do not mean what the 
mass of men might imagine, animal shapes or 
painted forms: but straight and curved lines, 
says my theory, and the planes and solids they 


generate with turning-lathes, and rulers, and 
goniometers,’’ 
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So is pleasure—‘‘ a primeval phenome- 
non’’—a radiance shed from the presence 
of Him at whose right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore, the source of 
which, though we may speculate about it, 
we cannot yet know. This much, how- 
ever, it is in our power todo ; seeing that 
pleasure is a sensation arising from the fit- 
ting of fulfilment to desire, and of condi- 
tion to mood, we can encourage those de- 
sires and train those moods which conduct 
to the purest gratification ; the furniture 
of ‘‘ the soul’s dark cabin, battered and 
decayed,’’ may be so arranged that noth- 
ing shall intercept the bright rays that fall 
on the casement : it is even permitted to 
make new apertures or widen existing 
ones, each an avenue of fuller delight, a 
trap to catch the sunbeams of joy. 

For example, the immense expansion 
and inexorable precision of modern science, 
though they deter most people from tak- 
ing an active interest in it, have, notwith- 
standing, immensely increased the richness 
of natural science as a source of pleasure. 
One is not necessarily a drone because he 
revels in the store accumulated by the in- 
dustry of others. It is quite true that the 
farm of science is divided into a thousand 
fields, and it is only by diligent labor in 
one of these—often in no more than a 
compartment of one of these—that sub- 
stantial addition to the harvest of knowl- 
edge can be made. It was otherwise in 
the days when Bacon wrought ; the scope 
of science was then so little developed that 
a diligent student might excel in and con- 
tribute to every branch of it, but now the 
labor has to be divided among specialists. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s entomologist is 
no caricature ; his department of insect 
life was the Coleoptera or beetles, and he 
indignantly resented some question ad- 
dressed to him about a butterfly, as if he 
were one who should concern himself 
about meretricious Lepidoptera. It is a 
condition of things bringing to mind the 
Italian prescription for a salad _ sauce, 
which requires four men to concoct— 
namely, a spendthrift for the oil, a miser 
for the vinegar, a councillor for the salt, 
and a madman to stir it. 

But the harvest is garnered not for the 
laborers alone, but for all; ‘* whoso is 
simple, Jet him turn in hither.’’ It is 
possible for every one with ordinary leisure 
to acquire considerable knowledge of the 
results of many branches of science. 
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‘The world,” observed Seneca, ‘‘ would 
be a small thing if it did not contain mat- 
ter of inquiry for all the world ;’’ and 
who can number the new sources of pleas- 
ure opened up by merely becoming ac- 
quainted with the province of scientific 
research? ‘* Jack of all trades, master of 
none,’’? may be objected ; but here is no 
question of being a master—the work has 
all been done, the feast prepared for us by 
others. One who has instructed himself 
in the classification and distribution of 
plants is not thereby entitled to rank him- 
self as a botanist ; but henceforth, let the 
hillside where he may be set be never so 
desolate, the way he fares along never so 
dreary, they will have for him a bright- 
ness and a significance beyond the under- 
standing of one who sees there nothing 
but ‘‘ weeds.’’ So in the kindred sci- 
ences, geology and zoology, there exists 
not a habitable spot on the globe where a 
mind equipped with simple instruction in 
these will not derive far deeper delight 
than that so keenly sought for in the de- 
struction of fur and feather. Sir John 
Lubbock, by lending his countenance to 
that device of the enemy—the ‘* Hundred 
Best Books’”— has raised serious misgiv- 
ings as to his merit as a guide to sound 
enjoyment ; but no one is better qualified 
than he to speak to the value of science 
us a source of pleasure. Those who know 
the diligence with which, in the intervals 
of leisure in a life of unusual activity and 
versatility, he has applied himself to 
strenuous and fruitful’study, will best ap- 
preciate the reason he has for devoting a 
chapter to ‘‘ Science” in his ‘* Pleasures 
of Life.’’ ‘* Those,’’ he says, ‘* who have 
not tried for themselves, can hardly im- 
agine how much science adds to the inter- 
est and variety of life. It is altogether a 
mistake to regard it as dry, difficult, or 
prosaic—much of it is as easy as it is in- 
teresting. . . . The real causes of natu- 
ral phenomena are far more striking, and 
contain more real poetry, than those which 
have occurred to the untrained imagination 
of mankind,’’ 

The voice of Nature speaks to all who 
will hear : it is not a serious task to learn 
her speech, for the task itself isa pleasure. 
Almost every one is so situated as to make 
it a matter of choice whether it falls on 
his ears as an unmeaning sound—the clat- 
ter of a foreign tongue—or close com- 
munion so long as life endures, There is 
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an exquisite fairy tale about a lad who 
received the marvellous gift of understand. 
ing the speech of every living creature, 
from the ant to the elephant ; not less 
marvellous is the interpretation within 
reach of almost every one. Upon the 
whole of creation, animate and inanimate, 
is written the legend, ‘‘ Whoso hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.’’ 

Proof of the enduring quality of pleas- 
ure derived from knowledge of physical 
science may be had in the fact that no one 
is ever known to tire of it. No one has 
ever seen a man once instructed in botany 
become indifferent to trees and flowers ; 
he who has acquired a knowledge of 
zoology will, sometimes unconsciously, 
note every bird that flies out of the hedge ; 
and let anybody once become acquainted 
with the character and succession of geo- 
logical strata, any ordinary railway cutting 
will henceforth be to him asa page ina 
fascinating book. It is the noble old 
myth of Memnon’s statue, which alone, 
of all those the morning rays smote upon, 
gave forth responsive music. In _ the 
Platonic dialogue already quoted, Socrates 
is made to affirm that *‘ intellectual pleas- 
ures may be assumed to be unmixed with 
pain, and the lot, not of the many, but of 
extremely few,’’ because the intellectual 
hunger which spurs one to pursue them is 
in itself a pleasant sensation, a safeguard 
against ennui—that cancer which eats into 
so much good leisure. But, in order to 
satisfy this painless hunger, men are content 
to undergo privation and encounter inuch 
suffering. The chronicles of travel are 
crowded with evidence of this, though the 
great travellers, from ‘Christopher Colum- 
bus to Dr. Nansen, the recent explorer of 
Greenland, are not exactly cases in point, 
the suffering they endured being met with, 
not in recreation, but in the discharge of 
their chosen profession. A better illustra- 
tion may be found nearer home, in Robert 
Dick, the baker of Thurso, one of the 
latest martyrs of science. Who can read 
unmoved the pathetic narrative of this 
lonely but ardent life? who can follow 
him without admiration when, after a 
night spent in preparing the daily tale of 
loaves, he left his house at four in the 
morning to walk twenty or even thirty 
miles across the bleak pathless hills to dig 
a Holoptychius out of a cliff of Old Red 
Sandstone, or a Sonchus from the shoul- 
der of Morven, and return at night dead 
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beat, but supremely happy. Happy, that 
is, in all but this, that of all his fellow- 
townsmen and women there was not one 
from whom he could expect the slightest 
sympathy ; for most of them regarded him 
as eccentric, and all wished he would pay 
more attention to the quality of his bread. 
Now, the question which each of us must 
settle for himself is, whether these high 
pleasures were too dearly bought. Is it 
woith incurring the sharper pain in order 
to share the higher delight? Is the intel- 
lectual enthusiast wiser than the debauchee 
who professes to be satisfied with an ounce 
of pleasure to a pound of pain? Or is 
there greater wisdom in the mood that 
sighs— 
‘* Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground” ? 

‘Many there be ready to declare that Rob- 
ert Dick had been on the whole a happier 
man if he had been a more careful baker, 
and so kept out of financial embarrass- 
ment. But who can doubt, had he been 
given to live his life again, what his own 
choice would have been? For what bal- 
ance at the bank would he have foregone 
that ‘‘ one crowded hour of glorious life’’ 
when he discovered Hierochioé borealis, 
thereby adding a new plant to the British 
flora? For how many score of opulent 
customers would he have exchanged the 
single visit of Sir Roderick Murchison, 
and missed the ecstasy, after five-and- 
twenty years of solitary toil, of showing 
his rich store of fossils to the great geolo- 
gist? Assuredly he would have hugged 
his hardships again to his bosom, so might 
he have the same reward. The true lover 
counts not as suffering the sacrifice made 
for his beloved. 

But the point on which it is desired to 
lay stress is this, that all this fund of ex- 
quisite pleasure might be drawn on by 
multitudes without paying the heavy price 
exacted from Robert Dick. There are 
thousands of well-to-do folk who might 
share his pursuits without sacrificing com- 
fort and risking solvency as he had to do ; 
thousands to whom locomotion is easy, 
and leisure ample, whereas Dick wore out 
his frame by extraordinary physical exer- 
tion, and stole the necessary time for study 
from the hours available for repose. 

The testimony of all who have tried it 
is unanimous that intellectual pleasure 


transcends every other kind of pleasure 
within our reach ; yet it remains as true 
in this day as it was in the days of Plato, 
that ‘‘ they are the lot, not of the many, 
but of extremely few.” The faculty of 
knowledge is latent in every sound mind : 
it has been shown that pleasure is the com- 
mon aim of all human society ; it is then 
passing strange that so few think of devel- 
oping this, the source of the highest and 
most enduring pleasure. 

Midway between the province of science 
andthe province of art, blending its con- 
fines into those of each, and partaking of 
their properties, stands literature. It is 
dangerous to speculate on the pleasure at- 
tendant upon authorship : let it be assumed 
that it is not wanting, or there would not 
be so many quills dipped in inkhorns, and 
there let the matter rest, lest by dwelling 
on it encouragement should be given to 
latent ambition, and, in all conscience, 
there are as many scribblers as this much- 
enduring world can suffer. As to the 
readers, reference has been maie already 
to their general neglect of works of the 
higher class—let the returns of every free 
and circulating library in the realm be 
cited if coufirmation is wanted. One can- 
not but believe that if it were only known 
what stores of delight are ready to pour 
forth from library shelves for any one who 
once gets hold of the right key, the dust 
would not be suffered to gather on these 
treasures. It is impossible to contempiate 
the indifference shown to literature by 
many amiable, well-conditioned people, 
without deploring the capacity for enjoy- 
ment thus allowed to lie waste. 

The spectacle of such a source of pleas- 
ure neglected brings to the lips the ejacu- 
lation of the nameless lord in ‘* All’s Well 
that Ends Well,’’ ‘‘ Is it possible he should 
know that he is, and be that he is?’ 
Well, but it’s all very well to tell one to 
read, it may be said ; but how the deuce 
is one to know where to begin in such a 
congestion of literature ? There are 20,000 
volumes published every year; the most 
diligent ‘* sap’’ can only get through 7000 
or 8000 in a lifetime, so this is a natural 
and reasonable question, and if one might, 
without presumption, offer advice—the 
fruit of vain regret for much misspent 
time—it would be this: choose some 
definite subject for the immediate pur- 
pose, it does not much matter which, and 
read some of the best—skim some of the 
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newest works dealing with it. You will 
be brought into view of innumerable side 
vistas, some of them so enticing that you 
will be led off the track you intended to 
follow, so far astray, it may be, that you 
will never return, There is no harm 
done: Saul, of a family the least of all 
the families of the smallest tribe of Israel, 
was in search of his father Kish’s asses 
when he met with the prophet who anoint- 
ed him King of Israel ; you may lose sight 
of the objectin pursuit of which you start- 
ed, but you will find one loftier, or at least 
you will become so enamored of the route, 
that you will never sigh for the insipid 
pastures of ignorance again. Sut there 
must be method even in vagrancy : get 
into the habit of taking notes as you read. 
Without this precaution, literature tlows 
over the brain in a current, pleasant and 
wholesome, indeed, but unfiuitful. The 
mind cannot retain distinct impressions 
without mechanical aids, and there is no 
condition of menta! atmosphere less satis- 
factory than haziness. Much of the pleas- 
ure of which we are conscious exists in 
memory : it is plain, therefore, that very 
much of it must be lost by those who neg- 
lect to train, assist, extend, and cultivate 
the memory. Mr. Morritt has described 
how, when visiting Egglestone and Brignal 
with Sir Walter Scott, who intended to 
make these places the scenes of some in- 
cidents in ‘' Rokeby,” he observed him 
noting down everything, even to the kind 
of wild-flowers growing near. ‘‘ I laughed, 
in short, at his scrupulousness ; but I 
understood him when he replied, ‘ that 
in Nature herself no two scenes are exact- 
ly alike, and that . . . who ever trusted 
to imagination would soon find his own 
mind circumscribed and contracted to a 
few favorite images, and the repetition of 
these would sooner or later produce that 
very monotony and barrenness which had 
always haunted descriptive poetry in the 
hands of any but patient worshippers of 
the truth.’ ”’ 

Elaborate prescriptions have been given 
for arrangement of commonplace-books, 
but they are all in vain : the habit of mak- 
ing notes once acquired, method will shape 
itself for every one according to what he 
finds suits his convenience best. Even 
marginal notes (on one’s own books, bien 
entendu) are not to be condemned ; not 
the pert exclamations and marks of appro- 
bation or disapproval with which the read- 
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ers of books from the circulating library 
deface the page and irritate those that fol- 
low them, but notes amplifying or illustrat- 
ing the author’s meaning. An example 
of this is at hand, There happens to be 
lying on the table beside me a copy of 
Mr, Hammerton’s ‘‘ Thoughts about Art.”’ 
It is open at page 142, where that sug- 
gestive writer compares the prices given 
for pictures by living artists and those by 
dead ones. Some one has pencilled in the 
margin the following note : ‘* Millet, when 
alive, offered his ‘ Angelus’ to the deal- 
ers for 2000 francs (£80), to keep him 
from starving. He could not get it, and 
died in great want. In 1889, the same 
picture was sold for 1,500,000 francs 
(£60,000), and his mother and sister were 
in great poverty.’’ Enriched with mar. 
ginalia of this sort, a book acquires the 
character of a symposium—a constellation 
of thought, interfering not at all with the 
radiance of the original planet—and the 
pleasure of reading it is greatly enhanced. 

There are subsidiary sources of pleasure 
to be found in books besides those in the 
printed page. The ways of the biblio- 
maniac may seem ridiculous enough, and 
the absorption in his pursuit as narrow as 
that of Wendell Holmes’s coleopterist ; 
but it is not necessary to be qualified for 
a place in John Hill Burton’s minute 
classification as ‘‘ a black-letter man, era 
tall-copyist, or an uncut man, or a rough- 
edge man, or an early-English dramatist, 
or an E)lzevirian, or a broadsider, or a 
pasquinader, or an old-brown-calf man, or 
a Grangerite, or a tawny moroccoite, ora 
gilt-topper, a marbied-insider, or an editio 
princeps man,” in order to derive pleasure 
from a general knowledge of the styles of 
printing and binding. Ile who is either 
quite indifferent to or ignorant of the way 
a book is got up, or who despises it as a 
kind of literary millinery, is shut out from 
one of the most accessible by-paths of en- 
joyment. To light by chance in the neg- 
lected shelves of a country-house upon the 
graceful sprays of Nicolas or Clovis Eve, 
on the delicate tracery of Le Gascon, on 
the bird of Derome or the fanciful inlay- 
ing of Padaloup, is one of those incidents 
which enrich the hours of leisure and keep 
ennui at bay. There is nothing to prevent 
as good a speech being delivered in Hyde 
Park or at a street corner as in the House 
of Commons or to a great assembly in a 
large hall ; but no one would hesitate as 
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to which would be the better place for it : 
so one with a cultivated taste to gratify 
will enjoy the fitness of a good author’s 
discourse, conveyed with choice type, 
good margins, and comely title-page, and 
enshrined in tasteful and enduring bind- 
ing. Just as the botanist finds material 
for observation and pleasant thought in 
whatever land it may be his lot to linger, 
so the book-lover will extract pleasure from 
the second-hand stalls in any country town 
where he may have to wait for a train. 
The necessary knowledge is easily ac- 
quired, and carries no sorrow with it. 

Hardly less pure than the pleasure of 
knowledge, though partaking more of the 
sensuous element, is the pleasure derived 
from art. It is of two kinds—the pleas- 
ure of production, which is purely intel- 
lectual, and the pleasure of reception, 
which is partly of the mind and partly of 
the senses. The artist alone can plumb 
the depth of the first ; to realize the sec- 
ond calls for a degree of training, neither 
arduous nor necessarily prolonged, but too 
seldom insisted on. The fine arts reach 
the mind through two only of the avenues 
of sense,—those two, namely, which com- 
municate directly with the greater brain— 
sight and hearing. Of these two, the eye 
is at once the most sensitive and the most 
tolerant, because it is in constant depen- 
dence on the intellect. It is a fact not 
generally appreciated that images of exter- 
nal objects are received upside-down on 
the retina ; a babe’s first impression of its 
father is that his boots tower far above its 
head ; it is experience—.e., knowledge— 
that convinces the child of the true rela- 
tion of everything : images on the retina 
continue throughout life to be inverted, 
and it is by acontinued though uncon- 
scious play of thought that they are re- 
stored to their natural position. 

It is this intimate association of the eye 
with the reflective faculty that makes the 
appeal by art to the intellect more direct 
by pictures and images than by sound. 
For although most of the knowledge that 
comes by direct instruction arrives at our 
mind through the ear, the information so 
conveyed is not received unconsciously, it 
has to go through a conscious mental proc- 
ess before it is received ; whereas eyesight 
involves incessant unconscious cerebration 
in the reversion of images as explained 
above. Many people totally uninstructed 
in painting derive pleasure from looking 
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at a picture by Titian, who are simply in- 
different to or even bored by a sonata by 
Beethoven. 

In pronouncing the eye to be more tol- 
erant of bad art than the ear, perhaps 
allowance has not been made for the power 
it has of protecting itself. 


“ Swans sing before they die, ’twere no bad 
thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing.’’ 


The ear has no lids : when a bad perform- 
er is singing or playing it is not often pos- 
sible, consistently with good manners, to 
shut out the excruciating sound ; but when 
an amateur exhibits his sketches, thongh 
they are too likely to be full of wretched 
drawing and unpleasant color, the spectator 
is not obliged to dwell on them, and may 
even endure the painful sensation caused 
thereby, in consideration of the interest of 
incident or topography contained in them. 

In art, as in all other things, increased 
capacity for enjoyment brings with it in- 
creased capacity of suffering. Neverthe- 
less the pleasure of good art, when it can 
be found, is so infinitely enhanced by 
understanding it, that it is worth while 
encountering the offence caused by in- 
ferior or misapplied work. The untrained 
eye is insensible to the mischief of base 
ornament. So great is the development 
of machinery that the forms of beauty are 
mimicked and degraded by application to 
the meanest and most trivial objects. De- 
signs originally conceived for the adorn- 
ment of a king’s diadem or an abbot’s 
psalter appear in caricature on penny 
matchboxes or upholsterers’ advertise- 
ments ; the perception that is not keen 
enough to be offended is deadened by this 
excessive multiplication of what should be 
choice and rare. In no department of art 
has this had a more perceptible effect than 
in bookbinding. The English fashion of 
putting everything into cloth binding, 
tricked out with cheap ornament copied 
from the designs of good artists, is fatal 
to the appreciation of genuine work ; and 
the admitted superiority of French bind- 
ers is partly owing to the practice of pub- 
lishing in paper covers, after which, if the 
book is worth binding, it is worth treating 
the matter thoughtfully. 

One exception must be made to the re- 
mark that increased capacity for enjoy- 
ment involves increased capacity for suffer- 
ing. That is not the case in respect of 
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one pleasure—namely, the pleasure of fine 
weather. There is no pleasure more 
thorough or with less alloy ; it is unlike 
other kinds of pleasure in this, that it is 
independent of anticipation, for, in this 
climate at least, we never know whether 
the morrow will be fair or foul, nor is it 
marred by the apprehension, so hurtful to 
other enjoyment, of its coming close. We 
revel in it while it lasts, more thoroughly 
conscious of it, perhaps, at the moment, 
than of any other sort of pleasure, and 
feel inclined to exclaim continually, 
‘* What a lovely day !’’ And the remark- 
able thing about it is, that he who enjoys 
fine weather most keenly will derive enjoy- 
ment from all kinds of weather ; indeed 
Mr. Ruskin says in one of his books that 
there is no such thing as bad weather, 
only every kind of delightful weather. 

To what general conclusions, then, do 
these reflections lead us as to the nature of 
Pleasure and the surest way of securing it ? 
Can we not find an explanation of it more 
likely to enable us to attain to it than that 
given by Aristippus, and repeated by Kant, 
that it is but an escaping from pain? or 
one more lustrous than that supplied by 
the Epicureans and the Buddhists, that it is 
only to be attained in repose, and, ulti- 
mately, in the securest repose, annihilation 
or Nirvana? or one less cumbrous than 
Sir William Hamilton’s, that ‘* pleasure is 
a reflex of the spontaneous and unimped- 
ed exertion of a power of whose energy 
we are conscious ?’’ or one less dubious 
than Dallas’, who pulls all these to pieces, 
and declares that pleasure for the most 
part is unconscious ? We demur to the 
first, because we know that much pleas- 
ure—that derived from beauty, for in- 
stance—comes to us with no heraldry of 
pain ; to the second, because, complete 
repose being unattainable in this world, it 
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would be idle to expect or strive after 
pleasure ; to the third, because it gives no 
explanation of such pure pleasure as is de- 
rived from music or friendship ; and to 
the fourth, because, if the best part of 
pleasure is unconscious, why should any 
effort be made to attain to it ? 

The only intelligible solution is that 
Pleasure is not a thing, but a sensation 
caused by the fitting together of desire 
and accomplishment. There is such a 
thing as honey, but there is no such thing 
as sweetness, until contact takes place be- 
tween the tongue and some object capable 
of imparting to the gustative papille that 
sensation which we call sweetness. For 
moralists, therefore, to rail against pleas- 
ure is as irrational as.it would be for physi- 
cians to warn people against sweetness ; 
there are wholesome things that taste 
sweet as well as unwholesome, there are 
noble and holy scurces of pleasure as well 
as ignoble and unclean. Ip pursuing pleas- 
ure men are trying to grasp a phantom— 
in declaiming against it they are beating 
the air; the important thing is, what is 
the nature of the desire? for it is of the 
union of desire and accomplishment that 
pleasure is born, and the nature of the 
offspring depends on its parentage. The 
forbidden objects of desire are contained 
in six of the ten commandments ; besides 
these, there are a multitude of objects 
capable of yielding pleasure, against which 
there is no law. We have fallen into the 
habit of speaking antithetically of duty 
and pleasure, as if they were mutually de- 
structive of one another; but this is 
equally unjust to both, for of all the col- 
lects of the Church there is none wiser 
than that containing the prayer, ‘* put into 
our mmds good desires.’’—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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FELICITY. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON, 


A squa.ip, hideous town, where streams run black 
With vomit of a hundred roaring mills,— 

Hither occasion calls me ; and ev’n here, 

All in the sable reek that wantonly 

Defames the sunlight and deflowers the morn, , 
One may at least surmise the sky still blue. 


Ev’n here, the myriad slaves of the machine 
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I overheard a kind-eyed girl relate 

To her companions, how a favoring chance 
By some few shillings weekly had increased 
The earnings of her household, and she said : 


Felicity indeed ! though more it lay 
In wanting little than in winning all. 


Felicity indeed ! 


To me her tones come back, rebuking ; me, 
Spreader of toils to snare the wandering Joy 
No guile may capture and no force surprise— 
Only by them that never wooed her, won. 


O curst with wide desires and spacious dreams, 
Tvo cunningly do ve accumulate 
Appliances and means of happiness, 


E’er to be happy ! 


Elaborate preparation to receive 

A shy and simple guest, who, warned of all 
The ceremony and circumstance wherewith 
Ye mean to entertain her, will not come. 
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Deem life a boon ; and here, in days far sped, 
‘** So now we are happy, having all we wished,””— 
Across the years 
Lavish hosts, ye make 
— Spectator. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK FOLLOWED UP. 


BY A PRUSSIAN, 


Wues the French had been defeated in 
thirty battles, the double task devolved 
upon Count Bismarck of re-establishing 
constitutional ties between Northern and 
Southern Germany, and of concluding 
peace with the new Republic he had been 
involuntarily instrumental in creating. 
Regarding the former part of his allotted 
work, we are indebted to the Crown 
Prince’s Diary for the disclosure that the 
earnest exhortations of the Crown Prince 
and the distinct commands of the King 
were required to cause the Chancellor to 
abandon his diffident objections and pro- 
pose political re-union to the southern soyv- 
ereigns. The statesman who, in order to 
aggrandize Prussia without any particular 
risk, had been willing to divide Germany 
in 1866 was congenially reluctant to effect 
re-union after all the accumulated triumphs 
of 1870, because, as he frankly told the 
Crown Prince, there might be opposi- 
tion !* To what extent his judgment was 
disturbed by his nervous apprehensions 
may be gathered from the ease with which 


* Tagebuch 8. K. H. des Kronprinzen Friedrich 
Wilhelm. Published by Dr. Geffken, in 
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the Reich was eventually revived by the 
King, and the loyalty with which it has 
since been steadily maintained on all 
hands, Interest and pride rapidly com- 
bined to produce the grand consummation, 
and in a few years have cemented unity 
far beyond the degree ever possessed by 
the Holy Roman Empire in the Middle 
Ages. With the remembrance of the 
Chancelloi’s objections freshly imprinted 
upon every mind, this gratifying result is 
felt to pass a telling criticism upon misgiv- 
ings which would not turn Sedan to ac- 
count, and had ceded Luxemburg to avoid 
the necessity for Sedan. Of the second 
and equally important part of his functions 
the Chancellor acquitted himself by the 
conclusion of a treaty which allowed 
France to quadruple her army forthwith, 
exposed Germany to proportionately aggra- 
vated danger on the /endemain of war, 
and, as the reward of her unparalleled vic- 
tories, forced upon her the most onerous 
armaments, without ensuring the continu- 
ance of peace. For these strange results 
of an unequalled success, and, indeed, for 
worse, we have the Chance!lor’s own testi- 
mony. Ina conversation held with Herr 
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Bewer (during his chatty period), on Janu- 
ary, 1891, the Chancellor casually observed 
that ‘‘ as soon as any enemy of Germany 
obtained the advantage over her in the 
matter of etlicient gunpowder, he was sure 
to begin the game.’’ Moreover, in several 
other conversations with MM. Des Houx 
and Lvoff, respectively of the Paris Matin 
and the St. Petersburg Movoye Vremya, 
in the course of 1890, the Chancellor 
quietly topped this charming prediction 
by representing Germany as probably un- 
able to defeat Russia, and France as equally 
safe by the protection of an invincible 
Czar. 

Without staying to consider the consis- 
tency of these comprehensive auguries, or 
the motives which could have induced a 
German ex-Chancellor to volunteer them 
in confab with French and Russian jour- 
nalists, we are bound to accept the fact 
that at the time they were made they con- 
veyed the Chancellor’s own ideas respect- 
ing his ultimate results. Whatever he 
may have said or thought before going 
out, France and Russia, as they appeared 
to him after his dismissal, were sure to at- 
tack Germany as soon as they could, and 
were both superior to the chance of being 
effectually vanquished by Germany. There 
are probably not many who look upon 
Germany’s chance to assert herself as 
(iffidently as her grumbling Premier did 
the day after his compulsory resignation. 
Still, as there can be no doubt as to Ger- 
many’s threatened position, the question 
arises, whether the strange sequence of 
triumph and embarrassment coolly ad- 
mitted by him could have been avoided 
by the conqueror of 1870, or not. A na- 
tion which in self-defence thoroughly de- 
feats another nation, only to be menaced 
by two when her victory was thought to 
place her above the world for generations 
to come, in any case presents an odd 
spectacle, inviting analysis. In reply to 
the important query put, Germans, in the 
first instance, are disposed to refer to the 
two principal clectioneering decrees issued 
by the French Government in the begin- 
ning of 1871. Bellicose and intransigent, 
as he continued at the time, Gambetta, 
on January 31, 1871, published a decree 
at Bordeaux, depriving a considerable por- 
tion of the reflective and well-to-do classes, 
who were opposed to the prolongation of 
the war, of their electoral rights. The 
sweeping manifesto no sooner arrived at 
New Srries.—Vot, LV., No. 3. 24 
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Paris than it was cancelled by Jules Favre 
and the Central Government, in an order 
proclaiming the right of the electorate to 
decide freely whether ‘* continued resist- 
ance was possible, after the nation had 
exhausted its strength in fighting a power- 
ful enemy.’’ ‘‘ Only’’—the order went 
on—‘‘ if the right of the electorate to 
pass this decision is firmly exercised, can 
the nation hope to be saved.”” Here we 
have the formal admission of the French 
Government that, to be able to aspire to 
future resurrection, the country had to re- 
solve upon immediate peace, The like 
despondent view was taken by the new 
National Assembly. On M. Thiers, the 
Dictator ad interim, proposing the instant 
close of the war as the only remaining 
policy after what had occurred, his sug- 
gestion was all but unanimously passed. 
With these avowals of France absolutely 
prostrated before him, the German Chan- 
cellor could decide on a repetition of the 
generous and confiding policy which left 
the integrity and general status of Austria 
intact after the Bohemian campaign ; or, 
if this were accounted inadvisable, he had 
it in his power to impose terms calculated 
to restrain the action of the defeated foe 
for a long period to come. Why the 
former alternative was not adopted may be 
gathered from the Chancellor’s Circular 
Despatch, dated Rheims, September 13, 
1870: ** The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the French Senate, and the French 
Press have all but unanimously demanded 
a war of conquest to be opened against 
Germany. They have preferred their de- 
mand with an amount of energy and noise 
which made the isolated friends cf peace 
lack courage to oppose the general clamor, 
and whiclr induces us to believe that the 
Emperor Napoleon probably told no un- 
truth to His Majesty when representing 
himself as forced by public opinion to go 
to war. In view of these facts, we are 
precluded from looking for any stable 
guarantees of our own national security in 
the variable tone of French public opinion. 
We are obliged to face the probability 
that the consequence of tbe present war 
will not be a stable peace, but a new at- 
tack on the part of France at an early op- 
portunity. ... It is their defeat, it is 


our victorious defence against their iniqui- 
tous attack, which the French will never 
forgive us. Were we to quit France with- 
out exacting any cession of territory, any 
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pecuniary indemnity, any advantages what- 
svever save an increase of military renown, 
the same hatred, the same ardent desire to 
avenge the blow dealt their vanity and 
lust of conquest, would rankle in the breast 
of the defeated race. We will not permit 
the French to permanently subject us from 
time to time to the ordeal of war.’’ The 
first alternative of condoning abstinence 
having thus been disposed of by the Chan- 
cellor, the only course left him was to pre- 
vent the French, by some sufficient means, 
from pursuing the vindictive designs at- 
tributed to them by himself. The world 
is aware, by this time, how utterly the 
Chancellor failed to secure the cnd so 
sternly avowed in the above pathetic 
words. Though he sharpened French re- 
sentment by the national and military re- 
vindication of Alsace Lorraine, the only 
measure he adopted against the immediate 
military resurrection of his enemy was the 
exaction of five milliards from a race which, 
after spending twenty milliards on their 
army aud navy since the conclusion of 
peace, are still productive enough to save 
two milliardsa year for investment in Rus- 
sian and other loans. The only conclusion 
to be drawn from this is that the Chancel- 
lor was either ignorant of the recuperative 
powers of his adversary or else, as on 
some previous occasions, preferred to avoid 
the chance of a present moderate difficulty 
at the risk of encountering a worse com- 
plication in the future. Supposing, it is 
asked in Germany, the Chancellor, in imi- 
tation of what Napoleon I. did to Prussia 
in 1806, had insisted upon the payment 
by France of a sum precluding the immc- 
diate resumption of armaments on a gigan- 
tic scale, would France have continued the 
war rather than submit to the demand ? 
France, we have seen, had just been con- 
fessing her impotence to protract the cam- 
paign. Her army, what there remained 
of it, was defeated in many encounters, 
and thoroughly disorganized in consc- 
quence. Her capital, the cherished load- 
star of the race, was in foreign hands and 
liable to suffer for any spasmodic move- 
ments attempted in provinces yet uncon- 
quered. Any third power desirous to suc- 
cor France, amid these circumstances, 
would have had to prepare to fight Ger- 
many single-handed. Was it likely that 
the adventure would be courted after the 
value of the German army had been dis- 
played to the full, when, on his circuit 
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through Europe before the capture of 
Paris, Strasburg, and Metz, M. Thiers had 
been politely bowed out, wherever he 
went? Or was any Power sufficiently in- 
terested in those latter days in maintaining 
the fighting capacity of France as against 
Germany, to try and restore it at its own 
cost? Austria certainly had thought her- 
sclf so at the beginning of the war ; but, 
having prudently waited for the French to 
show their hand before she committed 
herself, she had every reason to keep out 
of the play now that her partner had 
proved incompetent for his task. Russia, 
again, who, according to Count Beust’s 
apologetic despatch of July 29, 1870,* 

* Despatch addressed by Count Beust to 
Prince Metternich, to excuse Austria's deser- 
tion of France. The doc’ ment being of para. 
mount importance for the then, as well as the 
present, situation of Europe, an extract will 
be acceptable: ‘‘ Please repeat to the Em- 
peror Napoleon and his ministers that, faith- 
fully adhering to the obligations entered into 
in the letters exchanged between the two sov- 
ereigns toward the latter end of 1869, we re- 
gard the cause of France as our own, and> 
within the limits of the possible, will co- 
operate for the success of her arms, These 
limits are prescribed to us by a necessary re- 
gard for foreign and domestic contingencies. 
We have reason to know that, abiding by her 
connection with Prussia, Russia is sure to in- 
terfere by force of arms in certain emergen- 
cies. We have reason to foresee that, the mo- 
ment we act, Russia, who threatens us in Gali- 
gia, on the Pruth, and on the Lower Danube, 
will take the field. Amid these circumstances 
the ostensible object of our policy must be to 
keep Russia neutral, and avoid anything 
offensive which could give her a pretext for 
interference, until winter sets in and military 
concentrations become impossible under the 
conditions of the Russian teriitory. .. . 
Again, as I repeatedly observed in the discus- 
sions of the last few years, we are bound to 
remember that the ten million Germans in 
Austria look upon this war not as a duel be- 
tween Prussia and France, but as the begin- 
ning of a great international contest between 
race and race. Nor may we leave out of sight 
that the Hungarians are likely to adopt a very 
reserved attitude, when expected to sacrifice 
their blood and treasure to help us to reac- 
quire our former position in Germany. Amid 
these circumstances, the term neutrality, 
which we do not utter without regret, is forced 
upon us by necessity. But this neutrality is 
only a means for completing our armaments 
without exposing ourselves to premature at- 
tack on the part of Russia or Prussia, While 
proclaiming neutrality, we have not lost a mo- 
ment to address to Italy the mediating com- 
munication entrusted to us by the Emperor 
Napoleon. I have already telegraphed re- 
specting the necessity of evacuating Rome. 
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would have taken Austria in the rear, had 
Austria attempted anything of the kind 
against Germany before winter set in, was 
sure to adhere to her anti-Austrian poli- 
tics, now that the pursuit of them was so 
much facilitated by the rout of Austria’s 
French ally. If, to incapacitate Austria 
for interference elsewhere, Russia bad al- 
lowed her to be overthrown in 1866, and 
directly restrained her in 1870, she must 
hold the like course in 1871, or prepare 
for Austria’s resuming her ancient ascen- 
dency at the expense of Prussia’s position 
in Germany and to the detriment of Rus- 
sia’s action in the East. With Russia and 
Austria neutralizing each other, Italy was 
neither strong nor enterprising enough to 
intervene, and, after the capture of Rome, 
with an eye to Mediterranean acquisitions, 
leaned toward Germany rather than toward 
France; England, having no very imme- 
diate interests one way or another, might 
be expected to persevere in her policy of 
potent reserve. Despite these favorable 
aspects, the Chancellor, in his anxiety to 
get home and garner the results reaped by 
King and general, accorded to an enemy 
he called implacable, terms which entirely 
failed to secure the exemption from future 
attack he professed to aim at. 

Judging matters from his own point of 
view, the conclusion arrived at is equally 
unsatisfactory, whatever cause is assigned 
for his mistake. If he meant to cripple 
France by the comparatively insignificant 
sum demanded, he knew nothing of her 
finance ; if, knowing the insignificance of 
his demand, he thought he was exacting 
all the Powers would let him, he either 
took an erroneous estimate of Russia’s 
needs and Austria’s fears, or else avoided 
a relatively slight danger to expose his 
country to an infinitely greater one in the 
near future. Even supposing he had any 
special reason to apprehend Russia's ulti- 
mate intercession in behalf of France, it 
was obvious that Russia could never be 





On the same day on which the French evacu- 
ate Rome, the Italians will enter it with Aus- 
trian and French consent. Never shall we 
have the Italians sincerely on our side until 
the Roman thorn is extracted. ... By this 


generous and indubitably politic act France 
would be depriving her enemy of a powerful 
weapon, and erecting a barrier against the 
inundation of Teutonism, now identified with 
Protestant Prussia and peculiarly dangerous 
to ourselves on account of its undermining 
force.’’ 
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more effectually confronted than at a junc- 
ture when exhausted France was no longer 
in the field. The bearing of this argu- 
ment will be appreciated on a reference to 
German history, and to the overwhelming 
difficulties the country has been incurring 
repeatedly in consequence of her central 
position in a military continent, After a 
delay of centuries the opportunity for allc- 
viating the onerous position of Fatherland 
had arrived, and was not turned to account. 
The discomfiture of two unfriendly neigh- 
bors, and the interested countenance of a 
third, afforded an opening to secure a long 
spell of tranquillity and peace, only to be 
sighted by the leading Statesman of the 
land. As the Chancellor's notorious clev- 
erness unfortunately debars us from attrib- 
ating to him unacquaintance with the 
economical condition of France, or with 
the diplomatic situation of Hapsburg and 
Czar, the only remaining alternative is to 
infer a repetition of his Luxemburg ex- 
ploit, and regard him as bent once more 
upon evading momentary embarrassment 
at the price of impending ulterior calamity. 

To these and similar charges brought by 
searching biographers, the advocates of 
the Chancellor are fain to retort that a 
teeming country like France cannot be 
rendered innocuous, and that, even if it 
could, the German army was too much 
exhausted at the time to achieve the dread 
ordeal. In reply, it is urged that had the 
French been compelled to pay in compensa- 
tion the sum they have expended since the 
war to prepare for another war, their 
armaments would have proportionately 
suffered. It is remembered, too, that in 
January, 1874, when, in the first pride of 
their renovated strength, the French men- 
aced Germany again, the Prince Clhancel- 
lor informed the Imperial Parliament of 
his determination to render them innoen- 
ous the next time they broke the peace. 
And it is contended that as General von 
Roose, the able Minister of War, in his 
published letters to friends and relatives, * 
represents the German army at the end of 
the campaign as every way stronger than 
at the beginning, there need have been no 
compunction in keeping it in the field, if 
necessary, or entrusting it with the pro- 
longed occupation of some departments, 
by way of holding a pledge for a larger 
tax imposed. 


* Deutsche Revue, 1890, 1891. 
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The conclusion drawn from these prem- 
ises respecting the Chancellor’s motives 
in closing a successful war by a mere 
armistice is confirmed by the direction his 
activity took as soon as he was back in 
Berlin. Not having disabled France when 
he might have made the attempt with a 
fair chance of success, he immediately de- 
voted himself to the work of engaging the 
attention of her possible allies in a second 
campaign. The Power most likely to join 
the French was Austria, afterall. Though 
she had deserted them in July, 1870, her 
prevailing interests, as they stood in the 
summer of 1871, might well be suspected 
to prompt an opposite course directly the 
French recovered their former strength. 
To guard against a renewal of the danger 
his generals had just enabled him to escape 
was the anomalous task the victor had to 
set himself the day after the most complete 
victory ever achieved. Fortune, as he 
would probably put it, favored his course 
once more. No sooner had Austria been 
reduced by Russia and Prussia to the iso- 
lated position in which Russia would have 
her before resuming her Eastern job, than, 
turning round upon her heels, Russia held 
out the right hand of friendship to that 
Austria she had helped to damage from 
the Crimean to the French Campaign. 
On December 1, 1871, Alexander II. re- 
ceived at Warsaw an Austrian special 
emissary, Baron Von Langenau, and ata 
private Conference told him in so many 
words that ‘‘ the time for re-establishing 
friendly relations having reappeared at last, 
the two Courts had better settle the Turk- 
ish question between themselves, to the 
exclusion of any other parties.’’ Austria 
embraced the proposition made her. She 
having failed to retain or recover the 
power her ancient identification with Ger- 
many gave her for the protection of Tur- 
key, the next best thing appeared to ac- 
cept the proposal of joint partition from 
the Party that had been disimembering the 
prey so long single-handed. When the 
German Chancellor learned what had hap- 
pened, he cordially approved the arrange- 
ment, which, diverting Austria’s energies 
into an Eastern channel, and compensating 
her German and Italian losses in Turkey, 
must proportionately estrange her from 
France and the common porsuit of plans 
of revenge. In September, 1872, the ar- 
rangement & trois became perfect, Russia 
and Austria agreeing in principle ona new 
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partition of Turkey, and allowing Germany 
to lend her officious assistance to effect an 
understanding about details. If Prince 
Bismarck’s contrivance apparently crowned 
Russia’s policy in seconding the establish- 
ment and defence of German unity, in 
reality it was mainly owing to his neglect 
in not guarding against a speedy renewal 
of French hostilities that he found himself 
compelled to abandon the pro-Tourkish 
action Prussia had been pursuing for cen- 
turies past. Frederick the Great and Fred- 
erick William II. had been the allies of 
Turkey against Russia and Austria. Fred- 
erick William III.’s mediation, if it saved 
the Russian army at Aduianople, equally 
protected the Ottoman Power from a 
threatened spread of the war. Even Fred- 
erick William IV., howsoever friendly to 
Nicholas, stuck to the obvious interests of 
his dynasty and race, and on December 6, 
1853, in common with England and Aus- 
tria, solemnly declared ‘‘ the preservation 
of the Ottoman Empire in its actual limits 
to constitute an indispensable requisite for 
the maintenance of the political equilibriam 
in Europe.’’ This declaration in its ulte- 
rior results subsequently caused Nicholas 
to evacuate the Danubian Principalities. 
It remained for Prince Bismarck to change 
all that. To prevent. France from getting 
an ally, he was no longer in a position to 
withstand Russia or Austria, or even to 
leave them unsupported, but from a cham- 
pion had to subside into an active antago- 
nist of Turkey. In the end, his famous 
phrase about the bones of the Pomeranian 
Grenadier was intrepidly launched to cloak 
the ‘realities of the case In point of ac- 
curacy, it was the worthy concomitant of 
the Three Emperors’ Alliance designation 
simultaneously started at Berlin. 

What originated in unnecessary difli- 
dence, and was subsequently imposed by 
real danger, ultimately ended in self-de- 
feating pique. The latter phase giving the 
final touch to the Chancellor’s diplomatic 
career, a somewhat detailed account may 
be found interesting. By January 1872 
the reorganization of the French army had 
reached a stage which encouraged the 
Paris Government to permit their bishops 
to stimulate the opposition of the German 
Ultramontanes to the Falck Laws, In- 
censed at the aggravation of his serious 
domestic difficulties by foreign pastoral 
letters, the Chancellor issued a circular 
despatch in which he said that, ‘* not- 
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withstanding their wish to remain at peace 
with France, the German Government, if 
a collision were inevitable, would deem it 
their duty to deprive France of the power 
to select her time. Germany was unfortu- 
nately obliged to regard clerical Rome as 
her adversary ; and if, identifying herself 
with Rome, France allowed her bishops to 
publish the most insulting pastorals against 
Germany, could not but consider France 
as her sworn enemy, and a power incom- 
patible with the maintenance of the world’s 
peace.’’ The threat proved effectual, but 
only for a time, Early in 1875 French 
ecclesiastics were in a position to repeat 
their former offensive language against the 
German Government and Legislature. 
Upon this Prince Bismarck bethought 
himself of stronger measures. What 
shape they took authentically caine out in 
London first. As Lord Derby informed 
the House of Lords, in May 1875, the 
representatives of the German Government 
in Berlin and in Paris, officially comment- 
ing upon current affairs, had been declar- 
ing the immense increase of the French 
army to indicate the design of immediate 
war. No country, it had been added, 
being rich enough to defray such an enor- 
mous expense for any length of time, Ger- 
many might be foreed to anticipate her 
adversary and deal the first blow in self- 
defence, unless the French army was con- 
siderably reduced. While this language 
was officially held at Paris and at Berlin, 
the Berlin Post Gazette, one of the confi- 
dential organs of the Prince Chancellor, 
yclept semi-official, published the famous 
War Scare article which represented war 
as probably imminent, though possibly 
avoidable. This being in consonance with 
Prince Bismarck’s circular despatch of 
January, 1874, France became alarmed, 
and, to prevent her armaments from being 
interrupted, applied to Russia for protec- 
tion, The Czar acceded to her request. 
Though he had seconded Prussia in weak- 
ening Austria, his natural antagonist, his 
interest in Prussia was exhausted upon the 
attainment of his end. Aw reste, he had 
no wish to render Prussia invulnerable by 
France, and proportionately able to control 
his own action elsewhere.* So much im- 





* The Czar had not been adding to his army 
for nothing during the last four years ; he 
knew he might rely to a certain extent upon 
the co-operation of reorganized France ; and 
he determined upon an intervention, which 
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portance did he attribute to this politic 
course, that, telegraphing to his Imperial 
uncle immediately upon receipt of his am- 
bassadorial telegrams from Berlin, Paris, 
and London, he desired William I. to sus- 
pend all proceedings until his arrival at 
Berlin. A few days later, on May 10, he 
arrived at the German capital with Prince 
Gortschakoff and a posse of diplomatic at- 
tendants in his suite. The Czar’s first 
interview with his Imperial uncle convinced 
him that William I. had no intention to 
attack France. Prince Gortschakoff, too, 
in his conferences with Prince Bismarck, 
speedily persuaded himself that the Ger- 
man Chancellor had neither the permission 
of his sovereign nor, indeed, the wish to 
go to war. Prince Bismarck being, more- 
over, in a position to refer to an article in 
the official Provincial Correspondence, 
which, immediately contradicting the semi- 
official Post, had represented France as 
watlike indeed, but harmless as long as 
she had neither Austria nor Italy on her 
side, it became apparent that the violent 
language used was intended to intimidate, 
but not to defy. It was, in fact, but a 
repetition of the despatch of the preced- 
ing year, imprudently reinforced, no doubt, 
but equally innocuous at bottom, The 
thing was patent enough, though it did 
not suit Prince Gortschakoff's book to see 
it. Albeit the German Emperor and Pre- 
mier, in their intercourse with the Russian 
Czar and Minister, had not for a moment 
admitted any desire to fight, Prince 
Gortschakoff couid not resist the tempta- 
tion td represent himself as the victor of 
Bismarck and the pacifier of Europe. 
Gortschakoff’s vanity had long been smart- 
ing under Bismarck’s success, and now that 
Bismar¢k’s tall talk had given him the op- 
portunity, would not be satisfied except 
by proclaiming his friend his victim. 
This is the origin of the famous circular 
despatch addressed by Prince Gortscha- 
koff to the Russian Ambassadors while still 
at Berlin, and beginning with the signifi- 
cant words, ‘‘ Maintenant la préservation 
de la paix est assurée.’’ No doubt, Prince 
Bismarck had brought this severe disci- 
pline upon himself, by carrying his noisy 
practices a little too far. Still, one can- 
not help sympathizing with his anger on 
finding himself so overbearingly treated by 





he would have been unable to attempt in 
1871, but felt competent to carry through in 
1875, 
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a foreign diplomatist in his own capital. 
What he felt on the occasion, he let out 
many years after the event to M. Judet, 
of the Petit Journal, to whom he said 
after his dismissal : ‘* War was supposed 
to impend in 1875. I for one did all in 
my power to prevent it. Fieldmarshal 
Moltke never gave me much trouble. Of 
course, military notions would sometimes 
be expressed as to the advisability of an- 
ticipating those that were arming fast. 
Still, M. de Gontaut, the French Ambas- 
sador at Berlin. was unnecessarily alarmed, 
aad Prince Gortschakoff should not have 
profited by the opportunity to make the 
world believe that he had saved France 
from attack. I tuld Prince Gortschakoff, 
at the time, he had better proceed to Paris 
at once and cause his statue to be put up 
in some public square, with wings on his 
back, and in a constant blaze of Bengal 
lights.’? In a similar vein is what the 
Prince told Herr Busch at Versailles dur- 
ing the siege : ‘* Gortschakoff wished to 
pose as the preserver of France. I ob- 
served to him, ‘ When to gratify your 
vanity you ran the risk of forfeiting our 
friendship, you did what you will not have 
much cause to congratulate yourself upon. 
I beg to inform you frankly that I adhere 
to the principle of being the friend of my 
friends and the enemy of my enemies.’ ’’ 
The seeds sown on this occasion were des- 
tined to frustrate the plans of both Bis- 
marck and Gortschakoff. 

The Chancellor's rashness in exposing 
himself to seeming coercion by Russia was 
the more unpardonable as, besides joining 
Austria in the East, the Czar had given 
him other indications of his altered bear- 
ing toward Germany, When, to obliter- 
ate the last vestige of his hostile attitude 
in 1870, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
visited Berlin in 1872, the Emperor Alex- 
ander suddenly graced the festivities by 
his uninvited and wholly unexpected pres- 
ence. What otherwise might have been a 
painful téte-a-téte to the Austrian monarch, 
and, possibly, might have been used for 
weaving fresh intimacies by the Prussian 
ministers, was thus converted into a triple 
arrangement, with Russia and Austria in 
the foreground, It was at this Berlin in- 
terview of September, 1872, that the St. 
Petersburg and Vienna majesties first 
agreed upon taking Turkey conjointly in 
hand, and that the German Chancellor en- 
tered upon his novel career of ‘* honest 
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go-between.’’ To leave no doubt as to 
the direction of the new diplomatic cur- 
rent, the Russian visitors were indefatiga- 
ble in their endeavors to distinguish their 
Austrian: auxiliaries, while cold courtesy 
fell to the lot of the Prussian hosts. 
Again, when the German Emperor was in- 
duced to reciprocate the Russian visit in 
the subsequent year, the Grand Duchess 
Successor availed herself of a dinner party 
to vouchsafe a very unequivocal remark 
upon the merely formal character of all the 
feasting and junketing to the French Am- 
bassador, General Le Fld. These unmis- 
takable warnings notwithstanding, and al- 
though, knowing Prince Gortschakoff long 
and well, he must have foreseen that the 
Russian would be sure to succumb to con- 
ceit whenever interest permitted him to 
indulge his natural bent, Prince Bismarck 
could not restrain his anti-clerical passions 
and avoid giving him the opportunity. 
When all was over, the French had re- 
ceived carte blanche for offending Ger- 
many, the license being publicly allowed 
them by a Government so long arrayed on 
the German side. A change had super- 
vened in the international situation of Crer- 
many, and had been revealed to all the 
world, France included. If Russia, who 
had seconded Germany during twelve 
eventful years, had veered round again 
and turned to fresh fields and pastures 
new, France, everybody knew after this, 
was privileged to continue her preparations 
without much regard for Berlin Jikes or 
dislikes. More than this, France, who, a 
few years previously, had been weakly al- 
lowed by Germany to enter upon unprece- 
dented armaments, had now been authen- 
tically informed by Germany’s ancient ally 
that she need fear no extraneous opposi- 
tion should she think fit to use her reor- 
ganized host. This situation arising only 
four years after the worst dangers had 
been overcome by the completest victory, 
Prince Bismarck could not help feeling the 
criticisms involved in the event. Still, as 
he could not have modified his policy 
without metamorphosing his political char- 
acter, the measures he adopted were not 
calculated to make up for the omissions of 
the past They were, on the contrary, 
exclusively inspired by resentment, and, 
though sufficiently prejudicial to his ad- 
versary, proved equally so to himself. Hn 
attendant, he bided his time. 

The negotiations between Vienna and 
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St. Petersburg eventually produced a bar- 
gain. In May, 1876, Prince Gortschakoff, 
Prince Bismarck, and Count Andrassy 
concerted a preparatory document at Ber- 
lin. England declined to lend a hand. 
France tacitly acquiesced. Things having 
gone so far pretty smoothly, the Emper- 
ors of Russia and of Austria met at Reich- 
stadt in July, 1876, and in the Bohemian 
Chateau which found the son of Napoleon 
I. in a name when obliged to drop that of 
King of Kome, arranged particulars for 
the joint invasion of Tukey. Under the 
settlement arrived at, Russia was to enter 
the Eastern, and Austria the Western, 
provinces of Ottoman Europe, much 
license being left to either patty in regard 
to time, numbers, and other details.* 
After these business preliminaries had 
been duly arranged, the war was got up 
with the traditional means and appliances, 
care being taken to represent the desperate 
defence of the barbarous Turk against the 
highly civilized and notoriously humane 
Russian as a most improper proceeding in 
itself. However, notwithstanding, the 
ambiguous conduct of many of the Pashas 
in command, the campaign proved so fear- 
fully injurious to the Russian troops, that, 
upon the appearance of an English fleet off 
Gallipoli, the Czar desisted before the 
very gates of Constantinople, and consent- 
ed to inake the retention of his conquests 
depend upon the approval of a European 
Congress. 

It was not, however, the resolute action 
of England alone which compelled Russia 
to yield. An important disclosure Prince 
Bismarck made at the time, by encourag- 
ing Austria to regard Russian conquests as 
in excess of the Reichstadt limits, power- 
fully contributed to cause the Czar to 
come to terms. The same Prince Bis- 
marek who, on December 5, 1876, at the 
beginning of the war, had been telling the 
German Parliament that ‘‘ the alliance 
uniting the three Emperors for a prolonged 
period of time was still perfectly valid and 
effective,’ on February 19, 1878, when 





* Neither the text nor the minutes of the 
arrangement have been published. Several 
years after the event, however, when, to 
shroud their failure, the Russian Government 
allowed their Press to hold Prince Bismarck 
responsible for Austria’s taunting success, the 
semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
divulged the fact that the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by-Austria had been 
expressly allowed by the Czar at Reichstadt, 


exhausted Russia sorely needed support, 
begged to assure that august assembly that 
*‘ the good relations existing between the 
three Emperors, which used to be called 
the Three Emperors’ Alliance, were based 
upon no written stipulations, and did not 
oblige any one of the three sovereigns to 
allow his action to be guided by the two 
others. As long as he had the honor of 
advising His Majesty, he would oppose all 
exaggerated demands for Germany’s inter- 
cession in Oriental affairs.’’ This was in- 
deed paying Prince Gortschakoff in his 
own coin. Prince Gortschakoff, when 
succoring France against Germany, had 
been implicitly betraying to France that, 
whatever the Three Emperors’ Alliance 
might mean, it did not involve the sup- 
port by Russia of Germany against her 
ancient antagonist, but rather the reverse. 
Prince Bismarck, cn the other hand, by 
unveiling the Three Emperors’ Alliance as 
a mere name, and protesting against any 
strained interpretation of the airy nothing, 
not only confirmed with a vengeance what 
had been intimated by Prince Gortschakoff, 
but apprised England and Austria of his 
intention to leave Russia every way unsup- 
poited, in case they bad any desire to re- 
sist her. The Three Emperors’ Alliance 
fiction was now exploded on all hands, 
and the phantom, which no longer protect- 
ed Germany from France, ceased to shel- 
ter Russia from Britain and Austria as 
well. The import of this disclosure is 
easily understood. There is every reason 
to believe that, when bis troops had dwin- 
dled away, the Czar had been consoling 
himself with the hope for what he was 
pleased to consider the dutiful gratitude 
of Germany toward himself. One may 
imagine’ his feelings on finding himself 
deserted, and actually pointed out to his 
enemies as not entitled to ask for support. 
By the mere adoption of a hazy attitude, 
Prince Bismarck might have improved the 
Russian position, or at least would not 
have aggravated it: his blunt withdrawal 
absolutely spoiled it. Russia attended the 
Congress, and got little out of it. 

Had Prince Bismarck been desirous to 
restrain the Eastern policy of his neigh- 
bors, had he been in a position to do so, 
and could he have expected to attain his 
end by emphatic neutrality, his bitter sar- 
casm in punishing Gortschakoff with the 
rod he had raised against himself might 
probably be commended as a fencing ex- 
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ploit. As it was, none of these conditions 
existed. Ever before and ever after his 
one desertion of Russia anterior to the 
meeting of Congress, Prince Bismarck, in 
all he said, wrote, and did, has shown 
himself the steady supporter, advocate, 
and eulogist of the Muscovite Empire. 
He helped to crush the Poles. He en- 
couraged the invasion of Turkey. He 
even applauded the abduction of the 
Prince of Bulgaria, to the horror and dis- 
may of his countrymen. Nor car. he, in 
the exceptional instance which saw him 
strike out and temporatily follow a new 
path, have had any serious intention to 
diminish the power of his aggressive 
friends, and proportionately add to the 
security of his own countrymen. If he 
had any design that way, he might have 
demolished Russia when she lay defence- 
less before him during the Plevna episode, 
Jong before France had sufficiently recov- 
ered to venture upon a big campaign. 
What he omitted on that particular occa- 
sion would not now be achieved by allow- 
ing England and Austria to deprive Rus- 
sia of her latest conquests, without reduc- 
ing her power to resume the attack at some 
more convenient period. Hence, as he 
ean have had no political object in damag- 
ing Russia, we are driven to conclude that 
in divulging her isolation at the end of the 
war he was prompted by personal an- 
tagonism to Prince Gortschakoff, whom 
he distinctly avows threatening in their 
previous feud. In punishing Russia, as it 
cannot have been the State, it must have 
been the statesmen he aimed at, ‘‘ I have 
been the steady friend of Russia all 
through,’’ he veraciously confessed to 
Lvoff, a Russian interviewing journalist in 
May, 1890, ‘‘ though 1 could not always 
eke it out with Prince Goitschakoff.’’ 
Eventually Congress allotted to Austria 
her predetermined part of the spoil, not 
giving Russia much worth having. The 
arrangement was hardly made, when, to 
prevent Austria seizing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Russia proposed to Germany joint 
war against Hapsburg. The idea was alto- 
gether too preposterous to be entertained 
for a moment. Whatever Prince Bis- 
marck’s notions respecting the advisability 
of supporting Russian action in the East, 
he could not have gone the length of fac- 
ing an Anglo-Austro-French Ailiance, to 
aid the Czar in his hour of need. No 
sooner had he declined, than General 
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Obrutscheff and other northern dignitaries 
were deputed to propose a Russo-French 
offensive and defensive alliance against 
Austria and Germany at Paris.* How- 
ever, M. Gambetta declined, following in 
this particular instance the example set 
him by his Prussian créve ceur. Like 
Prince Bismarck, he was clever enough 
to perceive that to conclude a working 
treaty with Russia at a time when Russia 
was impotent to act would amount to 
fighting Russia’s battles with no very 
material help from the principal party 
concerned.¢ So he politely bowed the 
Russian negotiators out, advising them to 
reform their shattered army as fast as they 
could, and hoping for a more satisfactory 
arrangement at no distant date. In con- 
formity with the exhortations received, 
the Russians went home, and, arming on 
a scale unparalleled in the annals of even 
their gregarious race, ordeted their papers 
to begin the campaign by representing 
Germany as the near prey of Slav and 
Gaul. From 1879 to 1892 the Russians 
have been persistently pursuing this double 
course: As the Russian forces increased, 
they were gradually pushed toward the 
western frontier, which, to-day, is occn- 
pied by ninety per cent of their European 
strength. Simultaneously with this for- 
midable increase and distribution of their 
living materiel, quite a number of new 
forts, fortifications, and fortresses were 
constructed on the whole line between 
Kovno and Kaminiets. In addition to the 
numerous works destined to stay the Ger- 
man and Austrian advance separately north 
and south, five Plevnas have been formed 
near Bialystock, in the centre of the line, 
where the two foreign lines of attack are 
supposed to converge. Towever, if war 


should break out, all these defences will 


be of little use, the aggressive power of 
modern cannon widely surpassing the re- 
sisting force of stone, steel and mound, 
At this point we confront the fact that 
Prince Bismarck has failed to attain the 
main objects of his foreign policy during 
the last twenty years. He sought to avoid 
war with France, and had to make it, with 
much greater luss and hazard, three years 
after vainly trying to buy it off. Again: 





* Cf. Prince Bismarck’s confidential dis- 
courses to M. Lvoff, the Special Correspondent 
of the St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya, May, 
1890. 

+ Madame Adam, L’Ecluir, April, 1891. 
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When prescribing terms of peace to France, 
he avowedly aimed at precluding a repeti- 
tion of her periodical attacks,* yet did not 
think it practicable to provide against the 
immediate resurrection of her army, being 
either unnecessarily apprehensive of the 
risk run in the attempt or, at least, strange- 
ly blind to the incomparably greater risk 
assigned to the future as the price of a 
momentary respite. The error he com- 
mitted after the most brilliant victory, 
and at a time of the most auspicious diplo- 
matic consiellation, when that particular 
error was the most unlikely to crop up, 
and was strongly deprecated by his own 
colleagues,+ has gone far to impose un- 
necessary burdens on the future. As it 
is, with all his asseverations that he must 
have a peace which would shield Germany 
from France, he was obiiged to admit to 
Herr Bewer, one of his many friendly in- 
terlocutors during the past twelvemonth, 
that ‘‘ whichever of our enemies contrived 
to manufacture the most efficacious cart- 
ridge would be sure to fire the first shot.’’ { 
Again: Himself not regarding the terms 
imposed as disabling France even for two 
years (although they were to have done so 
ever so long), he, as early as December 
20, 1872, reatized the necessity of guard- 
ing against France finding an ally. On the 
day mentioned, in instructions sent to 
Count Arnim, the then German Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, he inserted the following sig- 
nificant passage : ‘‘ What we want is to 
be left alone by France, or, if France is 
bent upon war, debar her from getting 
allies : France is innocuous while she has 
no allies.’ Count Arnim’s dereliction in 
slighting this indispensable lesson and 
favoring the Royalists, then more likely 
to find foreign allies than the Republicans, 
was deeply resented by his chief, and 
eventually brought on his fall, The like 
opinions were owned to by Prince Bis- 
marck in the above conversation with M, 
Lvoff, nearly twenty years later, when he 
dryly said that, with France waiting for 
an opportunity to attack her, Germany 
could never think of going to war with 


* Circular Despatch of September, 13, 1870, 
as above quoted. 

+ ‘‘ Our neighbors are powerless to interfere. 
For the time being the sword of Prussia is the 
sceptre of Europe.’’ General von Roon, ina 
letter to his wife from headquarters at Ver- 
sailles, 1871. 

t Bewer, Bei Bismarck ; Dresden, 1691. 
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Russia at the imminent risk of getting be- 
tween two fires. It is superfluous to re- 
peat that in all questions affecting Russia 
the same course has ever been faithfully 
trodden by the Prince, more especially 
since the close of the French campaign. 
Having failed to incapacitate France from 
speedy warlike revival, to keep on terms 
with Russia was the A and O of his diplo- 
macy. Yet, in spite of the principle he 
had laid down for himself, and although 
he had no wish to injure Russia, the Prince 
was unable to curb himself to the extent 
of giving no umbrage to Gortschakoff, and 
through Gortschakoff to the Czar, where 
his own specific personality was roused and 
brought into action, He was unable to 
refrain from paving the way for the strong- 
est Continental alliance to France, when 
all his policy made for leaving her no alli- 
ance at all. Or if peradventure he should 
retort—as he has retorted—that he never 
meant to offend Russia, and does not 
understand at all her unaccountable anger, 
he was utterly ignorant as to what was 
calculated to oblige her. His only choice 
lies between the admission of imprudent 
spite or of gross fallacy. As the result of 
this wonderful steering feat, Germany, 
during the last twenty years, has been liv- 
ing between two glittering military hedges 
belching forth cannonades of threats, 
pending the application of heavier missiles. 

To alleviate the unpleasant situation 
created by his direct word and deed, the 
Prince-Chancellor had recourse to expedi- 
ents congenial to himself. Finding his 
French and Russian potitics wrecked by 
the explosion of Russian enmity conse- 
quent upon the decisions of Congress, and 
knowing a joint campaign to have been 
absolutely proposed by Russia at Paris,* 
he submitted to his Sovereign the plan of 
an Austrian alliance for better, for worse. 
The danger he sought to avert by his 
scheme did not proceed from Russia and 
France alone, but, in his imagination at 
least, from Austria as well, ‘‘ When,’’ 
relates Herr Busch,¢ ‘‘ Russian menaces 
did not abate after the close of Congress, 
Prince Bismarck was at a loss to account 
for this startling demeanor, except by the 
supposition that St. Petersburg had effect- 
ed, or, at least, was in the act of effecting, 
an understanding with Vienna. The ex- 





* Confidential communications to M. Lvoff, 
May, 1890. 
+ Unser Reichskanzler, i, 448, 
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istence of a Russian Party at the Court of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, a journey of 
Count Andrassy to St. Petersburg, and 
sundry minor observations, combined to 
support this alarming inference. If Rus- 
sia and Austria leagued against Germany, 
the adhesion to the coalition by France 
was plainly but a question of time, and 
perhaps not even that. As to England, it 
was doubtful whether she would have as- 
sisted Germany in such an event. No 
doubt Russian and Austrian interests 
clashed in the East. Still, it was by no 
means beyond the range of possibility * 
that Austria allowed the Russians to seize 
a certain portion of the Balkan Peninsula, 
on condition of Russia helping her to re- 
cover and reinforce her former position in 
Germany. There was, then, every reason 
to consider the horizon as rather murky in 
the South-East and nearer home. At the 
Gastein Conference, between Count An- 
drassy and Prince Bismarck, all doubts 
were, however, happily removed.’? In 
the light of this surprising confession, 
Prince Bismarck’s action in provoking 
Prince Gortscbakoff becomes still more 
extraordinary. If, immediately sfter be- 
friending Austria in the Kast, he was not 
sure Austria would not turn round upon 
him and join disobliged Russia in common 
operations against Germany, Prince Bis- 
marck should have all the more recoiled 
from “irritating Prince Gortschakoff for 
any but the gravest purposes, and placing 
the Austrian alliance—which, according 
to himself, must have become an Austro- 
French Alliance—within his reach. It is 
but too intelligible that, in the bewilder- 
ing maze of all these crowding coalitions 
and defections, Field- Marshal Moltke, 
when consulted by the Emperor, should 
have counselled to cut the Gordian knot 
by the sword. On this head we owe an 
authentic disclosure to Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low, a schoolday companion, and frequent 
guest, of the reigning Emperor William 
II., who repeatedly met Count Moltke at 
the autumnal maneuvres. The Field- 
Marshal, Mr. Bigelow told a representa- 
tive of the New York Herald \ast spring, 
regarded war between Germany and Rus- 
sia as unavoidable, and on several occa- 
sions after the French campaign endeav- 








* One should say not, a similar compact for 
the common dismemberment of Turkey hav- 
ing just been concluded prior to the campaign 
of 1878, 
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ored to persuade the Emperor to take the 
initiative and anticipate Russia. While 
admitting politics to be strictly beyond 
the limits of his military profession, the 
Field-Marshal would quietly inform the 
Emperor that Germany had reached the 
acme of her development, whereas Russia 
was still progressing, and would be a 
more formidable adversary if left time to 
complete all she had begun. To these 
arguments the general condition of affairs 
imparted redoubled weight in 1879. If, 
neglecting to fetter France, the Chancellor 
had aggravated his omission by a commis- 
sion, and estranged Russia as well, a junc- 
ture when Russia was exhausted and— 
France not quite ready again was, from a 
military point of view, the most favorable 
for Germany to extricate herself from her 
toils. The chances of the campaign would 
have been, upon the whole, promising 
enough to render its support by Austria 
probable, or, if probabilities should prove 
deceptive, dispensable. What elements 
of doubt there remained, according to the 
chief of the staff, had to be gauged not by 
the actual amount of danger incurred, but 
by the prospectively increasing perils of 
procrastination. In this new crisis the 
most eligible course Prince Bismarck could 
detect was to copy the action held in 
1867. As he had then deferred the 
French collision without being able to 
avoid it, or to prevent its aggravation by 
delay, so he now resolved upon ignoring 
military counsels again, and trying a vague 
and indefinite postponement with regard 
to Russia too. To keep Russia and France 
in check, he certainly concluded an Aus- 
trian alliance, which he subsequently ex- 
panded into an Austro-Italian one. When, 
however, nothing daunted by the Triple 
League marshalled against them, [Russia 
and France continued their armaments, 
and ultimately indulged in downright 
demonstrations at Germany’s expense, such 
was his diffidence in the defence erected 
bv himself, that the Prince suffered all the 
papers and writers still devoted to him to 
demand the dissolution of the Triple Alli- 
ance and a rapprochement toward Russia 
as his country’s only security in the fray. 
This is the same Trip!e Alliance he taught 
the Germans to rely upon as their sheet- 
anchor in the coming stcrm,—which he 
caused Lord Salisbury to welcome as the 
beginning of a new and more promising 
period in continental politics, Was it a 
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mere momentary shift, when started? Or 
is the Prince afraid that, thanks to the 
sum total of his reiterated failures, none 
but the strongest pillars can sustain the 
fabric he has helped to rear? Or is he 
merely carried away by his old partiality 
for the Czarate? Simultaneously with 
these journalistic doings, Prince Bismarck 
has been lately inveighing against the con- 
clusion of a commercial treaty with Aus- 
tria, but yesterday his valued friend and 
prop. Whatever virtue, then, there may 
be in the Triple Alliance is no longer 
recognized by him ; whatever excuse he 
might have found in the conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance for estranging Russia after 
leaving France in a position to attempt to 
work her will, is invalidated by his depre- 
ciating the protection the Triple Alliance 
was to have afforded him the moment it 
is put to the test. If that is the value he 
attributed to the Triple Alliance, his al- 
most complete subserviency to Russia dur- 
ing the last twelve years, notwithstanding 
all the rebutfs administered him, is only 
too well accounted for. And what are we 
to say or think of the wholly unreciprocat- 
ed declarations of love and friendship 
showered upon Russian and French jour- 
nalists since his dismissal? What of his 
telling them, in the present strained condi- 
tion of things, without any reference to 
the Triple Alliance power, without any 
allusion to the affronting menaces his coun- 
try has so long and so “calmly borne, that 
Germany cannot help being pacific, seeing 
that she is not strong enough to fight her 
two great neighbors single-handed ? Now, 
whichever answer to these unavoidable 
queries we choose to fix, it is too painful 
to give. As may well be imagined, the 
impression produced upon his countrymen 
by some of these utterances was quite over- 
powering. His policy expires in self-con- 


tradiction and he'plessness, if not in 
worse. 

It is carrying coals to Newcastle to pro- 
claim the Duke of Lauenburg an infinitely 
clever man, 


In fertility of resource, in 
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promptness of resolve, he has amply 
demonstrated his intellectual calibre. If 
the major part of his success has, never- 
theless, been shown to be owing to the 
amending action of the army, the neces- 
sity for the correction of bis mistakes arose 
from an ingrained propensity to defer solu- 
tions at the risk of aggravating them. To 
the errors engendered by this habitual 
practice, another personal and distinctly 
undiplomatic trait, as we have seen, was 
superadded. The magnitude of his char- 
acteristic defects may be realized by con- 
trasting the opportunities created by abso- 
lute military victory with the situation in 
which he left the country on going out. 
Germany’s weakness is her geographical 
position between Austria, Russia, and 
France : the one a venerable Empire in a 
fluctuating condition ; the second almost 
entirely taken up with conquest; the 
third, unfortunately, infusing into the 
noble pride of cultured excellence a 
periodical anxiety to show herself the 
strongest. Thanks to a concourse of rare 
military and diplomatic accidents, thanks 
to their patriotic, warlike, and intellectual 
capacities, the German trace after long ad- 
versity contrived to reassert themselves in- 
ternationally, broke the fetters imposed 
upon them by their neighbors, and restored 
the Reich. The Duke of Lauenburg had 
it in his hands to restore security as well. 
Ignoring the necessity there was for the 
task, or shunning the task as too ticklish, 
he relegated it, after the most brilliant tri- 
umphs, to the next generation, which will 
attempt with difficulty what might have 
been accomplished with comparative ease. 
It required all his famous versatility, all 
his justly renowned agility in fencing, 
parrying, and doubling, to enable him to 
achieve those partial results, which the 
quality of the nation at his back made rela- 
tively great, but which a different standard 
of action in their leading Statesman might 
have rendered more perfect than recent 
events permit to deem them,—Vational 
Review, 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


BY H. 


D. RAWNSLEY, 


Sir Gzorce Arry, K.C.B. (Formerty Astronomer-Royat). 


Died January 2, 1892, in his 91st year. 


For full three generations had he known 
Sunlight and starlight, then at last there came 
An angel with a chariot of flame, 

And he went forth thro’ stellar spaces sown 

Thick with the seeds of suns, beyond the cone 
Of planetary systems none might name, 

Till new light dazed him, and he heard acclaim 

Of praise around the great Creator’s throne. 


He stood and bowed his head before the light 
Those only see whose hearts are pure and blest 
With child-like love and reverence, then he cried : 
‘** Though never here can come the purple night 
With wondrous gleam of worlds, here Jet me rest. 
Thee, Lord, I sought, my soul is satisfied.’’ 


— Academy. 


———_ oe ——___ 


HYMNOLOGY. 


Tue gigantic Dictionary of Hymnology 
edited by the Rev. John Julian, which 
Mr. Murray has iust published, gives us, 
we admit, a somewhat melancholy feeling 
of labor more or less disproportioned to 
its fruits. The contributors to it have 
traced to their authors some four hundred 
thousand hymns, given us full information 
as to the different denominational collec- 
tions and their various editions, collected 
biographical details as to the authors of 
the hymns, and, in fact, furnished us with 
the most elaborate and, so far as we have 
been able to judge, the most accurate de- 
tails as to the history of hymnology, espe- 
cially in the English tongue, with not a 
little concerning German, Latin, and Greek 
hymnology, that a mighty and closely 
printed volume of more than sixteen hun- 
dred pages cou!d be made to contain. The 
work seems to have been almost as much 
of a labor of love as it has certainly dis- 
played a love of labor ; but we cannot help 
regretting that so very large a proportion 
of the four hundred thousand hymns which 
have involved this labor are hardly worthy 
of the energy and scholarship spent upon 
them. Of course there are many very 
beautiful hymns among them. Possibly, 


among the English hymns, there may be 
as many as even four or five hundred 
which deserve the name of poems, But 
we should be surprised to hear that as 
many as one in every two hundred of the 
— examined, deserved such praise as 
that. 

The truth is, that English hymns have 
suffered much from opposite causes, from 
the effort to stand on tip-toe in the hope 
of reaching the height proper to an exalt- 
ed frame of mind, and from the still more 
unfortunate ardor of didacticism which 
has produced probably some of the flattest 
verses which ever pretended to the name 
of poetry. Asto the first fault, the strain- 
ing after an exaltation of feeling which is 
not attained, it is worth notice that more 
than twenty pages of a closely printed, 
double-columned index are taken up with 
the first lines of hymns beginning with 
**O’’ or ‘*Oh.’’ Of course several of 
these are not unduly exclamatory, but the 
greater number certainly are. We tum 
to one of the best and most beautiful of 
the selections of English hymns known to 
us,—that arranged by the Rev. John Ham- 
ilton Thom for his Renshaw Street congre- 
gation, originally in 1836 (to which we 
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are surprised to find no reference in the 
article on ‘* Unitarian Hymnology’’),— 
and we find only thirty-three out of near- 
ly seven hundred hymns beginning with 
this exclamatory monosyllable. When an 
Englishman begins a poem with ‘‘ O,”’ it 
is three chances to one that he is trying to 
rise to a higher level of emotion than is 
really natural to him ; and we feel little 
doubt that the finest hymns in the English 
language are not exclamatory, but rather 
partake of the carefully subdued feelings 
of such writers as Newman, or Cowper, or 
even Keble in those few poems which can 
properly be called hymns, or James Mont- 
gomery, or Charles Wesley. But a very 
great proportion of our English hymns 
present to our thought the idea of writ- 
ers standing on tip-toe, or even on stilts, 
to glorify God. Sometimes they dwell on 
the idea of infinitude, trying to make us 
quail at the thought, till they only make 
us sensible how threadbare they have worn 
it, as in such a hymn as that beginning, — 


** Jehovah reigns, let every nation hear, 
And at his footstool bow with holy fear ; 
Jehovah reigns unbounded and alone, 
And all creation hangs upon his throne; 
Jehovah reigns, let no inferior nature 
Usurp or share the throne of the Creator.”’ 


Sometimes they exhaust the resources of 
imagery to express what no imagery will 
express, as in Heber’s hymn, in which the 
saints are represented as always ‘‘ casting 
down their golden crowns around the 
glassy sea,’’ till the child asked how they 
got them up again, whether there was 
some piece of elastic fastened to them by 
the help of which they resumed them. 
Sometimes, again, they multiply the ‘* O” 
till the mind and ear both get impatient. 
‘*O light! O way! O truth! O life !’’ 
and so forth ; or, again, they launch irto 
extravagant metaphor, and speak of the 
sun, ‘‘ whose chariot rolled on wheels of 
amber and of gold,’’ only to explain how 
poor even so glorious an object as this is 
compared with him who made it. The 
great majority even of our better hymn- 
writers try to pitch their note higher than 
the human voice will reach, when they 
write hymns of praise. If they do not 
dwell ad nauseam on pearls and jaspers 
and emeralds and sardonyx, they indulge 
in endless interjections ; they make much 
more of milk and honey than milk and 
honey can ever convey to us ; or they try 
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and impress upon us that divine love is a 
thing of three dimensions,— 


‘*O love, how deep ! how broad ! how high ! 
It fills the heart with ecstasy, ’’ 


as if a geometrical metaphor of that kind 
could in any way make the impression of 
divine love deeper than it was before. In 
shoit, what we miss in the great majority 
of hymns is real human naturalness. Low 
comparatively 1are are such true touches 
of poetry as this in Charles Wesley’s funer- 
al hymn :— 
‘* One army of the living God 

To His Command we bow, 

Part of His Host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now !"” 


or this in James Montgomery’s,— 


** Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home ;’’ 


or this in Newman’s,— 


‘* So long Thy power hath led me, sure it still 
Will lead me on! 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel-faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost 
awhile,’’ 


For the most part, natural touches like 
these are conspicuous by their absence 
from our hymns, What can the human 
heart have to do with such stilted stuff as 
this, for instance ?— 
** Light’s glittering morn bedecks the sky, 
Heaven thunders forth its victor-cry ; 
The glad earth shouts her triumph high, 
And groaning hell makes wild reply.”’ 


It is not ‘‘ groaning hell,’’ but groaning 
humanity, that makes wild reply under 
such screamings as this. No doubt that 
hymn is not of English but of Latin ori- 
gin, and is translated from the hymn be- 
ginning ‘* Aurora lucis rutilat ;’’ but it 
shovld never have been translated, and we 
suspect that the translator has tried to cap 
even the Latin original. What sort of 
ecstasy that is not purely hvsterical can be 
expressed by addresses to the planets such 
as this, — 
‘“* Ye planets glittering on your heavenly way, 
In ee join and say, ‘ Al- 
elula: 


That is ecstasy of the cosmic auctioneer’s 
type. No doubt even the auctioneer’s elo- 
quence is not so inflated as Mrs, Barbauld’s 
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when she describes the planets as rushing 
‘‘in wild commotion”? to ‘‘ bathe their 
glittering foreheads in the ocean,’’ a mode 
of planetary life as alien to the conception 
of the great poets of Revelation as it is to 
the modern astronomer ; but both pas- 
sages alike mark the stilted strain in which 
so many hymn-writers think it seemly to 
treat the works of infinite wisdom. 

But if gaspiness is one of the worst 
flaws in most English hymns, a fatal flat- 
ness is the flaw, perhaps even the still 
worse flaw, of those which proceed from 
the didactic instinct. Such hymns as that 
beginning, — 

‘* All-seeing God, ’tis thine to know 

The springs whence wrong opinions flow, 

To judge from principles within 

When frailty errs and when we sin,” 


should be the despair of any one with a 
heart of devotion in his breast. Yet it is 
a hymn which used to be sung with a sort 
of dismal fervor among Unitarians bent on 
testifying to the world at large against the 
bigotry of persecutors, and the falsehood 
of the notion that people can believe at 
pleasure what they will. But surely we 
might almost as well embody in a hymn a 
protest against the Ptolemaic theory of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, as explain 
to God the false philosophy of the bigots, 
Indeed, one of the old hymn-collectors,— 
we believe it was the Rev. John Yates,— 
did actually alter Addison’s hymn, ‘‘ The 
spacious firmament on high,’’ in order to 
reconcile it with the Copernican philoso- 
phy, making its final verses read thus :— 


‘* What though in solemn silence all 
Appear to move around this ball ? 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst its radiant orbs be found ? 


“In Reason’s ear, they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
‘ The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


Evidently the worthy hymnologist thought 
that when the congregation came to speak 
of what might utter itself in Reason’s ear, 
he must not allow any syllable to be said 
that reflected- the obsolete astronomy of 
Ptolemy. Indeed, ‘‘ flatness’’ is no ade- 
quate word for a good deal of the didac- 
ticism of the duller hymn-writers. Can 


any flatness surpass such verses as these in 
the hymn supposed to be appropriate to 
**St. Philip and St. James the Apos- 
tles’’ ?— 
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‘* The lore from Philip once concealed, 
We know its fulness now in Christ ; 
In Him the Father is revealed, 
And all our longing is sufficed, 


** And still unwavering faith holds sure 
The words that James wrote sternly down, 
Except we labor and endure, 
We cannot win the heavenly crown.” 


It is a matter of no importance that this 
appears to confound St. James the Apostle 
with St. James the author of the Epistle, 
who was not the Apostle ; but certainly 
**all our longing’’ is much more than 
** sufficed”’ by leaden rhymes of this sort. 
Perhaps, however, the very climax of bald- 
ness and flatness is reached in one of the 
hymns of Mrs. Masters, which our new 
hymnological authority assures us to be a 
favorite hymn among modern Christians. 
It has always remained in the memory of 
the present writer as the hymn concerning 
religious comfits and religious comforts :— 


‘** Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 
Tis religion must supply 
Solid comforts when we die. 


‘* After death our joys shall be 
Lasting as Eternity ; 
Let me, then, make God my friend, 
And on all his ways attend.’’ 


The writer well remembers that while the 
first couplet always suggested to him bon- 
bons, the second as uniformly suggested 
something like sausages and blankets. 
And the second verse, which draws the 
logical inference that as all these satisfac- 
tions are to be secured by religion, it 
would be well on utilitarian grounds to 
make God one’s friend, was to him nothing 
Jess than revolting. Yet we do not sup- 
pose that Mrs. Masters was in any way a 
carnal-minded person. Our hymnologist 
tells us that she had no education, and that 
her friends greatly discouraged her in the 
exercise of her poetic gift, in which we 
think that her friends showed a judicious 
insight. 

We have spoken of the vast number of 
indifferent hymns, but we should not like 
to conclude with depreciation. Undoubt- 
edly there are enough English poems that 
are also hymns to fill a large volume, and 
some of them are but little known to the 
general public. We will quote one which 
we find assigned to Dr. Martineau by name 
in this Hymnology, and which seems to 
us (with the exception perhaps of a single 
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verse) a3 full of a true theology that he 
would nevertheless himself disclaim, as it is 
of the noble imaginative life which has 
given him so legitimate an influence over 
the development of English religious 
thought :— 


‘‘ A voice upon the midnight air, 
Where Kedron’s moonlit waters stray, 
Weeps forth in agony of prayer, 
‘Oh Father, take this cup away,’ 


‘“* Ah, thou who sorrowest unto death, 
We conquer in thy mortal fray, 

And Earth for all her children saith, 

‘Oh God, take not this cup away,’ 


‘* Oh Lord of sorrow, meekly die, 
Thou’lt heal or hallow all our woe ; 
Thy name refresh the mourner’s sigh, 
Thy peace revive the faint and low, 


‘* Great Chief of faithful souls, arise, 
None else can lead the martyr band, 
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Who teach the brave how peril flies 
When faith unarmed uplifts the hand, 


‘* Oh King of earth, the cross ascend ! 
O’er climes and ages ’tis thy throne : 
Where’er thy fading eye may bend, 
The desert blooms, and is thine own. 


“« Thy parting blessing, Lord, we pray ; 
Make but cne fold below, above ; 
And when we go the last lone way, 
Oh give the welcome of thy love !” 


That is aspecimen of the kind of hymn 
which is not written by a great poet, and 
yet has in it the life and breath of a great 
hymn. But there are not many of which 
the same can be said in the hymnology of 
England. Mostly the great hymns are the 
work of true poets, and the hymns which 
are not the work of true poets are mere 
cumberers, and very heavy cumberers, of 
the ground they occupy.— Spectator. 
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None can deny that Britannia ruling 
the waves since she first rose from them 
forms a fine poetic figure of speech. 
But, full of the muse of lyric verse, 
Thomson probably forgot when he 
penned that daring hyperbole that the 
muse of history could lay lean pedantic 
finger on the date, the very day, when 
Britain’s empire of the sea began. It 
began with the fame-worthy sea-fight at 
Sluys. That fight carries us back to the 
source of the Ilundred Years’ War—the 
claim set up by Edward III. to the French 
crown on the death of Philip the Handsome 
in 1328. But, luckily for the reader— 
and ourselves—we need not sift that claim, 
nor drag him through the details of the 
twelve years’ fitful warfare which pre- 
ceded the grand encounter, Enough to 
glance at a few of the main episodes in 
that warfare. But this we must, else we 
shear the drama of its first act. 

Those episodes oceurred in 1339, and 
stamped it as a black year in the annals 
of England. In that year Philip of 
France sent forth a mighty fleet to scour 
the Channel, harry our shipping, and 
waste our southern shores with fire and 
sword. Ilis admirals faithfully followed 
their instructions; and, at the outset, 


Fortune smiled upon their enterprise. A 
detachment of the fleet, numbering thirteen 
sail, soon fell in with five English vessels 
homeward bound from Flanders, where 
they had bartered English wool for Flemish 
goods and bullion. Three of the five, 
small craft unfit for fighting, spread sail 
and fled when the hostile cruisers hove in 
sight, leaving their portly companions, the 
St. Christopher and St. Edward, to their 
fate. These well armed argosics main- 
tained the uncqual struggle for nine long 
hours before they reluctantly yielded to 
their uachivalrous foes, who flung over- 
board most of the wounded English—all 
but those who could pay fat ransom. After 
this sorry triumph, ‘‘ the French,’’ says a 
quaint old writer, ‘* sore troubled this realm 
by sea and land, especially where the cham- 
pain country stretches toward the coasi.’’ 
On the feast of Corpus Christi they landed 
at Hastings, burnt part of the town, and 
butchered some of itsinhabitants. In the 
harbors of Devon and Cornwall, and high 
up in the Bristol Channel, they took and 
burnt many ships, slaughtering the seamen 
who fell into their hands. They swooped 
upon Plymouth and burnt the greater part 
of it ; though here they met a ‘* Rowland 
for an Oliver’’ in the person of Sir Hugh 
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Courtenay, Earl of Devon, a brave old 
knight on the brink of fourscore, who mus- 
tered his dependents and neighbors for 
miles around, and drove the marauders 
back to their ships with heavy loss. Yet 
the French pursued their depredations. 
One Sunday morning fifty of the roving 
cruisers sailed up the Solent and burst upon 
Southampton while the townsfolk were at 
church. The bulk fled panic-stricken. 
The piratical invaders sacked the forsaken 
city, inflicting every sort of outrage on the 
luckless few they met, rifling the houses of 
the richer citizens, and hanging several of 
them from their own rafters. Thus, fora 
time, rape, robbery, and murder reigned 
supreme, Arson followed; for, after 
wrecking all the heavy plunder that balked 
their greed, and spending the rest of the 
day and the bulk of the night in reckless 
revelry, they finished their en feat by 
setting fire to the town. 

Even after all these years one feels a 
glow of satisfaction in recording that 
neither did these ruffians escape scot free. 
At daybreak on the morrow, as, clogged 
with drink and booty, they staggered 
shoreward, up rode Sir John Arundel 
colonelling a resolute troop of friends and 
yeomen, backed by the runaways of yes- 
terday, panting for revenge. They 
wreaked it by slaying some five hundred 
of these “foreign devils’? on the spot 
and chasing the rest into the sea, where 
many of them sank while striving to 
reach their ships, which, at sight of the 
English, had stood off from shore to 
avoid being boarded. 

From the ruck of the undistinguished 
slain the old chroniclers single out one— 
‘** a son of the King of Sicily,’”’ they style 
him—who, whatever his rank or race, 
found bitter cause that day to rue his 
ignorance of English. *Felled by a sturdy 
Hampshire hind who laid about him with 
a flail like mad, the gravelled foreigner 
raised a lusty roar of ‘‘ Rancon! Ran- 
gon!’ ‘*Ay,’’ replied his horny- 
handed foe, without ears for his French 
or eyes for the mvstic blazon on his 
shield, ‘‘ I know thou art a Francon, and 
therefore shalt thou die.’’ And, suiting 
deed to word, he literally threshed the 
high-born pilferer to death. 

Meanwhile, though partly wiped out in 
biood, the memory of these wrongs and 
of the loss of two of the stateliest vessels 
England then could boast, rankled in the 
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breast of kin and people. Moreover, the 
fast-growing naval power of France 
threatened ruin to our trade, hence to the 
realm. And now the rumor ran_ that 
King Philip was gathering an overwhelm. 
ing fleet upon the Flemish coast, to smite 
us hip and thigh. Rumor soon solidi- 
fied itself to certainty ; and to forestall 
the threatened invasion, Edward mustered 
in the mouth of the Orwell a fleet of 260 
vessels, With these, convoying a small 
train of transports freighted with a bevy 
of ladies bound for the Court of Queen 
Philippa at Ghent, he set sail for Flan- 
ders at daybreak on June 22, 1340. 
Early on the morrow they neared the 
Flemish coast and spied a forest of masts 
and spars flouting the welkin above the 
armlet of the sea which then served as 
the port of Sluys. At this sight Edward 
turned to the master of his ship and said, 
‘** What think you, may yon vessels be ?'’ 
** So please your Majesty,’’ replied the 
mariner, ‘‘ I take *em to be Normans and 
others fitted out by the French King to 
rob and spoil your coasts and seize your 
Majesty’s person if they can, And 
among ’em I doubt not we should find 
those very men who burnt your good 
town of Southampton and took your two 
goodly ships, the St. Hdward and the 
St. Christopher.’ ‘* Ha!’’ exclaimed 
the King, ‘‘ long have I yearned to fight 
the French; for, truly, they have 
wrought me such foul wrong that I would 
fain revenge me an I may. And now, 
methinks, I shall do battle with some of 
them by | the grace of God and good St. 
George.”” ‘Then, summoning Lord Regi- 
nald Cobham, Sir John Chandos, and Sir 
Stephen de la Burkin, he bade them land 
and ride along the coast to scan and count 
the foe. Having naught to dread from 
the then thoroughly friendly Flemings, 
the three knights cheerfully obeyed, and 
returned, unscathed, before dusk, to re- 
port an enemy’s fleet of some 400 sail 
moored in the harbor of Sluys. There- 
upon, the King, who—to quote the 
language of a quaint old author—must 
needs for the nonce play the adiniral him- 
self, gave orders to anchor for the night, 
and voiced his purpose to tackle the foe 
betimes next morning. 

The fleet he itched to tackle was a 
motley swarm of French, Spanish, and 
Genoese vessels, with a contingent from 
Brittany, still an independent dukedom. 
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Next in importance to the French squad- 
ron ranked the galleys of Genoa, cap- 
tained by Boccanegra, brother to its 
Doge ; and in the council of war wit- 
nessed by the peaceful stars that balmy 
summer night the voice of this brave and 
able warrior, impatient of delay, overrode 
the Fabian counsels of the French Ad- 
miral Bahuchet. On the other side, King 
Edward’s rock-firm faith in the skill and 
courage of his men made hi slight the 
numerical odds arrayed against him and 
hunger for the fray as keenly as Boc- 
canegra himself, Hence, when morning 
dawned—the morning of June 24, a day 
to be maiked with the reddest of red let- 
ters in the naval calendar of England—he 
beheld with an unquailing eye the whole 
hostile armada sallying from the haven in 
three compact squadrons drawn up in bat- 
tle array, and he made ready, with a 
sober glee that well became the man and 
the occasion, to give them a rough re- 
ception. 

Every age fights in its own fashion. 
In the Victorian age ’tis all Armstrongs. 
The Edwardian was pre-emineutly the age 
of strong arms. And full many a sur- 
name — Bowyer, Archer, Arrowsmith, 
Fletcher ( fléchier = arrow maker), Bend- 
bow, Armstrong itself—it has bequeathed 
us in proof that the graceful pastime in 
which the ladies now share and shine was 
once the staple art of the stern trade of 
war. Alike by land and sea the longbow 
was the weapon of our forefathers in the 
days when our third Edward earned the 
honorable by-name of ‘* Sovereign of the 
Seas’’—‘* Notre seigneur le roi de la mer’’ 
he is repeatedly hailed in the Parliament 
Roll of the forty-sixth year of his reign. 
In the fleet he admiralled at Slays—sup- 
planting, but for that day only, the stand- 
ing admiral, Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick — there sailed many a stately 
ship filled with well-trained archers, 
These he stationed in the forefront of his 
line of battle, but sandwiched between 
each pair a shipful of ‘‘ men-at-arms’’— 
soldiers equipped with sword, spear, and 
buckler for hand-to-hand encounter; a 
reserve squadron he told off to shield the 
van from risk of rear attack ; while toa 
third, manned by 500 bowmen and 300 
men-at-arms, he entrusted the protection 
of the transports, where the poor women 
stood all aghast and a-quake at the im- 
pending combat, in which dear friend and 
New Series.—Vot. LV., No. 3. 25 
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kinsinan must peril life and limb. By 
which token the graphic pen of the 
unimitated and inimitable Froissart fails 
not to paint us the stout-hearted King 
doing his utmost to soothe and comfort 
this crew of tremblers. 

The ships thus marshalled, Edward 
now bids them hoist sail and beat to wind- 
ward. The intelligent reader will see at 
once that the aim of this masterly 
manceuvre was to compass the notable 
advantage of fighting with both wind and 
sun astern. But the foe entirely misread 
it, and sullenly grumbled, ‘‘ The English 
shirk the fight !’’ So growls the tiger 
cheated of its prey. Now, however, the 
flying fleet, having gained its offing, tacks, 
veers, and comes bearing boldly down 
upon their serried squadrens, the fair wind 
bellying every sail and the broad banner 
royal of England — its golden leopards 
burnished by the sunbeams — streaming 
bravely from the mainmast of the admiral- 
king. Even to the Devil bis due! The 
French chuckle at this change of front. 
They gloat over this seemingly sure pros- 
pect of clutching so splendid a prize. 
Ouly, in their reckoning they forgot one 
thing—the English host. 

The battle began, at ten in the fore- 
noon, by Boccanegra’s sending forth four 
of his largest galleys to attack the Rich 
Oliver—a ‘‘ clipper,’’ as we should now 
call her, which, having far ontsailed her 
fellows, offered a tempting bait to the bold 
Italian. On rushed the galleys at racing 
speed. It seems as if, true to the com- 
mon naval tactics of the times, they mean 
to pierce the fat ribs of their bulky prey 
with their sharp iron beaks. But no! 
Within a hyndred yards of her they halt, 
and batter her with a hail of heavy stones 
and darts from their mangonels and cata- 
pults, killing or maiming a third of the 
crew, and scaring the remainder. Quick 
the Genoese captain gives the word: 
‘* Bend to your oars |’’—the galleys shoot 
through the foaming waves, and in a trice 
the crews are swarming up the Oliver’s 
ribs. It seems that naught can save her. 
But yonder three ships, with every inch 
of canvas spread, are hasting to the 
rescue. They board the black galleys im 
the very nick of time, and capture tle 
would-be captors. 

Thus ends the prelude to the general 
onset, now heralded by a defiant blast 
from the brazen throats of the French 
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trumpets. The English answer with a 
deafening cheer which rolls across the 
waves and rings back like long-reverberat- 
ing thunder from the tall dykes that wall 
the Flemish shore. And while the last 
echo yet lives, a cloud of arrows from the 
English longbows comes hurtling through 
the air, dimming the summer sun and 
dealing death among the foe —but not 
dismay. They promptly retort with a 
dense shower of bolts from their cross- 
bows ; though, truth to tell, slight is the 
slinghter which ensues compared with that 
inflicted by the clothyard shafts of Ed- 
ward’s archers. 

And now the combat thitkens, as the 
mn-at-arms begin to ply their long 
hooked poles and grappling chains to 
drag the enemy to close quarters. Dread 
is this tug of war, and notable for many 
a doughty deed on either side. For 
though “the English tight like lions, none 
can deny they find their foemen worthy 
of their steel. Meanwhile our men enjoy 
one signal moral advantage over the 
French : they fight with their King not 
only looking on, but in their midst, bear- 
ing his full share of the burden and dan- 
ger of the day. But where is King 
Philip? Not there ; not even watching 
how his men behave themselves in this 
fell struggle for the kingdom of the sea. 
Yet, under this chilling drawback, the 
French possess one substantial source of 
pride and consolation. The vessels lately 
wrested from the English they still hold, 
and, as if to make the most of this inso- 
lent advantage, they have ranged the huge 
St. Christopher at the very head of their 
van. This, however, is like flourishing a 
red rag in the face of a bull. The Eng- 
lish still smatting—and knowing that their 
beloved King still smarts—at the loss of 
yon gallant ship, strive manfully to win it 
back for him under his very eyes. They 
sueceed, But it costs them dear ; though 
dearer still the dogged defenders. For 
when at length the victors once more tread 
te old familiar planks they find scarce a 
Frenchman alive to sue for mercy. 
Nanght now remains but to crown their 
triumph by filling the St. Christopher with 
English archers and pointing her angry 
prow against the French. 

As the day wears on, other kindred tri- 
umphs reward the bulldog courage of our 
seamen. They wrest from the French the 
St. Edward also—the namesake not only 
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of their reigning King, but of the sainted 
Confessor, whose laws they love and whose 
memory they revere—a weighty matter 
to these simple, unsophisticated souls ! 
Then several other craft of lighter bur- 
den, snatched from us by the Channel 
rovers during the last few years, return to 
their old allegiance, and leave their late 
masters stripped of alltheirtrophies. But 
the end is not yet. The foreigners still 
stubbornly maintain the struggle by the aid 
of those formidable engines whose pon- 
drous missiles make sad havoc among our 
men and shatter four of our vessels, which 
sink outright with all on board. Thus, for 
a while, the dogged valor of the allied fleet 
staves off the doom which awaits it. 
Slowly, however, but surely, the resistance 
slackens, droops, and dies, The foremost 
squadron, pitiably crippled, hauls down its 
colors, ‘The second, ceaselessly raked by 
the English arrows, loses heart; and 
plunge after plunge proclaims that the 
crews are driven to the desperate shift of 
seeking shelter in the unfriendly waves 
from the pelting of the pitiless storm of 
steel. These gloomy tokens of defeat warn 
Boccanegra that all is lost, and wring from 
his unwilling lips the welcome order to 
retreat. Fear nimbles every finger and 
nerves each brawny arm, and soon, under 
full stress of oar and sail, the Genoese gal- 
leys dip their dark hulls beneath yon 
reddening horizon. 

For now the sun is setting ; the hard- 
fought fight has lasted full fifteen mortal 
hours. Yet, failing the gunpowder and 
Greek fire—invisible to eye-witnesses— 
with which the alderman-poet Fabyan em- 
bellishes his story of the battle, one needs 
to remember not only the length of the 
struggle, but its peculiar features and the 
large numbers engaged in it, before one 
can accept even the lowest estimate of the 
slain—4000 English and 10,000 French. 
Contemporary rumor more than doubled 
the amount ; but even this sober estimate 
will serve to make the carnage of Trafalgar 
seem amere flea-bite. Fabyan hangs both 
the French admirals. But one of th.m 
fell in the thick of the fight ; and our 
craving for poetic justice must be satisfied 
with the fact that the other, Bahuchet, 
expiated his share in the shameful sack of 
Southampton by being gibbeted from his 
own mainyard. Edward received a thigh 
wound, touching which he breathes not a 
word in the manly and pious letter—the 
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first naval dispatch in our archives—where- 
by he conveyed to the prelates of his realm 
the first sure tidings of his victory. 
‘‘ Give God the praise,”’ he writes, ‘‘ and 
me your prayers.’ Meanwhile the ill 
news travelled apace to Paris. But none 
of Philip’s courtiers durst break it to the 
royal ear. So they saddled the King’s 
jester with the thankless task. ‘‘ Out 
upon those English cowards—abject cra- 
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vens, milk-livered scoundrels that they 
are !’* Thus he began, and thus he ran 
on, till Philip checked him with the ques- 
tion, ‘* Why such arrant cowards in your 
wise deem, Sir Fool?’ ‘* Why ?’’ 
echoed the shrewd jester. ‘‘ Because the 
chicken-hearted knaves lacked spunk to 
leap overboard and swim for their lives 
like our brave Normans and gentlemen of 
France,’’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST. 
BY WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Wuo would not haste to do some mighty thing, 

If safe occasion gave it to his hand, 

Knowing that, at its close, his name would ring, 
Coupled with praises, through a grateful land ? 
Who would not hear with joy some great command 
Bidding him dare to earn a glorious name ? 

The task is easy that secures us fame. 


But, ah ! how seldom comes the trumpet-call 
That stirs the pulse, and fills the veins with flame, 
When victory asks fierce effort, once for all, 

And smiling fortune points a way to fame 

Along some path of honor, free from blame. 

To one, the call to do great deeds speaks loud, 
To one, amidst a vast unhonored crowd. 


Far otherwise the common lot of man : 

Our hourly toil but seeks the means to live ; 
Our dull monotonous labor knows no plan 
Save that which stern necessity doth give. 
Our earnings fill an ever-leaking sieve ; 

One task fulfilled, another still succeeds, 

And brief neglect brings overgrowth of weeds, 


What wonder then if suffering men repine, 

And hopelessness gives way to mad despair ? 
Some murmur at, yea, curse the scheme divine 
That placed them where the saws of fretting care 
Across their brows a deepening channel wear. 

For them, no spring-tide speaks of hope renewed, 
But changeless wintry skies above them brood. 


Oh fools and blind! This world is not the goal, 
But shapes us fora larger world unknown ; 

The vilest slave, that keeps a patient soul, 

Shall yet rank higher than the sensual drone 
Who seeks to please his worthless self alone. 

If humblest toil be hardest, yet be sure, 

He most shall merit who can most endure. 


— Academy. 




































Tue first time I ever set eyes on the 
late Khedive of Egypt was in 1869, short- 
ly before the opening of the Suez Canal. 
Those who like myself were present at 
that gorgeous pageant will doubtless re- 
member a fair, pale lad, clad in the ortho- 
dox Stambouli black coat and red fez, who 
used to be seen alone ina close carriage 
driving up and down the Schonbra road on 
the Friday promenades, The little lad of 
eight was pointed out to all visitors to 
Cairo as the eldest son of the Effendina, 
the lord and master of Egypt, the prince 
who was then entertaining the world to 
eclebrate the piercing of the Isthmus, and 
who was expected to revive the glories of 
the Pharaohs and to extend the dominion 
of Egypt to the Equatorial Lakes. Some 
nine years passed before I revisited the 
Valley of the Nile ; and during that in- 
terval there had been important changes, 
not only in the state of Egypt, but still 
more in the position of the Khedivial fam- 
ily. Egypt was bankrupt ; Ismail Pacha 
was involved in almost inextricable tinan- 
cial and political difficulties, and Tewfik, 
by a strange stroke of fortune, had be- 
come heir to the Khedivial throne. Dur- 
ing the early years of his life his sueces- 
sion to the throne in the event of his fa- 
ther’s death seemed utterly improbable, if 
not impossible, By Mussulman law and 
usage, the bead of a family is succeeded, 
not by his eldest son, but by his eldest 
male kinsman ; and according to ordinary 
rules Ismail, if he had died upon the 
throne, would have been succeeded, not 
by his son Tewfik, but by his uncle, Halim 
Pacha, one of the youngest sons of Me- 
hemet Ali. At the time, however, when 
Tewfik was just of age, Ismail Pacha re- 
solved to change the law of succession. 
In 1873, when the Unified Loan was first 
brought out, Ismail was at the apogee of 
his short-lived grandeur. He had im- 
mense influence at Stamboul. The re- 


sources of Egypt and the loans made by 
European capitalists were at his sole dis- 
posal ; and by lavish grants of money to 
the Sultan, in the shape of an augmented 
tribute, as well as by munificent largesses 
to the ministers and favorites of Stamboul, 
he obtained firman from the then Com- 
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mander of the Faithful, Abdul Aziz, de- 
creeing that henceforth the Khedivate 
should pass from father to son in lieu of 
following the regular Oriental mode of de- 
scent. Why Ismail attached so high a 
value to this change in the succession has 
never, so far as 1 am aware, been clearly 
ascertained. He was certainly not prompt- 
ed by any special affection for his cldest 
son, as he notoriously preferred his 
younger children. I should doubt, too, 
whether the abstract advantages of our 
Western system, under which a son is his 
father’s natural heir, had any great weight 
with such a prince as Ismail. Nobody 
who hes not been to some little extent 
behind the scenes at Oriental Courts can 
realize how potent a factor the dread of 
assassiuation is on the part of reigning 
sovereigns. I do not say, I should not 
be justified in saying, that Ismail Pacha 
was afraid of any one in particular. But 
his predecessor, Abbas Pacha—if Cairene 
report be true—had been strangled to 
death in his own harem not many years 
before ; and only a few years later Sadyk 
Pacha, the Monfettish, met with a sudden 
and violent death under circumstances 
which have never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. This much, at any rate, you 
may take for granted, that the advantage 
of having as heir a son who in the course 
of nature must expect to succeed to the 
throne, and who has, therefore, no direct 
interest in removing the actual occupant 
before his time, cannot but commend itself 
to every ruler of an Eastern country ; and 
unless some consideration of this kind 
operated on his mind, it is difficult to 
understand why Ismail Pacha should have 
spent an enormous sum in securing the 
succession to the throne toa son for whom 
he had no special affection, 

As a matter of fact, Ismail certainly 
cared less for Tewfik than he did for his 
other sons, all of whom were, I believe, 
by different mothers, In common with 
the class of Turkish Pachas to which Me- 
hemet Ali and his family telonged, Ismail 
had the same sort of contempt for the 
native Egyptians as the Normans in the 
days of the Conquest had for the Saxons, 
Now Tewfik’s mother, unlike all her hus- 
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band’s other wives, was of Fellaheen ex- 
traction, and, in as far as the secrets of 
the harem are known abroad, she retained 
very little influence over her lord and mas- 
ter after the early period of their mar- 
riage. I think, too, that, without any 
other cause, the mere fact of Tewfik’s 
being his designated successor would have 
rendered him an object of disfavor, if not 
of dislike, to a prince of Ismail’s char- 
acter. Be the cause what it may, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that Ismail did not 
treat his eldest son with the same kindli- 
ness as he evinced toward his younger 
children. For some reason or other, 
Tewfik was scarcely allowed to leave Egypt 
during his father’s reign: he was given 
none of the educational advantages so 
freely lavished on his brothers: he was 
kept studiously in the background. The 
first occasion on which I made his ac- 
quaintance was at a ball given by the 
Khedive in the Gesireh Palace in the year 
1878. Some short time before I had pub- 
lished in this Review an article which had 
excited considerable attention among per- 
sons interested in Egyptian affairs. The 
interest was due not so much to any 
merits in the article itself as to the fact 
that it threw considerable light upon a 
question which was at that period exciting 
much comment. The financial embar- 
rassments of Egypt, or rather of the Khe- 
dive—for in those days Egypt and the 
Khedive were one and the same thing — 
had provoked the interference of the Euro- 
pean Powers, and had led, first to Mr. 
Cave’s mission and then to the Goschen- 
Joubert Commission of Inquiry. It was 
known that, after making all allowances 
for discounts and commissions and per- 
quisites, the Khedive had during the 
twelve years of his reign obtained enor- 
mous sums of money from European, and 
especially from French, capitalists. The 
difficulty was to account for the way in 
which this money had been spent. There 
was no question it was gone; the only 
point in doubt was whether any portion 
of it could be recovered for the benefit of 
Egypt and her creditors. The official 
Court explanation was that the loans had 
been mainly spent on the Suez Canal, or 
the Alexandria docks, or the Soudan rail- 
way, on the extension of Egyptian rule 
toward Central Africa, or a number of 
public works which m‘ght or might not 
have been well advised, but which were 
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undertaken in the interest of Egypt. At 
that period I was in close relations with 
persons intimately acquainted with Egyp- 
tian affairs ; and the object of the article 
referred to was to show that the chief 
cause of Ismail Pacha’s financial embar- 
rassments was his ambition to become the 
actual landowner of Egypt, on the strength 
of which he had actually already appropri- 
ated, partly by purchase, partly by vio- 
lence, over a million acres, or one fifth of 
the whole area of cultivated Jand. 

I believe now, as I believed then, that 
the statement was substantially true. But, 
whether true or false, its publication was 
not without a direct influence on the 
course of Egyptian affairs. It stimulated 
the demand for an International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry to ascertain the manner in 
which Ismail had disposed of the funds he 
had appropriated to his own use. The 
demand assumed serious proportions, and, 
in order to avoid the appointment of such 
a Commission, the Khedive formed the 
so-called Constitutional Ministry, and sur- 
rendered a considerable portion of the 
lands he had acquired either in his own 
name or in that of his family. I hope I 
shall not be thought desirous to magnify 
my own small share in this achievement. 
I was only the mouthpiece of others ; but 
still it was hardly to be expected—and I 
certainly did not expect myself—that the 
author of the article in question should be 
a persona grata at the Khedivial Court. 
A few months after the appearance of the 
article I went out to Egypt, and imme- 
diately on my arrival I had the honor of 
being invited to dine with the Khedive, 
and to take part in all the official festivi- 
ties that were supposed to inaugurate the 
establishment of the new constitutional 
régime. Here let me add, in passing, 
that of the ex-Khedive himself, in as far 
as my personal relations with him were 
concerned, I have nothing but good to 
say. I was associated, and known to be 
associated, with the interests which 
brought about the curtailment of his 
authority and his ultimate deposition ; 
and in my writings I have necessarily said 
many things which must have given great 
offence to the Viceroy. But during my 
frequent sojourns in Egypt in the year 
preceding his downfall, and during my 
many interviews with him after his exile, 
I was always treated by him with consid- 
eration and courtesy. Nothing could be 
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more dignified than his demeanor toward 
his political opponents. Of all the men 
who had served and then deserted him, I 
never heard him say a word of disparage- 
ment. Indeed, the solitary occasion on 
which I ever knew of his showing personal 
bitterness in conversation was once when 
he spoke to me of his son and successor. 

To make a long story short, the ball at 
the Gesireh Palace took place while my 
article was still fresh in Egyptian memo- 
ries. I was strolling about the rooms 
when an old friend of mine, an Anglo- 
Egyptian official, not celebrated for his 
tact or discretion, seized hold of my arm 
with the words, ‘ I want to present you to 
his Highness Prince Tewfik.’ I turned 
round, and saw a stout, heavy-looking 
young man, seemingly very ill at ease. 
The cause of his discomfort was obvious 
enough. His father was standing near us, 
and was watching us with hissharp sleepy 
eyes, and which always reminded me of a 
cat shamming sleep. I have seldom seen 
aman so manifestly anxious to cut short 
an interview as Tewfik was on the occasion 
of which I speak. He stammered, hesi- 
tated, spoke a few words of halting French, 
and uttered an audible sigh of relief as I 
bowed and passed on. 

I mention this incident, not on account 
of its intrinsic importance, but as illustrat- 
ing the conditions under which the late 
Khedive passed his life up to the date of 
his father’s deposition. He was always 
suspected at Court of being in league with 
his father’s opponents; and though I 
doubt whether Ismail Pacha really be- 
lieved this, yet to have so intrigued was 
so exactly what, under like circumstances, 
he would have done himself, that he could 
never quite shake off the suspicion. My 
own impression is that, though Ismail 
greatly preferred his younger sons, he en- 
tertained a conviction that Tewfik, from 
his supposed lack of energy and timidity 
of disposition, was less dangerous as an 
heir-apparent than any of his brothers 
would have been in his place. In plain 
words, Tewfik’s chief recommendation in 
his father’s eyes was his apparent insig- 
nificance ; and therefore, by the exigen- 
cies of his position, as well as by natural 
bent of mind, he was condemned for the 
first thirty years of his life to play a very 
subordinate part at the Khedivial Court. 
As I have said, he was kept almost entire- 
ly at home : no special pains were taken 


with his education: he grew up mainly 
under native influences, and was, in conse- 
quence, far more imbued than his brothers 
with the ideas, prejudices, and convictions 
of an ordinary Mussulman prince. 

At the period of which I speak he lived 
with his family on a small estate a mile or 
two out of Cairo, and devoted himself to 
agricultural pursuits. Except on state oc- 
casions, he was little seen at Court, and, 
unlike the other members of his family, 
was almost unknown in the cosmopolitan 
society which in those days had made 
Cairo its special rendezvous. Yet even 
then he was anxious that his sons should 
have a better education than himself, and 
had engaged the services of an English 
tutor, who I remember telling me at the 
time that, if ever Tewfik came to the 
throne, people would find there was far 
more in him than he was given credit for 
by popular report. 

In as far as I can remember, I never 
met Tewfik from the day of the Gesireh 
ball till after he had succeeded to the 
throne. From that period I saw him fre- 

uently during my many visits to Egypt. 
Without his father’s brightness or charm 
of manner, he had a good deal of the 
paternal shrewdness, and he was always 
excessively anxious to learn from other 
than official sources what was the state of 
public opinion in England with reference 
to Egyptian affairs. During the first two 
years of his reign his position was exces- 
sively insecure, or, at any rate, was be- 
lieved to be so by himself. At the outset 
he was not popular with his own country- 
men. The commencement of his rule co- 
incided with the appointment of the Com- 
mission of Liquidation and with a whole- 
sale cutting-down of expenditure, I 
remember Tewfik telling me that when on 
his accession he looked into the expendi- 
ture of the Court, he found that in his 
father’s time some ten thousand inmates 
or hangers-on of the palace were lodged, 
boarded, and clothed at the expense of 
the State. All this outlay was ruthlessly 
cut down, and a large number of Court 
dependents were thus converted into bitter 
enemies of the new regime. There were 
many cases of great individual hardship, 
and even injustice, and of these Tewfik, 
perhaps unjustly, bore the obloquy. 
Then, too, from the beginning, the French 
element in Egypt was unfriendly to Tewfik. 
The lavish extravagance and reckless ex- 
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penditure of the previous reign, though 
they had impoverished Egypt, had en- 
riched a large number of speculators and 
adventurers, either of French extraction 
or connected by social ties with the French 
colony ; and all who had suffered in 
pocket or position by the downfall of 
Ismail were in those days going about say- 
ing that Tewfik had proved a failure as a 
ruler, and that the restoration of Ismail 
was the one thing which could save Egypt. 
I do not believe the French Government 
ever encouraged these intrigues ; but the 
French Consuls-General, who succeeded 
each other at that period with startling 
rapidity, were all agreed in this—that it 
was their interests to stand well with the 
French colony ; and therefore they always 
observed a sort of malevolent neutrality 
attitude toward Tewfik. It was easy to 
see that the dread of his father’s return 
constituted at this time the dominant fac- 
tor in Tewfik’s policy. He was willing 
and anxious to rely on England, but he 
could never feel certain, till our occupa- 
tion had become an accomplished fact, 
that we might not throw him over, and 
therefore he was almost forced to play a 
double game. Moreover, the evacuation 
of the Soudan, which had been forced 
upon him by the pressure of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, and carried out with 
perhaps unnecessary rigor by Sir Evelyn 
Baring, had deeply outraged his feelings 
both as an Egyptian and as a sovereign. 
Public opinion in Egypt, in as far as such 
a thing can be said to exist at all, was dead 
against the surrender of the Soudan. Even 
Cherif Pacha, the most genial, easy-going, 
and cynical of Egyptian statesmen, had 
resigned sooner than sanction a measure 
which he regarded as fatal to the interests 
of Egypt ; and for the first and only time 
in Egyptian records, there was found to 
be great difficulty in securing the services 
of any man of eminence to fill the post of 
Minister. The force of circumstances 
made Nubar Pacha Premier; and as a 
Christian, and still more as an Armenian, 
Nubar was distasteful to Tewfik, who had, 
to a far greater degree than either his fa- 
ther or his brothers, the prejudices of a 
Turk by race and a Mussulman by creed. 
It was curious to note how, surrounded 
though he was with difficulties, and ex- 
posed to every kind of sinister influence, 
Tewfik gradually qualified himself for the 
position he had been called upon to oc- 
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cupy. THis nervousness of manner wore 
off as he became more used to being the 
Effendina, the lord and master. It is true 
his lordship was stripped of half its dig- 
nity and his mastership was wofully cur- 
tailed ; but, in the eyes of a race who can 
understand no other system of government 
than that of a personal ruler, he was still 
the fountain of honor, the supreme award- 
er of reward and punishment. Then‘came 
the Arabi insurrection. To do Tewfik 
justice, he was personally prepared to have 
made short work of ‘*‘ Achmed the Egyp- 
tian.’’ Butthe British Government inter- 
vened, and both before and after the out- 
break of the insurrection insisted that, in 
deference to public opinion in this coun- 
try, Arabi should be treated, not as a 
rebel, but as a patriot. I have no direct 
evidence as to the fact, but I have no 
more doubt than that I am writing these 
lines, that during the months that preced- 
ed the actual outbreak, as well as during 
the outbreak itself, Tewfik used one lan- 
guage to the representatives of Great 
Britain and another to Arabi and his fol- 
lowers. Every Oriental prince, and a 
great many European princes, would have 
done the same ina like position. Through- 
out all this period, as indeed throughout 
the whole of Mr, Gladstone’s administra- 
tion, nobody, not even the British Consul- 
General, could say with any certainty how 
far our Government was or was not pre- 
pared to support the Khedive. I believe 
it will be found, whenever the true story 
of our times is written, that up to the date 
of the bombardment of Alexandria the 
Ministry had never definitely made up 
their minds as to the necessity of military 
intervention in Egypt. This being so, 
Tewfik is*hardly to be blamed if he tried 
to keep open a door of escape in the event 
of his being deserted at the last moment 
by England, and left face to face with his 
enemies. 

Our intervention unquestionably pre- 
served Tewfik’s throne, and, in all proba- 
bility, preserved his life. For the ser- 
vices rendered him by the British occupa- 
tion I have often heard him express his 
gratitude. But he was far too shrewd a 
man not to be aware that our intervention 
was due far more to care for our own in- 
terests than to any regard for his personal 
welfare. Moreover, he always bitterly re- 
sented the manner in which our Govern- 
ment interfered with the punishment of 
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Arabi and his adherents after the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny. To treat the defeated 
insurgents as well-meaning and mistaken 
patriots, and to condemn them to an hon- 
orable exile in lieu of the stern doom 
which would have been meted out to them 
in any Oriental, and indeed in almost every 
European, country, was to destroy the 
prestige and the authority of the sovereign. 
Tewfik knew this, and yet was aware that 
he was powerless to resist the orders of 
his British protectors. When we refused 
to allow Tewfik a free hand in dealing 
with the men who had rebelled against his 
rule, intrigued against his authority, and 
threatened his life, we destroyed the last 
remote chance of establishing an inde- 
pendent native government at Cairo, 
strong enough to maintain order in its 
own dominions without the support of 
British troops. 

It was not in human nature that Tewfik 
should not resent the sort of tutelage under 
which he was placed ; a tutelage which 
was rendered even more irksome than it 
need have been by the mode in which it 
was applied. I have been told by one of 
the Khedive’s Ministers at this period, 
that one day his Highness pointed to a 
British sentinel standing in front of the 
Abdin Palace, and said, in a sudden out- 
burst of irritation, ‘* Do you suppose that 
J like this? Why, every time I pass a 
British soldier in the street I long to get 
out and take him by the neck.’’ It is 
impossible but that in his heart of hearts 
the son of Ismail Pacha, the great grand- 
son of Mehemet Ali, should not have re- 
sented, both as a Turk and a Mussulman, 
the sort of subjection in which he was 
placed, as a sort of puppet king, whose 
Mayor of the Palace was to be found at 
the British Consulate. 

It would, however, be a gross mistake 
to suppose that, because Tewfik expressed 
at times a keen sense of his dependent 
position, he ever after Tel-el-Kebir tried 
seriously to recover his independence, or 
still less to exchange the protection of 
England for that of France. Unlike his 
father, Tewfik had few or no French pro- 
clivities. The dissolute free-living en- 
tourage of Ismail’s Court, in which the 
French element reigned socially supreme, 
had always been distasteful to Tewfik. A 
man of very simple tastes, of quiet domes- 
tic habits, and of a thoughtful if narrow 
mind, he had more sympathy with the 
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English view of life than with that which 
finds favor amid our French neighbors. 
The Turks, in common with most ruling 
races, appreciate, even if they fail to prac- 
tise, the virtues which, as a rule, accom- 
pany masterdom. Personal courage, love 
of truth, honesty in dealing, dignity of 
manner, are things which the Osmanli re- 
spects in themselves. I am not saying for 
one moment that Englishmen have a mo- 
nopoly of integrity or honesty. But I do 
say that, as a body, the English officials 
in Egypt have been men of high character 
and singular loyalty. The first idea of an 
Englishman who takes service in a foreign 
State is, that he has got to earn his salary, 
to perform the work he has undertaken, 
and todo his best for hisemployers, The 
first idea of every Frenchman in a similar 
position is, if he is a high-minded man, 
to use his position to promote the influ- 
ence of France; if he is a Jow-minded 
man, to fill his own pockets. This differ- 
ence was keenly appreciated by Tewfik. 
He learned gradually to see that his Eng- 
lish advisers and his English officials had 
really the interest of Egypt at heart. He 
might not—in many cases he did not—ap- 

rove of our reforms; but he realized 
that, whether wise or unwise, they were 
enforced upon him by an honest wish to 
promote Egyptian welfare. ‘Time after 
time I have heard him express his personal 
admiration for the good conduct of the 
British army of occupation. He told me 
once he had been looking over the public 
records of the period when Cairo was oc- 
cupied by the French, and that he had 
found there were more charges of assaults 
and outrages committed in one week by 
the French soldiery than were even alleged 
against our own troops in the course of a 
year. His own experience had led him to 
form a very low opinion of the Egyptians 
as soldiers, and he more than once ex- 
pressed an opinion to me that the attempt 
to form a native Egyptian army was a 
mere waste of time and money. But for 
the English officers in the Egyptian army, 
and still more for the English engineers 
employed in the Irrigation works so ably 
carried out by Sir Scott Moncrieff, he 
could find no terms of praise too strong to 
express his gratitude. 

As I have said, my visits to Egypt at 
this period, though frequent, were, as a 
rule, separated by considerable intervals of 
time. In consequence I was in a position 
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to note the development of Tewfik’s char- 
acter more closely than those who were in 
constant communication with him, Each 
time I saw him I was struck with his 
mental growth. In the early days of his 
reign the holding of the weekly receptions 
at Abdin was obviously a burden to him. 
His manner was nervous ; he had litthe to 
say, and hesitated in saying it. But as 
time went on he got used to the ordeal of 
addressing remarks to a circle of some 
hundred people seated on divans, and was 
able to chat pleasantly with his visitors, 
He applied himself, too, steadily to ac- 
quiring a knowledge of English: and 
though he preferred to speak French, with 
whigh he was more familiar, he had no 
difficulty latterly in making himself intel- 
ligible in our English tongue. There was 
a certain quiet humor about him. During 
the first part of his reign it was not very 
easy for a visitor to find subjects of con- 
versation with his Highness which might 
not lead to awkward allusions. As a rule, 
therefore, visitors confined themselves to 
commonplace topics, such as the beauty 
of the Egyptian air and the charm of the 
Egyptian climate. I recollect at this time 
the Khedive remarking to me, ‘‘ Ido wish 
your English friends would not always 
commence their conversations by con- 
gratulating me on the air of Egypt. The 
air is none of my making, and to me it is no 
novelty.’’ Some years later, when a num- 
ber of personal attacks on Tewfik had been 
made in the House of Commons, his High- 
ness asked me to explain to him the rea- 
son of these persistent attempts to dis- 
parage his services. I did my best to ex- 
plain to him the beauties of our party 
system of government, and to show him 
that the real object of these attacks was 
not to injure him but to throw discredit 
on the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment. In speaking I used the words ‘‘ a 
philippie against your Highness.’’ The 
moment I had used it, I doubted whether 
Tewfik, whose reading was limited, would 
understand the allusion, But to my sur- 
prise he burst out laughing and said : 
‘* Philippique, c'est le vrai mot—voila le 
mot que je cherche depuis longtemps.’’ 

Had Tewfik lived, I think he would 
have become much more of a substantive 
ruler, Though in his inmost heart he 
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could never have liked our protectorate, 
he had good sense enough to perceive that 
it was inevitable, and that by accepting it 
freely and frankly he could regain a con- 
siderable amount of personal authority. 
I have little doubt the English officials in 
Egypt would bear me out in my assertion 
that, as time went by, Tewfik became a 
far more important factor in the adminis- 
tration of the country than he had been 
at the outset, and that also he made him- 
self more and more the representative of 
such public opinion as exists in Egypt. 
Unlike his father, he was a devout Mus- 
sulman, and his subjects soon perceived 
that under his reign the interests of Islam 
would not suffer from the fact of the coun- 
try being under a British protectorate. 
Though a most attached and—in as far as 
the truth about the interior life of the 
harem is ever known abroad—a most faith- 
ful husband, he was personally hostile to 
the emancipation of women from the re- 
straints under which they are placed by 
the laws and usages of Islam. All at- 
tempts on the part of several of his Euro- 
peanized relatives to adopt the habits of 
Western life met with his grave disap- 
proval ; and he even viewed with disfavor 
the existence of intimate social relations 


-between his Mohammedan subjects and the 


European colony. Some of the jeunesse 
dorée of Cairo, who, inspired by the exam- 
ple of British officers, tried to start driv- 
ing four-in-hands at the Schoubra prome- 
nade, received a direct warning that any 
continuance in the practice would involve 
the displeasure of the Court. 

The time has not come yet when a true 
history of the events through which Egypt 
has passed under British domination could 
be written. But when that time comes, I 
think Tewfik will be found to have played 
a far more important part in the drama 
than he was given credit for by his own 
contemporaries, Within the limitations 
imposed by ‘his birth, his antecedents and 
his position, Tewfik was, I believe, honest, 
kindly, and loyal. Of all the dynasty of 
Mehemet Ali, there is none who, after his 
own fashion, had the welfare of Egypt so 
much at heart as the prince who has just 
been gathered to his fathers.—-Vineteenth 
Century. 
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BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. 


We know little as yet concerning the 
mighty agency we call electricity. ‘‘ Sub- 
stantialists” tell us it is a kind of matter. 
Others view it, not as matser, but as a 
form of energy. Others, again, reject 
both these views. Professor Lodge con- 
siders it ‘‘ a form, or rather a mode of 
manifestation of the ether.”’ Professor 
Nikola Tesla demurs to the view of Pro- 
fessor Lodge, but thinks that ‘‘ nothing 
would seem to stand in the way of calling 
electricity ether associated with matter, or 
bound ether.’’ High authorities cannot 
yet even agree whether we have one elec- 
tricity or two opposite electricities. The 
only way to tackle the difficulty is to per- 
severe in experiment and observation. If 
we never learn what electricity is ; if, like 
life or like matter, it should always remain 
an unknown quantity, we shall assuredly 
discover more about its attributes and 
functions. 

The light which the study of electricity 
throws upon a variety of chemical phe- 
nomena — witnessed alike in our little 
laboratories and in the vast laboratories of 
the earth and sun—cannot be overlooked. 
Without going into transcendental specu- 
lations as to the origin of all things, it 
may be mentioned that the theory which 
now meets with most favor as best repre- 
senting the genesis of the chemical ele- 
ments is, that at the time each element 
was differentiated from the all-pervading 
protyl, it took to itself definite quantities 
of electricity, and upon these quantities 
the atomicity of the element depends. 
Professor Oliver Lodge expresses this when 
he says, ‘‘ Every monad atom has asso- 
ciated with it a certain definite quantity of 
electricity ; every dyad has twice this 
quantity associated with it ;-every triad 
three times as much, and soon.’’ * Helm- 
holtz considers it to be probable that elec- 
tricity isas atomic as matter, and that an 
electrical atom is as definite a quantity as 
a chemical atom. This, however, must 
not yet be regarded as a certainty, for it 
is possible that all the facts at present 
known may be explicable in another way. 





*** On Electrolysis,’ British Association Re- 
ports, 1885. 


If an atom of matter is endowed with the 
property of taking to itself one, two, 
three, or more units of electricity, it does 
not follow that electricity is atomic. Im- 
agine the atoms of matter to act like so 
many bottles, capable of holding one, two, 
three, or more pints. Imagine electricity 
to be like water in the ocean, which for 
the purposes of this argument may be 
considered inexhaustible and structureless. 
One of the atomic ‘‘ bottle’’ elements 
dipped into the ocean would certainly take 
to itself one, two, three, or more pints of 
water, but it would by no means follow 
that the ocean was atomic in that it was 
capable of being divided up into an in- 
finite number of little parcels, each hold- 
ing a pint or its multiple. 

For this and other reasons I think we 
must accept the hypothesis of the atomic 
character of electricity as not yet definite- 
ly proved, although it is not improbable. 

I have spoken of the ‘‘ ether’’—an im- 
palpable, invisible entity, by which all 
space is supposed to be filled. By means 
of the ether theory we can explain elec- 
trical phenomena, as well as those apper- 
taining to the phenomena of light. 

Until quite recently we have been ac- 
quainted with only a very narrow range of 
ethereal vibrations, from the extreme red 
of the solar spectrum on the one side to 
the ultra-violet on the other—say, from 
three ten-millionths of a millimetre to 
eight ten-millionths of a_ millimetre. 
Within this comparatively limited range 
of ethereal vibrations and the equally nar- 
row range of sound-vibrations all our 
knowledge has been hitherto confined. 

Whether vibrations of the ether, longer 
than those which affect us as light, may 
not be constantly at work around us, we 
have, until lately, never seriously inquired. 
But the researches of Lodge in England 
and of Hertz in Germany give us an al- 
most infinite range of ethereal vibrations 
or electrical rays, from wave-lengths of 
thousands of miles down to a few feet, 
Hlere is unfolded to us a new and astonish- 
ing wotrld—one which it is hard to con- 
ceive should contain no possibilities of 
transmitting and receiving intelligence. 

Rays of light will not pierce through a 
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wall, nor, as we know only tvo well, 
through a London fog. But the electrical 
vibrations of a yard or more in wave- 
length of which I have spoken will easily 
pierce such mediums, which to them will 
be transparent. Here, then, is revealed 
the bewildering possibility of telegraphy 
without wires, posts, cables, or any of our 
present costly appliances. Granted a few 
reasonable postulates, the whole thing 
comes well within the realms of possible 
fulfilment. At the present time experi- 
mentalists are able to generate electrical 
waves of any desired wave-length from a 
few feet upward, and to keep up a succes- 
sion of such waves radiating into space in 
all directions, It is possible, too, with 
some of these rays, if not with all, to re- 
fract them through suitably-shaped bodies 
acting as lenses, and so direct a sheaf of 
rays in any given direction; enormous 
lens shaped masses of pitch and similar 
bodies have been used for this purpose. 
Also an experimentalist at a distance can 
receive some, if not all, of these rays ona 
properly-constituted instrument, and by 
concerted signals messages in the Morse 
code can thus pass from one operator to 
another. What, therefore, remains to be 
discovered is—firstly, simpler and more 
certain means of generating electrical rays 
of any desired wave-length, from the 
shortest, say of a few feet in length, which 
will easily pass through buildings and 
fogs, to those long waves whose lengths 
are measured by tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands of miles ; secondly, more delicate 
receivers which will respond to wave- 
lengths between certain defined limits and 
be sileut to all others ; thirdly, means of 
darting the sheaf of rays in any desired 
direction, whether by lenses or reflectors, 
by the help of which the sensitiveness of 
the receiver (apparently the most difficult 
of the problems to be solved) would not 
need to be so delicate as when the rays to 
be picked up are simply radiating into 
space in all directions, and fading away 
according to the law of inverse squares. 
Any two friends living within the radius 
of sensibility of their receiving instru- 
ments, having first decided on their special 
wave-length and attuned their respective 
instruments to mutual receptivity, could 
thus communicate as long and as often as 
they pleased by timing the impulses to 
produce long and short intervals on the 
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ordinary Morse code. At first sight an 
objection to this plan would be its want 
of secrecy. Assuming that the correspond- 
ents were a mile apart, the transmitter 
would send out the waves in all directions, 
filling a sphere a mile in radius, and ‘it 
would therefore be possible for any one 
living within a mile of the sender to re- 
ceive the communication. This could be 
got over in two ways, If the exact posi- 
tion of both sending and receiving instru- 
ments were accurately known, the rays 
could be concentrated with more or less 
exactness on the receiver. If, however, the 
sender and receiver were moving about, 
so that the lens device could not be adopt- 
ed, the correspondents must attune their 
instruments to a definite wave-length, say, 
for example, fifty yards. I assume here 
that the progress of discovery would give 
instruments capable of adjustment by turn- 
ing a screw or altering the length of a 
wire, so as to become receptive of wave- 
lengths of any preconcerted length. Thus, 
when adjusted to fifty yards, the trans- 
mitter might emit, and the receiver re- 
spond to, rays varying between forty-five 
and fifty-five yards, and be silent to all 
others. Considering that there would be 
the whole range of waves to choose from, 
varying from a few feet to several thou- 
sand miles, there would be sufficient se- 
erecy ; for curiosity the most inveterate 
would surely recoil from the task of pass- 
ing in review all the millions of possible 
wave-lengths on the remote chance of ulti- 
mately hitting on the particular wave- 
length employed by his friends whose cor- 
respondence he wished to tap. By 
‘* coding’’ the message even this remote 
chance of surreptitious straying could be 
obviated. 

This is no mere dream of a visionary 
philosopher. All the requisites needed to 
bring it within the grasp of daily life are 
well within the possibilities of discovery, 
and are so reasonable and so clearly in the 
path of researches which are now being 
actively prosecuted in every capital of 
Europe that we may any day expect to 
hear that they have emerged from the 
realms of speculation into those of sober 
fact. Even now, indeed, telegraphing 
without wires is possible within a restrict- 
ed radius of a few hundred yards, and 
some years ago I assisted at experiments 
where messages were transmitted from 
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one part of a house to another without an 
intervening wire by almost the identical 
means here described. 

The discovery of a receiver sensitive to 
one set of wave-lengths and silent to others 
is even now partially accomplished. ‘The 
human eye is an instance supplied by na- 
ture of one which responds to the narrow 
range of electro-magnetic impulses be- 
tween the three ten-millionths of a milli- 
metre and the eight ten-millionths of a 
millimetre. It is not improbable that 
other sentient beings have organs of sense 
which do not respond to some or any of 
the rays to which our eyes are sensitive, 
but are able to appreciate other vibrations 
to which we are blind. Such beings 
would practically be living in a different 
world to our own. Imagine, for instance, 
what idea we should form of surrounding 
objects were we endowed with eyes not 
sensitive to the ordinary rays of light but 
sensitive to the vibrations concerned in 
electric and magnetic phenomena. Glass 
and crystal would be among the most 
opaque of bodies. Metals would be more 
or less transparent, and a telegraph wire 
through the air would look like a long 
narrow hole drilled through an impervious 
solid body. A dynamo in active work 
would resemble a conflagration, while a 
permanent magnet would realize the dream 
of medixval mystics and become an ever- 
lasting lamp with no expenditure of energy. 
or consumption of fuel. 

In some parts of the human brain may 
lurk an organ capable of transmitting and 
receiving other electrical rays of wave- 
lengths hitherto undetected by instru- 
mental means. These may be instrumental 
in transmitting thought from one brain to 
another. In such a way the recognized 
cases of thought transference, and the 
many instances of ‘‘ coincidence’ would 
be explicable. I will not speculate on the 
result were we eventually to catch and har- 
ness these ‘* brain-waves.”’ 

Whatever be the length of the electric 
wave, the velocity with which it travels is 
constant, and is equal to the velocity of 
light, or about one hundred and eighty 
thousand miles a second. Professor Oli- 
ver Lodge, who has worked for some years 
on these subjects, gives* formule for cal- 
culating the frequency of vibration and 
the wave-length of the electrical rays given 





* Modern Views of Electricity, pp. 246-7. 
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by the discharge of Leyden jars of differ- 
ent capacities. The bigger the jar and 
the greater the size of the circuit the 
longer will be the waves. Thus, a 
pint jar discharging through a two-yard 
circuit will give waves of a length of fif- 
teen or twenty metres, and they will fol- 
low each other at the rate of ten millions 
a second. A jar the size of a thimble will 
give waves only about two or three feet 
long, and they will succeed one another at 
the rate of two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred millions a second. With every 
diminution in size of the apparatus the 
wave-lengths get shorter, and could we 
construct Leyden jars of molecular dimen- 
sions, Professor Lodge considers the rays 
might fall within the narrow limits of visi- 
bility. We do not know the intimate 
structure of a molecule sufticiently to 
understand how it could act as a Leyden 
jar ; yet it is not improbable that the dis- 
continuous phosphorescent light emitted 
from certain of the rare earths, when ex- 
cited by a high tension current of elec- 
tricity in a good vacuum, is really an arti- 
ficial production of these electric waves, 
sufficiently short to affect our organs of 
vision. If such a light could be produced 
more easily and more regularly, it would 
be far more economical than light from a 
flame or from the are or incandescent 
lamp, as very little of the energy is ex- 
pended in the form of heat rays. Of such 
production of light Nature supplies us 
with examples in the glow-worm and the 
fire-flies, whose light, though sufliciently 
energetic to be seen at a considerable dis- 
tance, is accompanied by no liberation of 
heat capable of detection by our most deli- 
cate instruments. 

By means of currents alternating with 
very high frequency, Professor Nikola 
Tesla has succeeded in passing by induc- 
tion, through the glass of a lamp, energy 
sufficient to keep a filament in a state of 
incandescence without the use of connect- 
ing wires. These lamps possess one inter- 
esting feature ; they can be rendered at 
will more or less brilliant by simply alter- 
ing the relative position of the outside and 
inside condenser coatings. If exhausted 
glass tubes are used as the source of light, 
very beautiful effects are produced. The 
electric generator is capable of exciting the 
tubes at a considerable distance, and the 
Juminous effects are very striking. For 
instance, if a tube be taken in one hand, 
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the observer being near the generator, it 
will be brilliantly lighted, and will remain 
30, no matter in what position it is held 
relatively to the observer’s body. Even 
with tubes having no electrodes there is no 
difficulty in producing by this means suffi- 
cient light to read by, and the light will 
be considerably increased by the use of 
phosphorescent materials, such as yttria, 
uranium-glass, etc. 

The ideal way of lighting a room would 
be by creating in it a powerful, rapidly- 
alternating electrostatic field, in which a 
vacuum tube could be moved and put any- 
where, and lighted without being metalli- 
cally connected with anything. Professor 
Tesla has obtained such a condition by 
suspending, some distance apart, two 
sheets of metal, each connected with one 
of the terminals of the induction coil. If 
an exhausted tube is carried any where be- 
tween these plates it remains always lumi- 
nous. In such a room, in addition to the 
luminous phenomena mentioned, it is ob- 
served that any insulated conductor gives 
sparks when the hand or any other object 
is approached to it, and the sparks may 
often be powerful. 

Alternating currents have at best a 
somewhat doubtful reputation ; but it fol- 
lows from Tesla’s researches that, as the 
rapidity of the alternation increases, they 
become incomparably less dangerous. It 
further appears that a true flame can now 
be produced without chemical aid—a flame 
which yields light and heat without the 
consumption of material and without any 
chemical process. To this end we require 
improved methods for producing exces- 
sively frequent alternations and enormous 
potentials, The energy required is very 
small, and if light can be obtained as effi- 
ciently as, theoretically, it appears possi- 
ble, the apparatus need have but a very 
small output. For the production of light 
at least, the heavy machinery at present 
in use would seem to be unnecessary. 
There being a strong probability that the 
illuminating methods of the future will 
involve the use of very high potentials, 
one of the problems in the near future will 
be to perfect a contrivance capable of con- 
verting the energy of heat into energy of 
the required form. The extent to which 
this new method of illumination may be 
practically available experiment alone can 
decide. In any case our insight into the 
possibilities of static electricity have been 
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extended, and the ordinary electrostatic 
machine will cease to be regarded as a 
mere toy. 

Another tempting field of research, 
scarcely yet attacked by pioneers, awaits 
exploration. I allude to the mutual action 
of electricity and life. No sound man of 
science endorses the assertion that ‘‘ elec- 
tricity is life ;’? nor can we ever venture 
to speak of life as one of the varieties or 
manifestations of energy. Nevertheless, 
electricity has an important influence upon 
vital phenomena, and is in turn set in 
action by the living being, animal or vege- 
table. We have electric fishes—one of 
them the prototype of the torpedo of mod- 
ern warfare, There is the electric slug, 
which is reported to have been met with 
in gardens and roads about Hornsey Rise, 
and which, if touched, occasioned a mo- 
mentary numbness of the firger- tip. 
There is also an electrical centipede. In 
the study of such facts and such relations 
the scientific electrician has before him an 
almost infinite field of inquiry. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the solid 
work that lies ahead, the first requisite is 
ceriainly a source of electiicity cheaper 
and more universally applicable than the 
tedious conversion of chemical energy into 
heat, of heat again into mechanical power, 
and of such power into electric current. 
It is depressing to reflect that this round- 
about process, with losses at every step, is 
still our best means of obtaining a supply 
of electricity. Until this is accomplished, 
we are still baunted by the steam-engine - 
with its clouds of smoke and its heaps of 
cinders and ashes. Water power to set 
dynamos in action is only available in ex- 
ceptional cases, and very rarely indeed in 
our country. While we are seeking for 
cheaper sources of electricity, no endeavor 
must be spared to tame the fierceness of 
those powerful alternating currents now so 
largely used. Too many clever electri- 
cians have shared the fate of Tullus Hos- 
tilius, who, according to the Roman myth, 
incurred the wrath of Jove for practising 
magical arts, and was struck dead with a 
thunderbolt. In modern language, he was 
simply working with a high tension cur- 
rent, and, inadvertently touching a live 
wire, got a fatal shock. 

We know that the rays of the arc light, 
allowed to act judiciously on plants, may, 
to a more or less extent, compensate for 
Jack of solar heat and light ; but so long 







































































as electric energy is so costly, we cannot 
bring this interesting fact into industrial 
practice. In respect to vegetation, it is 
still uncertain whether electrical currents 
exercise any decided or uniform influence 
upon growing crops of grain or fruit ; or 
whether such influence would be favorable 
or the reverse. Experiments tried by the 
late Sir W. Siemens lead to the opinion 
that electricity may induce earlier and bet- 
ter harvests ; but much further study is 
here needed. Nor have we yet solved the 
equally important and closely connected 
question, whether we may by electrical 
action rout the parasitical insects and fungi 
which in some seasons rob us of no less 
than the tenth of our crops, A moder- 
ate estimate puts the mean loss in the 
home kingdoms at £12,000,000 per an- 
num. In India and some of the colonies, 
a number of destroyers, which it is not 
my business to specify, are less easily con- 
tented. Like Falstaff, in the words of 
Dame Quickly, they seek to take, ‘‘ not 
some, but all.’? The attacks of the phyl- 
loxera have cost our French neighbors 
more than did the Franco-Prussian war. 
It has been found in not a few experi- 
ments that electric currents not only give 
increased vigor to the life of the higher 
plants, but tend to paralyze the baneful 
activity of parasites, animal and vegetable. 
Ilere, then, is unlimited scope for prac- 
tical research, in which the electrical en- 
gineer must join forces with the farmer, 
the gardener, and the vegetable physiolo- 


‘gist. We have definitely to decide 


whether, and under what circumstance, 
electricity is beneficial to our crops ; and 
whether, and under what conditions, it is 
deadly to parasitic pests. 

With regard tothe possible applications 
of electricity to agriculture, 1 may men- 
tion that the total amount of vis viva 
which the sun pours out yearly upon every 
acre of the earth’s surface, chiefly in the 
form of heat, is 800,000 horse-power.* 
Of this mighty supply of energy a flour- 
ishing crop utilizes only 3200 horse-power, 
so that the energy wasted per acre of land 
is 796,800 horse-power. We talk loudly 
of the importance of utilizing the refuse 
of our manufactures ; but what is the value 
of alkali waste, of furnace slags, of coal 
tar, or of all of them together, compared 





* The Perplexed Farmer, by George Ville. 
English Edition, by W. Croukes. 
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to the loss of 796,800 horse-power per 
acre ? 

The application of electricity to sanitary 
improvements is another possibility, turn- 
irg again mainly on acheap supply of cur- 
rent. The electrical treatment and purifi- 
cation of sewage and industrial waste 
waters is a demonstrated reality which 
merely requires a reduction in the cost of 
the agent employed. 

The sterilization—i.e., the destruction 
of disease germs by electrical means, of 
the water supply of cities has been pro- 
posed and discussed. Theoretically, it is 
possible, but the practical difficulty of 
dealing with the vast volumes of water re- 
quired for the daily consumption of Lon- 
don is prodigious. But, ‘‘a difficulty,” 
said Lord Lyndhurst, ‘‘ is a thing to be 
overcome.’’ There is a still more im- 
portant consideration ; the living organ- 
isms in water are by no means all patho- 
genic—many are demonstratively harmless, 
and others are probably beneficial. Pas- 
teur proposed to bring up young animals 
on sterilized food and drink with a view 
to determine whether their health and de- 
velopment. would be affected for the better 
or for the worse. Decisive results are not 
yet forthcoming. Before the sterilization 
of our water sources can be prudently 
undertaken, this great question must be 
first decided by experimental biologists. 

Another point at which the practical 
electrician should aim is nothing less than 
the control of the weather. We are told 
that these islands have no climate—merely 
samples—that an English summer consists 
of three fine days and a thunderstorm, 
and that the only fruit that ripens with us 
is a baked apple. ‘There is more than 
a grain of truth in this sarcasm. The 
great evil of a thunderstorm in this coun- 
try is not that the lightning may kill 
a man or a cow, or set barns or stacks on 
fire. The real calamity consists in the 
weather being upset. The storm is fol- 
lowed by a fall of temperature ; and a fit 
of rain, clouds and wind, which rarely 
lasts less than a week, sadly interferes 
with the growth and ripening of grain and 
fruits. The question is, Cannot the ac- 
cumulations of electric energy in the at- 
mosphere be thwarted, dispersed, or 
turned to practical use? In like manner 
we may hope to abate the terrible fog 
nuisance, which is now in point of time 
no Jonger confined to the month of No- 
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vember, and by no means limits its attacks 
to London, It has been shown that dur- 
ing a genuine London fog the air is de- 
cidedly electro-positive. What the effect 
would be of neutralizing it would not be 
very difficult to show. 

We hear of attempts at rain-making said 
to have been more or less successful. 
Shall we ever be able, not to reduce our 
rainfall in quantity, but to concentrate it 
on asmaller number of days, so as to be 
freed from a perennial drizzle ? 

I shall, perhaps, be styled a dreamer, 
or something worse, if I remotely hint at 
still further amending the ways of Nature. 
We all know, too well, that cloudiness 
and rainfall occur chiefly by day, and clear 
skies at night. This is precisely the op- 
position distribution to that which our 
crops require. We need clear heavens 
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by day, that the supply of sunshine may 
not be interfered with, and we want clouds 
at night to prevent the earth losing by 
radiation the heat which it has gained in 
the day. As we have just seen, Nature 
supplies energy amply sufficient. How is 
this enormous quantity of power to be 
made available! These are problems 
which may safely be left to the devices 
and the inspirations of our electrical en- 
gineers, 

I have thus glanced at some of the in- 
tricate electrical problems to be solved— 
some of the enormous difficulties to be 
surmounted, Progress, a word now in 
the mouth of every one, may—as Dean 
Swift observed—be too fast for endurance. 
Sufficient for this generation are the won- 
ders thereof !—Fortnightly Review. 
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OF THE ‘ 


I rninx it was Bolingbroke who, when 
asked what Marlborough’s faults had been, 
replied ; ‘* He was so great a man, I[ had 
forgotten he had any.’’ Such will be the 
verdict passed on Cardinal Manning by all 
who knew him, If signs in love are more 
than proofs, as Coventry Patmore some- 
where says, so also are they in religion. 
The proofs of Cardinal Manning’s pieties 
are known to all—they are official. But 
the signs were shown in his most unrecol- 
lected moments to his intimates. His 
idlest words were from this point of view 
more edifying than even his pastorals, A 
noble figure was his on the platform and 
in the pulpit ; but where he was at his 
best and greatest was in his own arm- 
chair. There used to be an impression 
that the Cardinal was nothing if not a dip- 
lomatist. Assuredly he had worldly as 
well as heavenly wisdom—a_ prudence 
which is a Cardinal’s as well as a cardinal 
virtue. But none of the common devices 
of the diplomatist were his—he smiled at 
thei in Italian ecclesiastics. It was the 
frankness and not the reticence of his con- 
versation that took me by surprise when 
he permitted me to pass with him what 
were I think his idlest hours at Arch- 


bishop’s House. ‘“‘ After nine there will 
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be no interruption,’’ was a hint he gave 


me quite early in our intercourse, and 
‘* Come to me with the bats’’ is the bur- 
den of nearly two hundred notes I have 
been looking through, all precious as pro- 
ceeding from his hand. At that hour I 
found him with the cares and prayers of 
the day done, weary indeed, yet wakeful 
and alert. I think he liked, not indeed 
to put aside the ecclesiastic, for that was 
second or even first nature to him, but to 
talk to a layman whose interests were not 
exactly ecclesiastical, who did not possess 
‘* a liturgical soul,’’ and whose conversa- 
tion was—not all in Lleaven. My deep 
attachment to him was, I suppose, ap- 
parent through a certain freedom of speech 
which he never sought to curtail, There 
is a form of mania in which a man called 
upon to admire, say a shelf of precious 
glass, feels constrained to sweep it down 
with the wave of his arm. The same im- 
pulse it was that nearly overmastered an 
imaginative traveller—or he thought so— 
to tickle, instead of kissing, the Pontifical 
foot. Most of us regard, in one way or 
another, this sort of incongruity as the 
soul of wit. Thus possessed, I more than 
once committed what. I thought the Car- 
dinal would regard as vagaries of speech, 
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often to be astonished by his ready assent. 
** Stop a bit, stop a bit,’’ or ‘‘ Jockey of 
Norfolk, not so fast,’? he would some- 
times say, where a conventional Cardinal 
must surely have been indignant or grim. 
This liberty of speech which he allowed 
to others he also took for himself, having 
moods in which he spoke with a sort of 
serious jest. This was not the only trait 
he had in common with Blessed Thomas 
More. 

In the inner room at Archbishop’s 
House, where Cardinal Manning received 
his more intimate callers, there hung, op- 
posite to where he sat, a portrait of St. 
Charles Borromeo, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Milan. This was the Cardinal’s 
favorite saint and model archbishop. 
When the centenary of English Sunday 
Schools was commemorated, a monument 
was erected by Nonconformists, and on it 
was inscribed the name of Cardinal Borro- 
meo, as that of the pioneer of the Sunday 
School. That incident, which delighted 
the Cardinal, suggests at once the kinship 
between the two men, which was close at 
every turn ; and when Manning returned 
from Rome as a priest in 1854, he found- 
ed the community of Oblates of St. Charles 
at Bayswater, with whom he lived until 
he succeeded to the Archbishopric of West- 
minster in 1865. There his library of old 
days remains, row on row of Anglican 
‘divinity. From his beloved Oblates he 
chose his confessor, of whom he wrote in 
terms of the most tender affection in the 
last letter he ever penned. One day in 
Milan, St. Charles Borromeo was playing 
cards with two of his priests (perhaps the 
only thing in which the Archbishop of 
Westminster never wished to imitate him), 
when the talk turned on the moments of 
death, and on what each would do if he, 
then and there, heard the last summons. 
**T would flee to the church,’’ said one. 

‘I would call on the name of the Lord,”’ 
said another. ‘‘ And I,’’ said St. Charles, 
‘* would go on with the game.’’ Such 
was the spirit in which this Oblate on the 
throne of Westminster undertook every 
task, the lightest, of his life. In the love 
of God and man he performed his indiffer- 
ent actions, talked politics and read news- 
papers, went each afternoon to the Athe- 
nzum Club, and lectured before the Royal 
Society, loitered in the House of Com- 
mons and wandered among the crowds at 
Marlborough House garden-parties ; nor 
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would he have flinched to meet at any mo- 
ment the messenger which came to him at 
last so calmly—almost collusively, 

The Borromean anecdote had its match. 
This time it was Cardinal Manning and 
two of his priests who made choice, when 
each was asked what he would be were he 
not a priest. ‘‘ A doctor,’’ said one, still 
dreaming of the set service of man. ‘‘ A 
temperance advocate,” said another, with 
becoming solemnity. ‘‘ And I,’’ said the 
Cardinal, ‘‘ Radical member for Maryle- 
bone”’—-just then politically the rowdiest 
of metropolitan areas. To him the service 
of his Creator and of his fellow-creatures 
was identical, so that he never thought it 
necessary to talk piety in order to feel he 
had been clerical. He had all his model's 
sanity of sanctity. The one played erib- 
bage for the glory of God, and the other 
for the same cause discussed with Sir 
Charles Dilke the limitation of electoral 
areas in the Redistribution Bill (of which 
he saw one of the advanced drafts prepared 
for the Cabinet) ; the Education Act with 
Mr. Forster, whom he greatly respected ; 
the prevention of cruelty to children with 
the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, in whose 
praise, as in that of many Dissenters, he 
was firm ; the iniquity of theatres with 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes—*‘ his only 
fault one that cures itself —his youth ;’’ 
the most painful of all subjects with Mr. 
Stead ; the Land League with Mr. Michael 
Davitt ; standing armies with Lord Wolse- 
ley ; ancient Scandinavia with Mr. Paul 
du Chaillu ; local option with Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson ; vivisection (which he loathed as 
Browning loathed it) with Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe ; the Salvation Army with 
General Booth, to whom he made a public 
profession of attachment ; art with Mr. 
Ruskin, who took him to exhibitions in 
Bond Street ; and nationalization of the 
land with Mr. Henry George, whom I 
took to him one Sunday afternoon, and 
silently listened while one said that his 
love of our Lord led him to love man, and 
the other that his love of man led him to 
love our Lord—the Mount, whence came 
the Sermon, being the beginning of the 
spiritual journey of the one and the end of 
that of the other. These came and went, 
and sometimes heard no more pious speech 
than a ‘‘ God bless you ;’’ but they were 
none the less conscious that they had held 
converse with a fervent Christian. He 
needed no catchwords, and used no shib- 
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boleths to reach the heart of hearts. It 
was said of him once that he was photo- 
graphed for the Church’s glory, and there 
was, in a simple and beautiful sense, a 
subtle truth in the saying. 

This absence of direct preachment never 
led any one, the most foolish, to suppose 
he was indifferent to dogmas—Christian 
and Catholic. What his own life of de- 
votion was, that he wished the lives of all 
his clergy to be. Beautiful and inspiring 
were the addresses he gave them—then 
was a time when his Master’s name was 
on his lips at every breath, as it was al- 
ways in his heart. Between no man’s 
words and acts was there ever so complete 
a parity. He denied himself the indul- 
gences he ceded to otkers. The cigarette, 
which has penetrated everywhere, even 
into a convent during a ‘‘ ladies’ retreat,’’ 
got no entrance into Archbishop’s House. 
The cigar was a waste and indulgence be- 
yond words ; and though he had been an 
athlete at Harrow he did not like his 
clergy to care for sports, ‘‘ I do not like 
a priest to run after a piece of leather,’’ 
he said, with characteristic summariness 
of thought and speech, when he heard of 
a clerical football player. Yet he took a 
five-bar gate when he went to Ushaw Col- 
lege in the sixties. 

That his great heart had pastoral disap- 
pointments, both in his clergy and in his 
laity, he did not conceal, as well as great 
and more abiding consolations. He meas- 
ured their and our corn in his own bushel. 
He rated us by his own standard, and his 
standard, like his rank, was the highest of 
all—that ideal blending of rank with real 
pre-eminence which the world needs to 
have recalled to it now and then. He 
saw, for instance, the havoc made by the 
drink traffic, It confronted him as he 
walked the streets by day; it haunted 
him on his narrow bed at night, when the 
voice of a drunken singer floated in on his 
loneliness, and was interpreted by his sen- 
sitive ears into sounds which he did not 
hear, but which cried to Heaven—the sob 
of the wifehood and the motherhood of 
England, the wai! of the beaten child. 
And when men told him calmly (I give 
the statement from his standpoint only) 
that they feared spiritual pride dogged the 
steps of tcetotalism, he had no patience 
left in him. He asked for water, and 
they gave him the sour wine of pedantries. 
I think it was not altogether without a 
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qualm that he allowed the sherry he had 
renounced to be put on the table at that 
open early dinner at Archbishop's House ; 
but a bishop must, by the Gospel rule, be 
‘‘given to hospitality ;’? and how does 
he know, anyway, that there is not among 
his guests one to whom St. Paul himself 
would command a little wine for the 
stomach’s sake? So there the hated de- 
canter stood, and there, if nowhere else, 
a guest had an approach to experience of 
what may be called furtive drinking ; for 
he was unwilling to meet the eye of his 
host while his lips touched the banned 
liquid. Perhaps the Cardinal felt it neces- 
sary to give to Rome and the world this 
practical proof that he was not a Mani- 
chean—a heresy hinted against him by 
those who thought it unbecoming for a 
Cardinal Archbishop to talk teetotalism on 
a Sunday afternoon from a cart on Clerken- 
well Green. These were content to take 
the Ten Commandments as they stand, 
without seeking to remove the main stum- 
bling-block in the way of mankind’s keep- 
ing of them. Many of his clergy, how- 
ever, as is well known, joined the temper- 
ance movement, and became his effective 
lieutenants. 

As he did not think there was one law 
for the clergy and another for the laity in 
matters of self-denial, his disappointment 
at the absence of enthusiasm for teetotal- 
ism among educated laymen war second 
only to his disappointment at the absence 
of it among the mass of his priests. ‘‘ I 
have piped and they have not danced,” 
he said one evening. ‘‘ There is not one 
gentleman who will give up one glass of 
sherry to help me in the battle.’’ Once, 
when he made as though he would weep. 
over the ifidifference of Babylon, I gave 
the serviceless offer of my own adhesion. 
‘* No,’’ he said, ‘‘ not now. You must 
get your wife’s permission.’’ It was one 
of the privileges of Cardinal Manning, de- 
nied to most men, to be influential by 
mere personal example ; and never did he 
forget or minimize this added obligation. 
A propos, one sometimes wonders what 
reforms might be effected, might be even 
fashionable, if sume prince had taken him 
for his tutor or his model. 

What fashion might effect in England, 
nationalism is resolved to effect in Ireland 
—happy to be socially governed by a more 
progressive force than ours, ‘* Ireland 
sober and Ireland free’” was the magical 
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combination which the year 1889 inscribed 
on many an Irish banner. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin sent all the preliminary 
papers to Westminster, and the heart of 
the English Archbishop gave a leap of de- 
light. In that moment he forgot the sor- 
row that had accumulated with the years, 
his sorrow over each Irish name he encoun- 
tered in the records of the London police- 
courts. When he scanned his Zimes (this 
he did every morning, and lived in Lon- 
don—thus defying Mr. Ruskin's complete 
recipe for demoralization), he looked 
nervously dowu the reports of the police- 
court cases, and whenever his eye caught 
the name of a son or, worse luck, of a 
daughter of Erin, his face moved with a 
strange emotion. These were the sheep 
of his pasture. But he was not only the 
spiritual shepherd of the flock—he was 
the Englishman who felt a political debt 
to Ireland, a social debt to her exiles, a 
personal and religious debt to her Catholi- 
cism. No better news could come from 
Ireland to Archbishop’s House than that 
which announced the addition of teetotal- 
ism to the watchword of the movement of 
freedom. 

But the Cardinal did, as a rule, bring 
down to a personal issue the principles on 
which he was in conflict with others. 
There were times when be had a sharp 
tongue for foes and for dissentient friends, 
to whom, nevertheless, he would have 
done any kindness at any sacrifice of his 
own personal comfort—the last thing he 
ever considered, ‘* What can you ex- 
pect,’ he asked of a dignitary who did 
not take his advice in a moment of sore 
energency, ‘‘ brought up as he was ina 
hen-coop, as I call the 2”? and he 
named a community he truly loved and 
admired ; and shortly afterward he told 
me he had gone out of his way to show 
special kindness to the very noble-hearted 
bishop whose affairs had occasioned the 
epithet. ‘* Yes,’’ he would say of his 
fiock, when they did not rise to some great 
occasion, ‘‘ 1 never forget they are my 
sheep.’’ And yet another animal served 
at times the purpose of a flitting compari- 
son: ‘* Ever since I became a Catholic, I 
have found it necessary to cultivate a great 
devotion to Balaam’s ass,’’ 

A briefer pang, but a severe one while 
it lasted, was that which he suffered from 
the estrangement between his own sympa- 
thies and those of probably the bulk of his 
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clergy on the publication of ‘‘ The Maiden 
Tribute of Modern Babylon.’’ The great 
Cardinal, away in his barrack-like palace, 
saw only two things—first, the wrong done 
to womanhood, and to that only more ap- 
pealing thing—womanhood in childhood ; 
and, secondly, the good intentions of Mr, 
Stead. ‘‘I say to you’’ (and he never 
spoke more solemnly) ‘‘ we are up ina 
balloon. Our priests have become ma- 
chines for administering the sacraments. 
There was a time when there was grace, 
but there were no sacraments ; now there 
are sacrainents, but where is grace?” It 
was a mood of the moment, and whence 
came it? I think from the attitude taken 
by an ever-faithful friend, who had fol- 
lowed his leader into teetotalism, and had 
given him a personal service which few 
men devote to another, ‘‘ Read that,’’ 
said the Cardinal, handing him a Pall 
Mall in 1885, ‘‘I have no permission to 
read evil which it is not necessary for me to 
know,’’ was the instant reply. So the 
Cardinal was for the moment in high 
dudgeon. Once, when I had said it was 
consoling to find that even Cardinals had 
human sensitivenesses, ‘‘ No,*’ he said, 
with a sweet gravity ; ‘‘no; it is very 
disappointing.”” I hold tv my own opin- 
ion still. It is not spiritual pride, but 
spiritual despondency that one most en- 
counters in the world; and it is some 
comfort, at any rate, to find that when 
these saints are scratched there is blood 
below—yet to know they are the very 
Elect notwithstanding. 

His manners with ladies were always 
charming ; and his bow, when he took off 
the hat of more than Quaker brim, was a 
homage the most gracious ever made. It 
was not often that he permitted himself a 
mere compliment ; when he did so it was 
only because a neat phrase carried him 
away. ‘‘ You have given me a book 
which has kept me awake, and I bring 
you a book to send you to sleep.’”’ The 
book which had not kept him awake was 
a volume of poems of a tone he hardly 
caught. The book to send the poet to 
sleep was a collection of his own sermons. 
This reminds me that he told me that the 
last time he had seen Dr. Whewell, whom 
he greatly admired from his youth, was in 
a church where he himself was preaching. 
Whatever compliment he felt in having 
the omniscient mathematician as a hearer 
vanished as he watched him fall into a 
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tranquil slumber. Mr. Bright, by the 
way, he once saw among his audience in a 
church in Rome ; but he did not get much 
comfort out of him either. ‘‘ I liked it 
all,” said Bright when next they met, 
‘*except your sermon.” It was on a 
theme the most misunderstood—the Bless- 
ed Virgin. 

His indifferent attitude about his books 
was quite real—a genuine conquest of his 
humility over his sensitiveness, and it was 
all the more to his meiit inasmuch as they 
never had the recognition they deserve. 
Ile must have known very well how good 
they were ; though few others found it 
out. It cannot be said that a paper like 
the Atheneum does less than justice to the 
secular authors of the day. If it errs, it 
errs as it ought to do, on the side of kind- 
ness. But a paper like the Atheneum 
may be said to have had no cognizance of 
Cardinal Manning’s works, The same 
strenuous thought in the same strenuous 
language, on almost any other subject, 
would have made a reputation, and those 
MSS. written across large foolscap on his 
knee (as St. John wrote his Guspels, he 
said, with the look which gave his words 
their meaning) would, for novelist or for 
historian, have won fortune and applause. 
The back seat to which the Christian prb- 
lic of England relegates serious religious 
literature is a little puzzling perhaps ; and 
certainly those who grudge the Churchman 
what advantages he gains from his cloth 
may be consoled to think that he encoun- 
ters, as an author, a prejudice which, in 
some instances, and certainly in Cardinal 
Manning’s, is less than just. 

Once in writing to a lady a letter which 
lies before me, the Cardinal advanced a 
theory of the relations between reader and 
author which will not find a general ac- 
ceptance. An author usually spends the 
more time on his writings that the reader 
may spend the less. ‘* Read that book 
slowly,’’ wrote the Cardinal ; ‘‘ it took 
me long to write it, and I feel sure it 
needs time to read it.’’ But when the 
lady said she would not read it, he did 
not, as most authors would of readers so 
unruly, despair of her. ‘‘ It is a good 
sign,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that you cannot read 
that book. The law is not made for the 
just man, and that book is not written for 
the children of the household. You have 
by grace what it has by reason.’’ The 
number of requests made to him by au- 
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thors of books, big and little, for prefaces, 
passport-letters in fact from Archbishop’s 
House to the hearts of the faithful, was 
legion. But ‘‘ Manning of Balliol found 
time for everything’ to the very end. 
The bare list of publications bearing this 
imprimatur would fill columns. When he 
had to refuse, he did so with a gentleness 
which made even the refusal a favor. I 
heard both from the refuser and from the 
refused the story of one such episode. It 
was a pamphlet in which the zealous au- 
thor undertook to prove from the Gospels 
the Pontiff’s right to the temporal power. 
Said the author: ‘‘ I have been to the 
Cardinal to ask him for a preface. I had 
written beforehand, sending the proofs ; 
and, directly I got into the room, the Car- 
dinal thanked me, and said, ‘ I have writ- 
ten a little on that subject myself, but you 
take a higher line.’’’ The narrator was 
so delighted, that he almost forgot he had 
come away without even the faintest hope 
of an Archiepiscopal preface. A day or 
two after, the Cardinal, not knowing I 
knew either of the applicant or his appli- 
cation, told me of both. ‘‘ But,’’ I said 
to him, ‘‘ stop a bit. I have written a 
little about that myself. But you over- 
step the line where I cannot follow you.” 
This is what he meant to say—what, in 
effect, he said ; for the preface was never 
written ; but how much sensitive consid- 
eration framed the version he had provid- 
ed for the eager author! The story is 
characteristic ; and it suppliesa key which 
was sometimes requisite to interpret and 
reconcile his speeches. 

All sorts and conditions of women had 
recourse to him : the very simple, the very 
sophisticated, One of the first class, I re- 
membef, was a charming girl, who, though 
she thought ‘‘ every one goes to Heaven, 
except, perhaps, people who steal,’’ was 
not wholly happy in her Protestantism, 
and she asked the Cardinal to recommend 
her some daily spiritual exercise. ‘‘ Say 
every day,’’ he told her, ‘* ‘ Oh Lord, my 
heart is ready,’ as the Psalmist says.’’ 
She was anxious to do as directed, but she 
could not make up ber mind whether she 
ought to say ‘‘as the Psalmist says’’ as 
part of her daily prayer ; and I imagine 
her, in her scrupulousness, still giving 
Heaven the benefit of this piece of literary 
gossip! It is Lord Beaconsfield who 
speaks of a lady of gay celebrity putting 
off her cap and bells at his Eminence’s 
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feet ; and there was truth behind the fic- 
tion. ‘The routine of his life brought him 
into relation most often with the devout 
elderly lady— the mother of a flock, each 
one of whom the Cardinal Archbishop 
would know by name, and be consulted 
about, as to the profession of Jack and 
the engagement of Jill. The experience 
was all the more vivid by contrast, when 
there came to him some great lady from 
the inner world of fashion, floating in a 
cloud of perfume, having first dropped 
from her hand the last French novel. The 
type startled him at first ; but he, who 
was so ready to remind us that the habit 
did not make the monk, became equally 
persuaded that gay feathers did not mean 
a heart incapable of discipline, and that 
even heights of holiness could be spiritu- 
ally attempted—though the outer foot 
wore the last vanity in shoes from the 
Burlington Arcade. No one—not Dr. 
Badenoch even—ever suspected His Emi- 
nence of using scent; but there came a 
time when I found twice or thrice in suc- 
cesion even the large rooms filled with 
perfumes of Piesse. A little later the con- 
version of a lady of fashion was announced. 
Never was passenger for St. Peter’s bark 
in the bands of a more skilful pilot than 
was a great lady in the hands of this great 
man; and to his task he brought not 
merely skill but affection. Of these 
neophytes he spoke, if he spoke at all, 
with paternal tenderness. One such was 
so clever : she had written so sensibly and 
well—just a letter to announce her conver- 
sion to an illustrious personage, who sug- 
gested in reply that he saw behind hers an 
Eminent hand—‘‘ which was quite un- 
true,’’ said the Cardinal, ‘‘ though I own 
I may have changed a phrase here, or 
added a phrase there.’’ I thought it was 
not a very bad instance, after all, of the 
illustrious personage’s perception. What- 
ever the Cardinal’s tact, it never hid the 
truth at any rate from the tactful. Gen- 
erally he went straight to the mark. ‘I 
have been doing something you would not 
approve this afternoon, voting for the Mar- 
riage with the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill,’’ said the Prince of Wales to him 
one evening. ‘‘I know you have, sir,’’ 
said the Cardinal, not apologetically. 
““You disapprove that very much ?’’ 
asked the Prince in appeasing tones, ‘‘ I 
do, sir,’’ was the straight reply. 

Another type of woman had a great at- 
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traction for him—the Protestant young 
lady, whose piety has, more and mote of 
late years, taken so practical aturn, He 
met, one after another, these maidens, 
each animated by a serious intention to 
make some one lIcss wretched. A young 
man who had interested him, and who had 
two accidental associations with him—for 
he, too, was of Balliol, and his father 
lived in the house at Totteridge once oc- 
cupied by the father of the Cardinal—fell 
ill, and his wife wrote to tell his Emi- 
nence. The aged man of eighty set out 
immediately to see the sufferer, a journey 
of an hour or two each way to a pasture 
of which he was not the spiritual shep- 
herd. I happened to see him just after 
his return, and I cannot forget the glow- 
ing words he used of this Protestant lady 
—the daughter of a Scottish gentleman, 
who had left her home, he said, and had 
come to nurse in a London hospital for 
the sake of God and her fellow-creatures, 
and who had been married thence as if 
from her home, He said he thought all 
this self-denial wonderful in young women 
outside the Church. But the perfection 
of all womankind he found in his beloved 
neighbors, the Sisters of Charity, in Car- 
lisle Place. Personally, he had not much 
sympathy with the contemplative Orders 
of either men or women. What captivat- 
ed him most was the woman who worked 
in the world yet prayed in the cloister, 
who went about doing goud—the leaven 
of holiness in the school and the slum. 
The Sisters of Nazareth came next in his 
affections; and of the Community at 
Hammersmith he said, wishing to cap my 
own praises, ‘‘ They are unspoiled Irish- 
women, and you cannot easily beat that.” 
Those who are curious to know the Car- 
dinal’s preference in female beauty may 
care to hear that the only woman’s face I 
ever heard him express an opinion on was 
that of ‘* Princess T ’ among Len- 
bach’s fine portraits. I had turned over 
the leaves showing more brilliant beauties ; 
but when we came to this he said: 
‘* 'That’s pretty.’’ I think it was because 
the lady has her eyes cast down. For 
eyually ascetic reasons he liked the high 
foreheaded, colorless Madonnas better than 
all the mundane magnificences of Murillo. 

In most questions his liberality was be- 
yond expectation. He was never afraid 
of being compromised in the cause of char- 
ity. About Padre Curci, when he had 
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been expelled by the Jesuits, and was even 
out of Papal favor, he once unbosomed 
himself to me. ‘‘ 1 have put my purse at 
his disposal in his necessities,’’ he said, 
** and I tell you this, that you may tell it 
when Iam gone,’’—a phrase which he not 
unfrequently used, and which I have re- 
garded as an obligation in cases where, 
otherwise, my pen would run through 
passages. ‘*‘ They would burn him in 
Rome,’’ he added, smiling, ‘if they 
could ; and they would burn me too.”’ 
An American lady, with a literary reputa- 
tion less than her deserts—she, whose 
‘* Signor Monaldini’s Niece’’ is among the 
few delightful contemporary novels—wrote 
another book in one of whose heroes the 
Cardinal recognized Padre Curci ; and the 
portrait, though he thought it overdrawn, 
delighted him. He came upon it by a 
chance. Her books had been hailed, in 
a newspaper he was supposed to control, 
as a glory, where a glory was somewhat 
needed, to the Catholic literature of 
America ; whereupon some one com- 
plained to the Cardinal, sending a copy of 
this particular book, with sentences care- 
fully marked as certainly improper. 
‘* Profoundly pure,’? was His Eminence’s 
verdict on the impeached passages. He 
heard occasionally of ladies whose lives 
were made a burden to them by horrors 
they sometimes listened to in sermons, 
and who were forbidden by confessors to 
hear them. ‘‘ Has it come to that? 
Well, I do not wonder,” he said. Fan- 
tastic sermons, which violate Gospel re- 
serve, and which profess to reveal more of 
the mind of our Lord than did inspiration 
itself, were a great cross to him. ‘* Poor 
things,’’ he said once of a Community 
who had asked him to preach, and in 
whose tone he thought he perceived a cer- 
tain sophistication ; ‘‘I fear they were 
disappointed, for I found nothing better 
to preach about than the crucifixion.”’ 
Ile had a great desire that his flock should 
love what he called ‘‘ the music of the 
English Bible,’’ and he published at his 
own cost St, John’s Gospel, in a form 
which made it available for the pocket. 
There was no medal or scapular which he 
regarded as an equipment more heavenly. 
He was less rigid in regard to trivial art 
in churches ; I never heard him re-echo 
Savonarola’s protest against the tawdry 
robes of crudest dye and the tinsel jewelry 
of the customary Madonna: ‘‘I tell you 
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she went about dressed as a simple young 
woman.’’ Yet Savonarola and he had 
most things in common ; and they would 
not have differed so greatly either in the 
inventory of things to be heaped on the 
bonfire which the one lighted in Florence 
—and the other willingly would have 
lighted in Bond Street. One favorite 
phrase of his in certain of his moods was 
really a paraphrase from Savonarola : ‘* In 
the catacombs the candlesticks were of 
wood, but the priests were of gold. Now 
the candlesticks are of gold.”” It was the 
more effective because the Cardinal left, 
as Savonarola did not leave, the antithesis 
to complete itself. It was by such phrases 
—slightly piquant, he knew them to be— 
that he kept his faithful clergy ever on 
their mettle. 

The friendship between the Cardinal 
and Mr, Gladstone was characteristic of 
the eddies of both men’s dispositions, and 
of the changes of the times. Begun at 
Oxford, where already both bore the mark 
of their predestination to greatness, and 
both had the profound impress of piety, it 
was continued through the years which 
saw Manning settle into Churchmanship, 
and Gladstone into Statesmanship—two 
réles they might easily have interchanged. 
And when there came, in 1845, that crisis 
of the Anglican Church in the minds of a 
large group, the secession of Newman, it 
was Manning who preached to Gladstone 
the quieting doctrine that the freaks of 
individualism in her sons could not he 
pitted against the great corporate teaching 
of the mother Church of England. Per- 
turbed in spirit, the politician left London 
behind him, and in the calm atmosphere 
of a Sussex rectory propounded this ques- 
tion : ‘* Are all these conversions, capped 
by Newman’s, so many separate testimo- 
nies to the truth of the Roman Church, 
or is there any one trait held by these 
men in common to account for their con- 
version #’’? ‘* Therezs one trait,”’ said the 
Archdeacon oracularly, ‘‘ a want of truth.”’ 
I tell the story as it was told to me. But 
it had an authentic sound to any one 
familiar with the ready - made - reason 
moods from which riper years did not 
wholly deliver him; and when I asked 
him, in the eighties, if it was true, he 
said that, though he had forgotten the 
words, they no doubt represented a gen- 
eral feeling he had that ‘‘ Tract 90’? was 
unstraightforward, and all these converts 
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might, at a moment when the rising hope 
of the Church party needed a terse reply, 
be taken as tarred with the ‘‘ Tract 90”’ 
brush. In 1889 I taxed Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory as to the episode, but found it a 
blank until he heard the whole story, when 
the incident came back to him, except that 
he questioned the geography, thinking 
that it took place in London, not at Lav- 
ington. When Manning and Hope-Scott 
seceded together five years later, Glad- 
stone said he felt as if he had lost his two 
eyes. 

The Irish University question, which 
wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in 1873, 
was the first great rock of offence set by 
circumstances between the two friends. 
For the Archbishop of Westminster was 
credited with influencing Irish and Catho- 
lic opinion, in and out of Parliament, to 
reject the proposals which, on the other 
hand, politicians of the Fawcett school 
attacked as concessions to Popery. Be- 
tween the two stools the Minister of State 
fell, and when the Churchman and States- 
man met in the street, one looked in an- 
ether direction. The Statesman indited 
pamphlet after pamphlet to assert that the 
Vatican Council had tampered with the 
civil allegiance of Catholics, pamphlets in 
which it was so easy and pleasant to eu- 
logize Newman, if only to set off a silence 
us to the merits of Manning. Even then, 
when Manning winced for the words of 
his friend, his thoughts went back affec- 
tionately and admiringly to the Gladstone 
of other days—the Gladstone of Christ 
Church, sans peur et sans reproche, the 
splendid type of all he most worshipped— 
talent and piety. ‘‘ You surprise me,’’ 
said Lord Beaconsfield, when Manning had 
been comparing the calm, broad, balanced 
Gladstone of that day and the Gladstone 
of later years ; ‘‘ I thought he had always 
been an Italian in the custody of a Scotch- 
man.’’ By the time Mr, Gladstone cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday the Cardinal 
was able to write to him about the eighty 
stairs they had climbed together, a letter 
which had no hint of anything but the old 
trust and the old affection. 

The temporary estrangement between 
the Cardinal and Mr. Gladstone was, as 
may be supposed, watched with some in- 
terest, and turned to some profit, by Lord 
Beaconsfield. The portrait of Cardinal 
Grandison in ‘‘ Lothair’’ did not please its 
prototype. Very different, he thought, 
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was the spirit shown in the delineation of 
the Archbishop of Tyre in ‘‘ Endymion ;’’ 
and there had been a good deal of com- 
munication between the novelist and the 
sitter during the interval between the two 
works. When asked by the Cardinal why 
he called himself a Tory, Lord Beacons- 
field replied : ‘‘ Because the word Con- 
servative is so long.’’ 

And long—‘‘ the word is like a knell’’ 
—is the epithet which must already be ap- 
plied to these Reminiscences. I, there- 
fore, close, without exhausting, them. 
Fragmentary (his favorite word), unor- 
ganized as they are, they reveal points in 
the temperament of this great Churchman, 
which could not be easily gathered from 
his formal writings or his official acts. Ie 
had a great desire to be known as he was ; 
and those who possess broad human sym- 
pathies will not wonder at it; for there 
was nothing narrow or artificial in him, 
He was the exact contrary of what super- 
ficial bystanders represented him to be— 
the Marble Arch(bishop) of profane jest. 
The most humble of men, he was not with- 
out an imperiousness all his own, which 
well became him. When he was eighty, 
letters of congratulation poured in upon 
him in varying keys of homage—all save 
one. His elder sister, who still thought 
of him only as a younger brother, wrote 
to remind him that not by the length of a 
man’s years, but by the way they are 
spent, will he be judged in another world. 
‘*T hope I never forget that,” said the 
Cardinal ; ‘‘ and yet what I have done is 
nothing, and I go empty-handed to my 
Redeemer.” Only a little while before 
his death he told me of his sister’s age— 
‘* ninety-three, and with all her faculties’’ 
—a welcome precedent. In his own un- 
worldly way he loved the world and all 
the people in it. He did not want to 
die ; but none was ever so submissive to 
the summons. ‘‘ When you hear I have 
taken to my bed, you can order my 
coffin,’’ he said to me; *‘ in that I shall 
be like Lord Beaconsfield.’ Wearily and 
reluctantly he climbed the stone stairs for 
the last time, just after signing a business 
letter to the Vatican in the Italian he had 
economized time at Balliol by learning 
while he shaved. He had borne the bur- 
den of a long day ; and he leaves a mem- 
ory that must illuminate those who come 
after him in the work which remains for 
them to do. Witrrip MEyNELL. 
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So great and humble a man as Cardinal 
Manning had necessarily a special side 
visible to each person who came in close 
contact with him, and even small contribu- 
tions to a complete picture of him are not 
without value. I have been accustomed 
to think that he showed me a blithe and 
cosey human friendship which must have 
been rare. He treated me as a good old 
uncle might treat a niece whose ways were 
not his, but were interesting and entertain- 
ing to him, and merited his respect also. 
Anything further from the ‘ contempt 
for women’’ which one or two rash news- 
paper correspondents have attributed to 
him, could not well have been imagined, 
than his gentle fun and serious help and 
advice. I grant, his advice was always 
given with an air of authority belonging 
to his position, but the authority vanished 
like a mist the moment it was not ac- 
knowledged, and he would add: ‘‘ Am I 
not right? Don’t you agree with me ?’ 
The fact is, his personal humility as a 
Christian man, his trained deference as an 
English gentleman, his devoted desire for 
the truth and the right, his sense of his 
ecclesiastical dignity and his firm stand on 
the Church’s foundation, made a combina- 
tion of perfect simplicity of manner, and 
left him free from personal considerations 
about himself, as well as about thuse with 
whoin he was conversing. They were 
either souls needing his help, or fellow- 
workers consulting with him, and equal in 
view of the work. I suppose that few 
came into close relationship with him 
without finding that he felt it to be his 
duty to show them what he saw as truth ; 
but, so far as I know, he was content not 
to try to impose himself on their convic- 
tions. Ile gave me the impression that 
liberality as to others was as strong as 
conviction for himself. He even had a 
certain amused sense of the horror in 
which he knew himself and his Church to 
be held by people for whom he had re- 
spect. 

My personal knowledge of Cardinal 
Manning dates only a few years back. I 
was in London about a case of peculiarly 
insolent ruffianism on the part of a bad 
man. His crime could not be punished 
by law, nor by publicity ; but it went hard 
with me that it should pass quite scot- 
free. My usual counsellors were far away, 
and I went to the Cardinal to see what he 
thought could be done. I proposed a cer- 


tain course. We talked the case over, 
and then the Cardinal said: ‘‘ I don’t 
know you. I don’t know whether you 
have courage to do it. I don’t know 
whether you will do it well.’’ I said I 
had courage, and would take his sugges- 
tions as to how to do it. He said: 
** Well, Let us talk about other things, 
and then we’ll see.’’? And for an hour or 
so we talked about common friends, about 
modes of work for the troubled, and abcut 
non-personal religious topics. I had known 
so much of him through others, that I 
was not surprised to find how sweetly, 
genially humorous he was—in fact, half- 
chaffing on some subjects, while burning 
with indignation on others. He finally 
said: ‘‘ I think you can do this, and I 
think it will be a good thing todo. God 
bless you. Take this blessing, at least, as 
the blessing of an old man.’’ I think his 
rich and beautiful voice almost always 
sounded in the ears of a departing visitor : 
‘* Come and see me again.’’ Ie loved to 
have people come to him for advice and 
help, and perhaps loved it most keenly if 
he knew that they were stepping across 
some barrier. He certainly stepped across 
many a barrier to meet me, as he always 
did, after that first time. I carried out 
the plan, pleased him, and he wrote to 
me : ‘* What you did was contrary to the 
prudence of this world, but in accordance 
with the prudence of the next. Good will 
come of it; at all events, a voice has 
spoken to him in God’s name, and His 
word does not return void. For the pres- 
ent, what you have done is enough.”’ 

I did not see him again for some time, 
and when I went I shall never forget his 
appearance as he came in, His attendant, 
Newman, always confused me with an- 
other lady, and I suppose he had taken in 
no clear message as to who I was. The 
old man came in, holding one side of his 
Jong coat across his chest, drawn up to his 
full height, and looking as severe and dis- 
tant as could be, He was a medizval 
ecclesiastic all over. But when I made a 
few steps forward to meet him, face and 
figure all relaxed, and smiling, he said : 
“Oh! it’s you, is it? Well? What 
mischief is on foot to-day? What com- 
mands have you for me?” At the end of 
my business he said: ‘* Have you seen 
So-and-so (a recent ’vert to the Catholic 
Church) lately ?”’? I said I had, and that 
I was charmed to see what his Christian- 
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ity could do for an Agnostic. ‘‘ Yes, 
that is a true conversion. That is a true 
conversion—a conversion as you Method- 
ists understand it, too.”’ And presently 
he seemed to think this was his first good 
chance with me, and said, ‘‘ And when 
are you coming nearer?’’ ‘‘I am not 
likely ever to come nearer in the sense I 
think you mean,’’ I said ; and he urged 
on me the benefits of confession. I must 
say that I did little but parry the at- 
tack, because 1 could not bring myself to 
say plainly what I thought. He seemed 
too good and gentle to be opposed. But 
he gave me a book of his, and asked me 
to discuss it with him later on. The next 
time he saw I was unwilling, and said 
nothing till we had said good-by. Then 
came a pause, and ‘* Well?’ I said, 
‘* No. I only came to you for the busi- 
ness we have settled.””? ‘* Very well, very 
well. But you know you need guidance.’’ 
I avoided the whole question, and for a 
time or two he left all such personalities 
alone. Then he gave me a little book on 
the Office of the Holy Spirit, and pressed 
me for comments on it. At last I frank- 
ly told him that his dignity and kindness 
about other things made it painful to 
speak plainly, but that I agreed with his 
book as far as he could quote Scripture in 
support of his teaching, but that he pres- 
ently came to his doctrine of the Church, 
and had no quotations, and that then I 
differed. He said gently, ‘‘ You do not 
see your need of confession and of the 
Church, but it is there.’’ I said, ‘‘ No. 
You suggest to ne means by which to get 
what I have already, peace with God 
through Jesus Christ, and access to God 
by the Holy Spirit. You have really 
nothing better to offer me. And I can 
say this freely to you because you under- 
stand life as no ordinary priest can. You 
have lived acomplete life, and understand. 
You know that I have all I need.’’ He 
said quickly, with a sharp look at me, 
‘* Are vou content with yourself, then ?’’ 
Of course I said no, but with the faith 
and doctrine I had received. And I add- 
ed again: ‘* You know I have what satis- 
fies my soul’s needs.’’ He paused, nod- 
ded his head repeatedly, and then said : 
**T know that I think that you would al- 
ways follow the truth.’’ I said, ‘‘ More 
than that. You know that I see the truth 
differently from you, and that I have what 
satisfies me, while you have what satisfies 
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you. Forgive me; I must speak plainly 
when you press me.’’ He turned to me, 
and said very solemnly : “‘ The Church 
has a doctrine of the intention of the heart. 
You have that intention of the heart. 
God bless you, God bless you.’’ Then 
he reverted to the practical business result 
we had previously come to, and sent two 
or three messages by me to fellow-workers. 

He used, with a smile, to ask me about 
the health of a lady of his own age whom 
he knew to be an anxiously zealous Prot- 
estant, and sent messages which I durst 
not deliver. I always felt his quiet, un- 
derlying sense of Christian fellowship with 
her to be strong, though he knew that to 
her he represented ‘‘ the Scarlet Woman’’ 
in England. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing con- 
versations I ever had with him was after I 
had seen some evictions in Ireland, and 
had made friends with some priests over 
there. I went to tell him all about it, and 
he spoke with great warmth of apprecia- 
tion about the English Protestants who 
had been over to cheer the hearts of the 
Irish. I said it was strange that English 
Catholics did not go, He said they were 
not in sympathy. I asked why he did 
not tell them to go, since it must stir their 
sympathy. ‘‘ They won’t go,’’—he re- 
peated again and again ;—‘‘ it’s no use. 
They won’t go.’’ ‘‘Then,’’ I said, 
‘* why don’t you tell their confessors to 
send them for penance ’’’ He laughed 
heartily, lifted his hands, and let them 
fall on his knees: ‘‘ A capital idea! I 
will,’’ he said. 

I have been struck with his readiness to 
do things which a man of his age, to say 
nothing of his dignity, would not gener- 
ually do. He would get up and go and 
put a little coal on the fire, saying, ‘* We 
shall get quite cold sitting talking here.”’ 
He gave me a delightful sense of enjoying 
the not being on ceremony or professional 
with me. After that one frank talk, he 
seemed to feel homeish and chatty, and 
never again did more than give me a little 
book and bless me. 1 once urged him to 
express publicly his opinion on a matter 
on which he felt bound to silence almost 
complete. He said, ‘‘ You understand 1 
am tied and pledged.’’ I said, ‘‘ It is of 
great importance. Can you say nothing 
more ?’’ He said, ‘* Well, what could | 
say ? What do you think I could say ?”’ 
I suggested one thing after another that 
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seemed to me possible. ‘‘ No, no.’’ 
Till, at last, | got a phrase which he felt 
would do, and he said, ‘*‘ Now, you must 
be quiet and content with that. I can go 
no further. 1am bound.’’ 

Last summer I thought that in his re- 
marks on the Encyclical he had fallen into 
the almost universal clerical error of lay- 
ing the burden of parental responsibility 
on mothers. [ wrote to him, saying 
plainly that I thought that the clergy gen- 
erally said this sort of thing naturally, be- 
cause if they returned to the earlier doc- 
trine that it is incumbent on fathers to 
teach their children as they walk in the 
way, they would have to practise what 
they preached, and society pressed in the 
opposite direction. I begged him, from 
his freer position, to set the example of a 
better doctrine, and to try to stir fathers 
up to do their share. I told him I de- 
spaired of true doctrine until women took 
their place in pulpits and on platforms. 
He quickly replied : 

**T began reading your letter without know- 
ing from whom it came, and I said to myself, 
‘Hey-day, here is a fine lady scolding! I 
wonder who it is,’ I then looked at the end, 
and wondered no longer, 

‘* What can be more unjust than you? 

**T was writing not against the women, but 
against employers. Mothers are partly driven 
into work, as you say, by the selfishness of fa- 
thers and the temptation of employers, 

** What have I been doing for twenty years 
but preaching to fathers, in pledging them to 
total abstinence from drink, and in binding 
them to spend all they earn on their homes, 
by which the mothers can live a domestic life ? 
Even the context of what you quote contains 
all this. But you ladies are torpedoes, and 
not legislators or preachers. 

‘* There! I have had my revenge. 

“* But how can our people have homes until 
the land laws and the house property laws 
have been revised ? 

‘*T hope you are getting a good holiday.” 


I was, of course, much delighted with 
this letter, but it turned out that he was 
just as much pleased with it as I. I went 
to call on him with a friend who wanted 
to be introduced to him. and he came into 
the room where we had waited, holding 
out both hands, and saying eagerly, ‘ ‘ Did 
you get my letter ? What did you think 
of it?’ Itold him I had been charmed 
by it, though I did not think it an answer. 
He at once began, chuckling, to explain 
the controversy to my friend, and was 
quite full of amusement. Our errand was 
to ask him to write a paper for the Review 


of the Churches, on re-union, and my 
friend was going about the matter diplo- 
matically ; but as soon as he saw what it 
was, he at once said, ‘* I should like to 
write on that for you.”” Then he talked 
earnestly on the subject, quoting a cor- 
respondence with an Anglican clergyman, 
who had said that Anglican clergy would 
be able to join the Roman Catholic Church, 
if she would recognize their orders, dis- 
pense with celibacy, and—I forget the 
third point. ‘‘That’s rather a large 
order. It’s asking a good deal,’’ he said. 

He ended a conversation that was hur- 
ried, because he had a bishop waiting for 
him, by repeating his invariable line of 
talk on this subject, to the effect that 
formal union was far off, and that one 
could not see how it is to come, but that 
united work for the objects we can see 
alike upon is the true road to the end, as 
it is the only practical way of expressing 
our desires for unity. He welcomed any 
union among the sects as a sign of a deep 
desire for union, and as a promise for the 
future of the whole Church. 

Like all who came in contact with him, 
I feel myself to have parted temporarily 
from one of my dearest friends, but only 
as friends part to live in different coun- 
tries. It is such child-like souls as his 
really was that make almost visible to one 
the family life of heaven and earth as one 
and undivided. He had thought the Fa- 
ther’s command was to obey a Church 
without questioning its authority, and he 
acquiesced like a child. He deepest sym- 
pathies seemed to me always to be for 
untaught and neglected children. If this 
seems to leave out of sight the ‘* astute 
Churchman”’ view of him, I can only say 
that there is no diplomacy like perfect 
simplicity, and that always has seemed to 
me to be his diplomacy. 

Saran M. Suetpon Amos, 





Seven and a half years ago—through a 
work in which we were both specially i in- 
terested, the children’s sections of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act—I first 
came to know the great man who has just 
left a church without its brightest orna- 
ment, and a country without one of its 
noblest sons, and whose life has been to 
me ever since that day like some beautiful 
sacred song. I had been warned against 
him by a valued friend as “ the prince of 
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prosclytizers,’’ and had a strong constitu- 
tional and principled dislike to his Church, 
and at least very negative feelings toward 
ecclesiastics in general ; and now I met 
the man. ‘* Well,’’ said he, almost 
swinging his hand into the grasp of mine, 
‘* you are going to work for suffering chil- 
dren ; God bless and help you!’’ His 
princedom in his church, his long black 
crimson-edged cassock, his crimson tiara, 
his cross of gold, his intellect and learn- 
ing, his history, were all lost in a sweet- 
ness and sanctity which I had never met 
before save in humanity’s holiest, most 
perfect childhood. His sacred serious- 
ness, his spontaneous delight, his ahsorp- 
tion in what I had to say, his intense 
righteousness, the evident aims with which 
he lived, the human warmth and color 
which illuminated every feature of his 
wonderful face possessed me with liberty 
and joy in his presence. I had but one 
thought in coming away from him :—the 
splendor of a true man. He was the man 
who is man’s instinctive choice. Often 
have I seen him since that day, but neither 
then nor at any subsequent visit to him 
did I ever for one moment feel that I was 
in the presence of a great ecclesiastic— 
much less of a little one. There were 
such persons hung in painting upon his 
walls. The intense simplicity of his na- 
ture, together with the extraordinary vast- 
ness of the sphere of its sympathies, 
pities, and solicitudes, constituted that 
same kind of dignity, that pure majesty, 
which» compelled the child of Hetn, 
** even the children of Heth,’’ to answer 
Abraham, saying, ‘‘ Hear us, my lord: 
thou art a mighty prince among us.”’ 

He wes aking. His robes and jewels, 
and shields and heraldry, and tower of 
strength were that his great mind and 
heart went out to his race. He was at 
the summit of all the humanity you had 
known. Your reverence for him sprang 
from the glimmer of himself in you. 
There was a deep, tender fear in it which 
was akin to worship, and which tended to 
make men of no religion and men of every 
variety of religion kneel for his blessing 
as Jacob’s sons knelt for Jacob’s. 

To this persovality was added the subtle 
suggestion of his coming to you from a still 
larger world than the vast world of men. 
In all his bearing was the saying : ‘‘ ‘I am 
a stranger and sojourner with you.” He 
was a son of the living God and Father of 
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all. Men, rude and refined, of his Church, 
of no Church, and of all Churches, while 
revering and loving him for himself, had 
their unbelief put a little to shame, or 
their faith gladdened, by the subtle, 
luminous power in which his strong, clear 
faith and joy in his God and theirs, bathed 
him, and, for the moment, them. They 
had seen none such wonderful manhood. 
The sense of eternal things which filled his 
presence men, to their surprise, felt in a 
degree haunting themselves. They had 
glimmers of animbus around his venerable 
head which made them, perhaps, dimly 
understand why painters had gilded 
aureoles around the heads of those saints 
which hung upon his walls. 

Yet not the hnmblest docket, not ‘the 
voungest child, not the hardest unbeliever, 
found in him any ‘‘ greatness,’’ us earth’s 
great personages are great. He had the 
gentleness, the deference of a father pity- 
ing his children. He was aware not in 
the least that he was a Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop : to be of service to you seemed 
the special object of his life. It was thus 
that ‘‘ My son,’’ as he used to address an 
earnest man, seemed so well to become 
his lips. Yet was his pleasure in his ser- 
vice so child-like, that his heart seemed to 
bound and sing with the enjoyment of the 
thought that he could be anything of a 
helper to the helpless among men. 

From first to last my acquaintance with 
him was almost wholly in his relation to 
suffering children. I am fain to think 
that, as their friend, he loved me. It 
was in those years when the need of the 
Society for whose existence 1 worked— 
the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children—was still unrecog- 
nized, while its success was still doubtful, 
while its proposals for legislation were 
generally resented as ‘‘ grandmotherly,’’ 
its statements of reasons for such legisla- 
tion ‘‘ sensational’? and ‘‘ hysterical,’’ 
while national opinion upon its existence 
and aims was adverse or dead—it was 
then that Cardinal Manning allowed me 
to find in him a friend, and made me feel 
the strength which comes from such a 
man’s homage to one’s cause, By a true 
instinct he rejected alike the doubts and 
the censures which at that time were al- 
most universal, and in various and subtle 
ways, by sacred sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and by a wide and statesmanlike 
view of the matter, sustained the faith and 
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zeal necessary if the cause was not to 
prove too great and die. When urging 
patience in those days, the Cardinal said 
in his own persuasive way : ‘‘ Child-life 
and home-life have not been thought about 
in England. We have to make them 
thought about. The age is busy and 
superficial. Such work will take time, 
Nothing that a nation needs deeply does 
it suddenly espouse.’’ At another mo- 
ment of disappointment he said to the 
same worker: ‘‘ There is room for only 
one true fear in aman. That fear is that 
he may be wrong. When that has been 
banished, there isno room for any other.’’ 
Whenever he observed in the paper that 
either L or the Society had had a snub, he 
was sure to send a little note, ‘‘ Come and 
see me,’’ On one ocasion he said, refer- 
ring to a case which had recently been 
dismissed by the Westininuster magistrate : 
‘* Nothing is more to be dreaded in a 
work like this than that we should allow 
the weaknesses of human agencies to divert 
our attention from the righteousness of 
our mission, And do remember,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ that magistrates cannot be ex- 
pected to administer the law beyond the 
requirements of public sentiment. Noth- 
ing is so likely to make an earnest man 
unjust to officials as that he should be dis- 
heartened. St. Paul could work for his 
Lord, and yet respect the officials whose 
duty it was to send him to prison.’’ 
When the first essay was made to interest 
the thinking part of the nation in the 
cruelties from which so many of its chil- 
dren suffered, he joined with me, a com- 
paratively unknown man, in writing an 
article in this Review, thus lending the 
influence of his great name to a cause as 
yet unpopular. When the Bill for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children was be- 
fore Parliament, he went down to the 
House twice to use his influence in the 
lobby with some of the members he knew, 
from whom, he feared, support for it was 
not probable. To the same influence the 
Society owes some of its most influential 
supporters, To its two last annual meet- 
ings he promised to come if his doctor 
would permit him todo so, The previous 
winters had both been spent indoors. 
When the time for the meetings came he 
was still unwell. On one occasion, when 
urged to go and winter in the South of 
France, and follow the good example of 
Mr. Spurgeon, he said: ‘‘ When my Fa- 
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ther opens His door, and wants Henry 
Edward Manning within, shall the child 
not be waiting on the step ?”’ 

His interest in children was like his 
character—an all-round one and of the 
most genuine and simple kind. ‘‘ I like 
to go into the parks on Sunday,”’ he said 
on one occasion, ‘‘ to see the children and 
talk with them; and I give them my 
blessing.’’ Then, with a pleased smile he 
added : ‘‘ Nobody can say that I am 
proselytizing in that.’’ Referring on one 
occasion to a depressed remark I had made 
to him on the small results of the past 
year’s work : ‘‘ Only seventy cases !”” he 
exultingly exclaimed. ‘‘ Small result! 
Think of seventy little children’s tears 
dried, and seventy little children’s pains 
stopped ! We can never say that that is 
nothing. It is glorious !’’ In a still more 
solemn voice, he continued : ‘‘ A child’s 
needless tear is a blood-blot upon this 
earth.”” A worker for the Society, after 
a tour in Ireland, called upon him at his 
request to tell him the result. On hearing 
that the Catholic priest and the treasurer 
of the Irish Church Missionary Society, 
Parnellite and McCarthyite, Orangeman 
and Home Ruler, had met together on our 
platform, and had joined in forming our 
Aid Committees, he clapped his hands 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ How happy the old 
prophet would have been! The good 
days are coming. It is the little child 
that will be their leader. People will find 
their brotherhood in little children.’’ 

What this great man did for suffering 
children he could not help doing. The 
sinister motives which have been attribut- 
ed to him by persons who did not know 
him are to me, who have had the privilege 
of his Intimacy for seven and a half years, 
unjust and impossible. His zealous Roman 
Catholicism was but the image and super- 
scription of that pure golden humanity, 
to which each needless tear of a child was 
a biood-drop, With the ecclesiastical 
kingdom to which he gave his allegiance 
I have no concern here. Before all things 
he was a grandly human being. ‘To him 
the cause and service of the little and 
weak was what to too many ecclesiastics 
is the cause and service of the great and 
the strong. Whatever was his own desire 
in the matter, the power of his life served, 
not Romanism, but religion. It was in 
spite of his alien Church, alien in name 
and in habits of thought to English life, 
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that he won Englishmen’s love. They 
travelled after him, led by his personal- 
ity, not by his creed. The English are 
first political, then religious ; and all their 
political traditions, as well as all the insti- 
tutions their politics have created, place a 
bar against Romanism, which no personal- 
ity, however great, can remove. 

His influence was like that gracious in- 
fluence of a noble woman which all men 
feel without becoming women, or even 
adopting their costume. It was created 
and it was limited by what in him was 
common to our best humanity, and which 
every human being by virtue of humanity 
must feel. The Church to which he be- 
longed gave him titles ; but these, though 
extending the range and opportunities of 
the fascination of his influence, did not 
constitute the source of it. Neither the 
mitre nor the crown, but the common heart 
of mankind transfigured, marks the true 
master of men. The Pope may create 
twenty cardinals ; he cannot create one 
Manning, for grand titles do not make 
grand men. A bishop’s throne may have 
a bishop’s empire, but only a bishop’s. 
Manhood alone can have empire over men. 

Though most of what he said to me was 
said to make my hands stronger to do the 
special work I had to do, and which, had 
he had time, his own hands would have 
gladly done, now and again conversation 
slipped into more general topics, when, so 
utterly simple was he and so open, that 
what some would call the trifles of his per- 
sonal life would come up in his conversa- 
tion, which all unconsciously betrayed 
how full of happy and prosperous virtue 
he was. On one occasion he told ime this 
story in slow periods, in which every word 
was a reality : ‘‘ I was going down that 
street,” pointing out of the window toa 
double row of mansions that were being 
built, ‘‘and I met a little boy going 
along his happy way, with poor dress, but 
a lovely, thoughtful, pale, open face, and 
I stopped him for the pleasure of speaking 
to him. ‘ Well, my littte man, how are 
you, and where are you going with that 
little bundle in your hand?’ He told me 
‘ there ’"—pointing to one of the houses 
being built, ‘to his father.’ ‘ What is 
your father?’ I asked. ‘A carpenter, 
sir,’ he replied.’’ Then the Cardinal add- 
ed slowly, ‘“‘ I was awed and startled! I 
had met a carpenter’s son! My Lord 
was once a little servant like that boy. 
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Oh, Mr. Waugh,’’ he exclaimed, almost 
in tears, ‘‘ what depths of love were in 
Christ !"’ He then in the simplest way 
disclosed that he had at once returned 
home and sent all that he had then to give 
to some institution for the children of the 
poor. ‘‘I feel at times,’’ he said, 
** ashamed to own anything.’? I saw in 
that moment how intense upon him was 
the power of the life of our Lord. 

Never was a man less of a bigot. He 
had a heart for all reality. We differed 
toto colo in our ideas of the Church. As 
the name is generally understood, I had 
no Church. The source of my religion 
began and ended with the Nazarene. I 
had no Church history, no Church creeds, 
save the history unce enacted in Galilee 
and Judea and the creed of the Gospels. 
The four lives of the Nazarene by four of 
his friends were my library of faith. My 
pope, my cardinals were, therefore, Christ 
and his Twelve. My apostolical succes- 
sion was to such men as had by direct con- 
tact with our Lord caught some of His 
holy fire. On one occasion when I had 
respectfuliy put my position to him he 
said: ‘f Well, you are making me your 
confessor, and I give you absolution, for 
you need it ; you are not following Christ 
as much as you think youare. Follow 
Him enough and you will find that out.”’ 

When walking in the New Forest some 
years ago I came up, here and there upon 
the road, with little knots of country peo- 
ple in their Sunday best wending their 
way to a village church. They were 
going, I found, to the funeral of ‘‘ the 
housekeeper at the Hall.’’ I turned into 
the church, attended the service, and fol- 
lowed to the grave. I did not know the 
woman, but I found that she had been 
greatly loved and was bitterly mourned by 
the whole country side, which had ceased 
labor and gathered to weep at her grave. 
Humanity mourned when she died. I 
found myself joining in its tears. When 
the lingering. company had gone away, | 
said to the gravedigger : ‘* She was much 
beloved, it seems.’’ ‘‘ Ah, sir!’’ he 
sobbed with difficulty, his aged, wrinkled 
face crumpling up as fresh tears started, 
breaking his sentence. Then taking his 
shovel, he continued, as he began to 
shovel back the earth : ‘* This is the hard- 
est job I’ve had for many a day.’’ 

Those Hebrew ‘‘ women from Galilee’’ 
and those English laborers from the Forest 
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had the same kind of reason for their 
tears at the tomb. Humanity wept at 
both. And it was humanity that wept at 
the tomb of the Cardinal. Our common 
race was bereaved. The mystic power of 
man ‘‘ renewed after the image of Christ’’ 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. Remembering the great woe of this 
great city and of the whole land at his 
grave it is well to reflect that though place 
and power play their part in this complex 
life of ours, empire belongs only to 
Christ and to the Christ-like soul, be 
its circle great or small. It is not an 
Atlantic alone that possesses the proper- 
ties of the sea; each wave and ripple 
breaking around the children’s feet pad- 
dling upon its shore possesses the same. 
Its very spray is salt. Nor is it greatness 
of name and vastness of sphere that con- 
stitute the power of a Christian, His 
power is that his nature is impregnated 
with the race-loving spirit of Christ. The 
soul may be as unconscious of its proper- 
ties as the sea is of its properties, but it 
has them all the same; and by whatso- 
ever Church-name that soul is known: 
Greek, Roman, or Anglican, be it a dio- 
cesan dignitary, or a ** housekeeper at the 
Hall’? among farms and laborers, the 
Christliness of its disposition and behavior 
will be the measure in which men will find 
in it ‘‘ saving health.’’ 

Once 1 was warned by a well-known 
statesman against putting ecclesiastics on 
my Society’s committee. I said: ‘‘ But 
we have already one on it, Cardinal Man- 
ning.”” His reply was: ‘*‘ Oh, Manning, 
he is not an ecclesiastic ; he belongs to us 
all !”” 

That the supremest humanity is king 
among men, this is the lesson of the great 
life which the nation mourns, and which 
it will see no more. 

Beysamin Waveu. 





I cannor refrain from adding to the 
foregoing papers a few recollections of my 
own. For some years past I have, like 
many others, been admitted to Cardinal 
Manning’s friendship, and found ready 
access to him. Many an hour’s conversa- 
tion I have had with him—often on a Sun- 
day evening, when he seemed to be at 
leisure for general and discursive talk. 
Several friends, notably Dr. Paton and 
the late Dr. Hatch, I have had the pleas- 
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ure of making known to him; for he 
seemed desirous of meeting every one 
worth knowing. He never tried to con- 
vert me : indeed we did not go much into 
ecclesiastical argument ; recognizing our 
different points of view, we were ready to 
discuss the secondary questions on which 
differences are not vital. I remember that 
early in our acquaintance the Cardinal, 
who had undertaken to write an article 
for this Revirw on the question of the 
admission of Mr. Bradlaugh to the House 
of Commons, sent to ask me to go down 
and talk to him about it. I found him 
with the MS. just finished, the sheets 
scarcely dry. He read over the whole to 
me, challenging me to concur with, or 
dissent from, each proposition, and break- 
ing into a gentle smile when—as was gen- 
erally the case—I intimated strong dis- 
sent. I thought the article very good as 
a statement of opinion, but untenable as 
an argument. 

I once congratulated him on his long 
life, as giving time for his motives and 
career to display themselves in their true 
light. He assented, referring very feel- 
ingly to the unpopularity and misconcep- 
tion he had had to go through ; how he 
had keen under a cloud for twenty or 
thirty years, but had in the end lived 
through it. 

I have never met with any one who 
seemed to me a more thorough Bishop ; 
not merely carrying with sedulous atten- 
tion and grave responsibility, though with 
a masterful sense of certainty and ease, 
the cares of his own diocese and Church, 
and—to his own feeling at least—of the 
religion of his country, but always ready 
to undertake the guidance of any indi- 
vidual soul in need, caring for the one, 
and lavish of thought and time in each 
case—a confessor as well as an overseer. 
He meditated deeply on the state of Chris- 
tianity in England—of course with a bias ; 
thought highly, on the whole, of the aris- 
tocracy, spoke often in words of solemn 
warning of the perils of our pursuit of 
money, but recognized the deep seated 
belief in God of the bulk of the people, 
There was much Catholic truth, he would 
say, among the Methodists, and he held 
that the Salvation Army, sadly defective 
as it was, was nevertheless seriously preach- 
ing the fear of God. 

I was abroad during the early part of 
the Deck strike. On returning, I went to 
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see the Cardinal, who told me what he 
had been doing. I suggested that the 
Bishop of London, having put his hand to 
the plough, had looked back. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
he said, with a sort of wicked smile, 
‘* and I am not sure whether any other of 
my episcopal brethren were in England at 
the time.’’ 

Some years ago Dr. Fairbairn, of Mans- 
field College, wrote some articles criticis- 
ing the theological position of Cardinal 
Newman. Cardinal Manning, reading 
these, spoke to me of his great interest 
in them, and expressed a wish to meet 
Dr. Fairbairn, Accordingly, he came to 
my house one afternoon to meet Dr. Fair- 
bairn and iny friend Dr. Paton. Mr. Lilly 
was also present, and some members of my 
family. After tea the conversation natu- 
rally turned on the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion, and in the most friendly and gener- 
ous spirit, as might be expected from the 
temper of the men, a general argument of 
the deepest interest was held, Dr. Fair- 
bairn propounding questions to bring out 
the points, the Cardinal replying, and Dr. 
Paton interposing remarks and questions 
now and then. The Cardinal did not bind 
himself to Cardinal Newman’s positions, 
and indeed expressly disclaimed to have 
so studied his books as to know his views ; 
but he treated the belief in God as a neces- 
sity of his existence, and deduced from it 
the belief in Christianity—i.e., the Catho- 
lic Church. His argument was, to the 
minds of some present, somewhat out of 
date, founded rather on the lines current 
in the Tractarian times than on those 
which are adjusted to modern history and 
philosophy. But he more than frankly 
admitted to saving grace Christians out- 
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side the Roman Catholic Church, basing 
his view on the doctrine of extraordinary 
grace, the result of the grace of the 
Church, and shining out beyond her pale. 
The whole conversation was strenuous ; 
Drs. Fairbairn and Paton, both coming, 
as they explained, of the blood of the 
Covenanters, were firm, though fraternal, 
themselves holding High Church doctrine, 
though of a different order. I remember 
especially one passage. The Cardinal was 
asked to define the specific Roman Catho- 
lic theory of the Church, and, settling 
himself to the task, spoke for two or three 
minutes, At the close of his sentences 
we all three, with one voice, accepted his 
definition absolutely. This may show 
either the underlying similarity of Chris- 
tian creeds or the difficulties of definition ; 
but it was very striking. There was no 
difference as to the ideas of the Church 
and Catholicity ; only as to the realities 
which corresponded to them. The con- 
versation was at last broken off by the 
Cardinal having to leave. Rising from 
his chair, he grasped Dr. Fairbairn by 
the hand, and, with the greatest warmth, 
said how glad he was, in spite of what he 
must consider imperfections, to be able to 
recognize him as a brother in Christ. Dr. 
Fairbairn, with like feeling, replied how 
happy he was to be able so to regard him, 
without even speaking of imperfections, 
and even happier to be in a position to 
acknowledge him as a teacher called to 
his office, like himself, by the Master, and 
possessed therefore of the same right to 
serve Him. It was a mutual benediction, 
and a scene I shall never forget. P. W. B. 
—Contemporary Review. 
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To be rich is a Juxurious sensation—the 
more so when you have plumbed the depths 
of hard-up-ness as a Fleet Street hack, a 
picker-up of unconsidered pars, a reporter, 
an unappreciated journalist—all callings 
utterly inconsistent with one’s family feel- 
ing and one’s direct descent from the 
Dukes of Picardy. 

When my Aunt Dorcas died and left 
me five hundred a year and a furnished 
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house in Chelsea, I felt that life had noth- 
ing left to offer except immediate posses- 
sion of the legacy. Even Mildred May- 
hew, whom I had hitherto regarded as my 
life’s light, became less uminous. I was 
not engaged to Mildred, but I lodged with 
her mother, and I sang duets with Mil- 
dred, and gave her gloves when it would 
run to it, which was seldom. She was a 
dear good girl, and I meant to marry her 
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some day. It is very nice to feel that a 
good little woman is thinking of you—it 
helps you in your work—and it is pleasant 
to know she will say ‘‘ Yes’? when you 
say ‘* Will you ?”’ 

But, as I say, my legacy almost put 
Mildred out of my head, especially as she 
was staying with friends in the country 
just then. 

Before the first gloss was off my new 
mourning I was seated in my aunt’s own 
arm-chair in front of the fire in the dining- 
room of my own house. My own house ! 
It was grand, but rather lonely. I did 
think of Mildred just then. 

The room was comfortably furnished 
with oak and leather. On the walls hung 
a few fairly good oil-paintings, but the 
space above the mantel-piece was disfig- 
ured by an exceedingly bad print, ‘‘ The 
Trial of Lord William Russell,’”’ framed in 
a dark frame. I got up to look at it. 1 
had visited my aunt with dutiful regular- 
ity, but I never remembered seeing this 
frame before. It was not intended for a 


print, but for an oil-painting. It was of 
fine ebony, beautifully and curiously 
carved. 


I looked at it with growing interest, 
and when my aunt’s housemaid—I had 
retained her modest staff of servants— 
came in with the lamp, I asked her how 
long the print had been there. 

‘** Mistress only bought it two days afore 
she was took ill,’? she said; ‘* but the 
frame—she didn’t want to buy a new one 
—so she got this out of the attic. There’s 
lots of curious old things there, sir.”’ 

‘“‘ Wad my aunt had this frame long ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, sir. It come long afore I 
did, and I’ve been here seven vears come 
Christmas. There was a picture in it— 
that’s upstairs too —but it’s that black and 
ugly it might as well be a chimley-back.’’ 

I felt a desire to see this picture, What 
if it were some priceless old master in 
which my aunt’s eyes had only seen rub- 
bish ? 

Directly after breakfast next morning I 
paid a visit to the lumber-room. 

It was crammed with old furniture 
enough to stock a curiosity shop. All 
the house was furnished solidly in the 
early Victorian style, and in this room 
everything not in keeping with the 
‘* drawing-room suite’’ ideal was stowed 
away. ‘Tables of papier-maché and moth- 
er-of-pearl, straight-backed chairs with 
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twisted feet and faded needlework cush- 
ions, firescreens of Old-World design, old 
bureaus with brass handles, a little work- 
table with its faded moth-eaten silk flut- 
ings hanging in disconsolate shreds ; on 
these and the dust that covered them 
blazed the full daylight as I drew up the 
blinds. I promised myself a good time in 
re-enshrining these household gods in my 
parlor, and promoting the Victorian suite 
to the attic. But at present my business 
was to find the picture as ‘‘ black as the 
chimley-back ;’’ and presently, behind a 
heap of hideous still-life studies, I found 
it. 

Jane the housemaid identified it at once. 
I took it down-stairs carefully and exam- 
ined it. No subject, no color were dis- 
tinguishable. There was a splodge of a 
darker tint in the middle, bunt whether it 
was figure or tree or house no man could 
have told. It seemed to be painted on a 
very thick panel bound with leather. I 
decided to send it to one of those persons 
who pour the waters of eternal youth on 
rotting family portraits—mere soap and 
water Mr. Besant tells us it is ; but even 
as I did so the thought occurred to me to 
try my own restorative hand at a corner 
of it. 

My bath-sponge, soap, and nail-brush 
vigorously applied for a few seconds 
showed me that there was no picture to 
clean! Bare oak presented itself to my 
persevering brush, I tried the other side, 
Jane watching me with indulgent interest. 
Same result. Then the truth dawned on 
me. Why was the panel so thick? I 
tore off the leather binding, and the panel 
divided and fell to the ground in a cloud 
of dust. There were two pictures—they 
had been nailed face to face. I leaned 


them against the wall, and next moment I ’ 


was leaning against it myself, 

For one of the pittures was myself—a 
perfect portrait—no shade of expression 
or turn of feature wanting. Myself—in a 
cavalier dress, ‘‘ love-locks and all !’’ 
When had this been done? And how, 
without my knowledge? Was this some 
whim of my aunt’s ? 

‘* Lor’ sir !’’ the shrill surprise of Jane 
at ny elbow ; ‘‘ whata lovely photo it is ! 
Was it for a fancy ball, sir ?”’ 

‘“* Yes,’’ I stammered. ‘‘I—I don’t 
think I want anything more now. You 
can go.” 

She went ; and I turned, still with my 
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heart beating violently, to the other pic- 
ture. This was a woman of the type of 
beauty beloved of Burne Jones and Ros- 
setti—straight nose, low brows, full lips, 
thin hands, large deep voluminous eyes. 
She wore a black velvet gown. It was a 
full-length portrait. Her arms rested on 
a table beside her, and her head on her 
hands ; but her face was turned full for- 
ward, and her eyes met those of the spec- 
tator bewilderingly. On the table by her 
were compasses and instruments whose 
uses I did not know, books, a goblet, and 
a miscellaneous heap of papers and pens. 
I saw all this afterward. I believe it was 
a quatter of an hour before I could turn 
my eyes away from hers. I have never 
seen any other eyes like hers, They ap- 
pealed, as a child’s or a dog’s do; they 
commanded, as might those of an empress. 

** Shall I sweep up the dust, sir?” 
Curiosity had brought Jane back. I ac- 
ceded. I turned from her my portrait. 
I kept between her and the woman in the 
black velvet. When I was alone again I 
tore down ‘** The Trial of Lord William 
Russell,’’ and I put the picture of the 
woman in its strong ebony frame. 

Then I wrote to a frame-maker fora 
frame for my portrait. It had so long 
lived face to face with this beautiful witch 
that I had not the heart to banish it from 
her presence ; from which it will be per- 
ceived that I am by nature a somewhat 
sentimental person. 

The new frame came home, and I hung 
it opposite the fireplace. An exhaustive 
search ainong my aunt’s papers showed no 
explanation of the portrait of myself, no 
history of the portrait of the woman with 
the wonderful eyes. I only learned that 
all the old furniture together had come to 
my aunt at the death of my great-uncle, 
the head of the family ; and I should have 
concluded that the resemblance was only 
a family one, if every one who came in 
had not exclaimed at the ‘‘ speaking like- 
ness.”’ I adopted the ‘‘ fancy ball’’ ex- 
planation. 

And there, one might suppose, the mat- 
ter of the portraits ended. One might 
suppose it, that is, if there were not evi- 
dently a good deal more written here about 
it. However, to me, then, the matter 
seemed ended. 

I went to see Mildred ; invited her and 
her mother to come and stay with me. I 
rather avoided glancing at the picture in 
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the ebony frame. I could not forget, nor 
remember without singular emotion, the 
look in the eyes of that woman when mine 
first met them. I shrank from repeating 
that look. 

I reorganized the house somewhat, pre- 
paring for Mildred’s visit. I turned the 
dining-room into a drawing-room. I 
brought down much of the old-fashioned 
furniture, and, after a long day of arrang- 
ing and re-arranging, I sat down before 
the fire, and, lying back in a pleasant Jan- 
guor, 1 idly raised my eyes to the picture. 
I met her dark, deep, hazel eyes, and once 
more my gaze was held fixed as by astrong 
magic—the kind of fascination that keeps 
one sometimes staring for whole minutes 
into one’s own eyes in the glass. I gazed 
into her eyes, and felt my own dilate, 
pricked with a smart like the smart of 
tears, 

“IT wish,’’? I said, ‘‘ oh, how I wish 
you were a woman, and not a picture ! 
Come down! Ah, come down !’’ 

1 laughed at myself as 1 spoke ; but 
even as I laughed 1 held out my arms, 

I was not sleepy ; I was not drunk, | 
was as wide awake and as sober as ever 
was a man in this world, And yet, as I 
held out my arms, I saw the eyes of the 
picture dilate, her lips tremble—if I were 
to be hanged for saying it, it istrue. Her 
hands moved slightly, and a sort of flicker 
of a smile passed over her face. 

I sprang to my feet. ‘* This won’t 
do,’’ I said, still aloud. ‘* Firelight does 
play strange tricks. I'll have the lamp.”’ 

1 pulled myself together and made for 
the bell. My hand was on it, when I 
heard asound behind me, and turned—the 
bell still unrung. The fire had burned 
low, and the corners of the room were 
deeply shadowed ; but, surely, there—be- 
hind the tall worked chair—was something 
darker than a shadow. 

‘* | must face this out,’’ I said, “‘ or I 
shall never be able to face myself again.”’ 
J left the bell, I seized the poker, and bat- 
tered the dull coals to ablaze. Then I 
stepped back resolutely, and looked up at 
the picture. The ebony frame was empty ! 
From the shadow of the chair came a 
silken rustle, and out of the shadow the 
woman of the picture was coming—com- 
ing toward me. 

I hope I shall never again know a mo- 
ment of such blank and absolute terror as 
that. I could not have moved or spoken 
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to save my life. Either all the known 
laws of nature were nothing, or I was mad. 
I stood trembling, but, I am thankful to 
remember, I stood still, while the black 
velvet gown swept across the hearth-rug 
toward me. 

Next moment a hand touched me—a 
hand soft, warm, ard human—and a low 
voice said, ‘‘ You called me. Iam here.’’ 

At that touch and that voice the world 
seemed to give a sort of bewildering half- 
turn. I hardly know how to express it, 
but at once it seemed not awful—not even 
unusual—for portraits to become flesh— 
only most natural, most right, most un- 
speakably fortunate. 

I laid my hand on hers. 
her to my portrait. 
the firelight. 

** We are not strangers,’’ I said. 

** Oh, no, not strangers.’’ Those lumi- 
nous eyes were looking upinto mine—those 
red lips were nearme. With a passionate 
cry—a sense of having suddenly recovered 
life’s one great good, that had seemed 
wholly lost—I clasped her in my arms. 
She was no ghost—she was a woman— 
the only woman in the world. 

‘* How long,’’ I said, ‘‘ O love—how 
long since I lost you ?”’ 

She leaned back, hanging her full weight 
on the hands that were clasped behind my 
head. 

** How can I tell how long ? 
no time in hell,’’ she answered. 

It was not a dream. Ah, no—there are 
no such dreams, I wish to God there 
could be, When in dreams do I see her 
eyes, hear her voice, feel her lips against 
my cheek, hold her hands to my lips, as I 
did that night—the supreme night of my 
life? At first we hardly spoke. It 
seemed enough, 

after long grief and pain, 


To feel the arms of my true love 
Round me once again, 


* * * * * * 


It is very difficult to tell this story. 
There are no words to express the sense 
of glad reunion, the complete realization 
of every hope and dream of a life, that 
came upon me as [ sat with my hand in 
hers and looked into her eyes. 

How could it have been a dream, when 
I left her sitting in the straight backed 
chair, and went down to the kitchen to 
tell the maids I should want nothiug more 
—that I was busy, and did not wish to be 
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I looked from 


I could not see it in 
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disturbed ; when I fetched wood for the 
fire with my own hands, and, bringing it 
in, found her still sitting there—saw the 
little brown head turn as I entered, saw 
the love in her dear eyes ; when I threw 
myself at her feet and blessed the day I 
was born, since life had given me this # 

Not a thought of Mildred ; all the other 
things in my life were a dream—this, its 
one splendid reality. 

**[ am wondering,’ she said after 
awhile, when we had made such cheer 
each of the other as true lovers may after 
long parting—‘‘I am wondering how 
much you remember of our past.”’ 

‘* | remember nothing,’’ 1 said. ‘* Oh, 
my dear lady, my dear sweetheart—I re- 
member nothing but that I love you—that 
I have loved you all my life.’’ 

‘* You remember nothing—really noth- 
ing ?”’ 

‘* Only that I am yours ; that we have 
both suffered ; that— Tell me, my mis- 
tress dear, all that you remeimber. Ex- 
plain it all to me. Make me understand. 
And yet— No, I don’t want to under- 
stand. It is enongh that we are together.’’ 

If it was a dream, why have I never 
dreamed it again ? 

She leaned down toward me, her arm 
lay on my neck and drew my bead till it 
rested on her shoulder. ‘‘ 1 am a ghost, 
I suppose,’’ she said, laughing softly ; 
and her laughter stirred memories which I 
just grasped at, and just missed. ‘* But 
you and I know better, don’t we? I will 
tell you everything vou have forgotten. 
We loved each oth2r—ah ! no, you have 
not forgotten that—and when you came 
back from the war we were to be married. 
Our pictures were painted before you went 
away. You know I was more learned 
than women of that day. Dear one, when 
you were gone they said I was a witch. 
They tried me. They said I should be 
burned. Just because I had looked at 
the stars and had gained more knowledge 
than they, they must needs bind me toa 
stake and let me be eaten by the fire. 
And you far away !’’ 

Her whole body trembled and shrank. 
O love, what dream would have told me 
that my kisses would soothe even that 
memory ? 

‘‘The night before,” she went on, 
‘* the devil did come to me.I was inno- 
cent before—you know it, don’t you? 
And even then my siu was for you—for 
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y. u—because of the exceeding love I bore 
you. ‘The devil came, and I sold my soul 
to eternal flame. But 1 got a good price. 
I got the right to come back, through my 
picture (if any one looking at it wished for 
me), as long as my picture stayed in its 
ebony frame. That frame was not carved 
by man’s hand. I got the right to come 
back to you. Oh, my heart’s heart, and 
another thing [ won, which you shall hear 
anou. They burned me for a witch, they 
made me suffer hell on earth. Those 
faces, all crowding round, the crackling 
wood and the smell of the smoke—”’ 

** Oh, love ! no more—no more.”’ 

‘** When my mother sat that night be- 
fore my pictme she wept, and cried, 
‘Come back, my poor lost child!’ And 
I went to her, with glad leaps of heart. 
Dear, she shrank from me, she fled, she 
shrieked and moaned of ghosts, She had 
our pictures covered from sight and put 
again in the ebony frame. She had prom- 
ised me my picture should stay always 
there. Ah, throngh all these years your 
face was against mine.’’ 

She paused. 

** But the man you loved ?”’ 

‘*You came home. My picture was 
gone. They lied to you, and you married 
another woman ; but some day I knew 
you would walk the world again and that 
J should find you,’’ 

‘* The other gain ?”’ I asked. 

‘* The other gain,’’ she answered slow- 
ly, ‘“‘ I gave my soul for, It is this. If 
you also will give up your hopes of heaven 
I can remain a woman, I tan move in your 
world—lI can be your wife. Oh, my dear, 
after all these years, at last—at last.’’ 

‘* If I sacrifice my soul,’’ | said slowly, 
with no thought of the imbecility of such 
talk in our ‘‘ so-called nineteenth century”’ 
—‘‘if I sacrifice my soul, I win you? 
Why, love, it’s a contradiction in terms. 
You are my soul.”’ 

Her eyes looked straight into mine. 
Whatever might happen, whatever did 
happen, whatever may happen, our two 
souls in that moment met, and became 
one. 

‘*Then you choose—you deliberately 
choose—to give up your hopes of heaven 
for me, as 1 gave up mine for you ?”’ 

**T decline,” I said, ‘‘ to give up my 
hope of heaven on any terms, Tell me 
what I must do, that you and I may make 
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our own heaven herce—as now, my dear 
love.”’ 

‘* T will tell you to-morrow,”’ she said. 
‘* Be alone here to-morrow night—twelve 
is ghost’s time, isn’t it ?—and then 1 will 
come out of the picture and never go back 
to it. I shall live with you, and die, and 
be buried, and there will be an end of me. 
But we shal) live first, my heart’s heart.’’ 

1 laid my head on her knee. A strange 
drowsiness overcame me. Iolding her 
hand against my cheek, I Jost conscious- 
ness. When |] awoke the gray November 
dawn was glimmering, ghostlike, through 
the uncurtained window. My head was 
pillowed on my arm, which rested—I 
raised my head quickly—ah ! not on my 
lady’s knee, but on the needleworked 
cushion of the straight backed chair. I 
sprang to my feet. 1 was stiff with cold, 
and dazed with dieams, but I turned my 
eyes on the picture. There she sat, my 
lady, my dear love. I held out my arms, 
but the passionate cry I would have ut- 
tered died on my lips. She had said 
twelve o’clock. Her lightest word was 
my law. So I only stood in front of the 
picture and gazed into those gray-green 
eyes ti!l tears of passionate happiness 
filled my own. 

** Oh, my dear, my dear, how shall I 
pass the hours till I hold you again ?” 

No thought, then, of my whole life’s 
completion and consummation being a 
dream. 

I staggered up to my room, fell across 
my bed, and slept heavily and dreamless- 
ly. When I awoke it was high noon. 
Mildred and her mother were coming to 
lunch. 

I remembered, at one shock, Mildred‘s 
coming and her existence. 

Now, indeed, the dream began. 

With a penetrating sense of the futility 
of any action apart from her, I gave the 
necessary orders for the reception of my 
guests. When Mildred and her mother 
came I received them with cordiality ; but 
my genial phrases all seemed to be some 
one else’s, My voice sounded like an 
echo ; my heart was other where. 

Still, the situation was not intolerable 
until the hour when afternoon tea was 
served in the drawing-room, Mildred 
and her mother kept the conversational 
pot boiling with a profusion of genteel 
commonplaces, and 1 bore it, as one can 
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bear mild purgatories when one is in sight 
of heaven. I looked up at my sweet- 
heart in the ebony frame, and I felt that 
anything that might happen, any irre- 
sponsibie imbecility, any bathos of bore- 
dom, was nothing, if, after it all, she came 
to me again. 

And yet, when Mildred, too, looked at 
the portrait, and said, ‘‘ Whata fine lady ! 
One of your flames, Mr. Devigne?’’ I 
had a sickening sense of impotent irrita- 
tion, which became absolute torture when 
Mildred —how could I ever have admired 
that chocolate-box barmaid style of pretti- 
ncss ?/—threw herself into the high-backed 
chair, covering the needlework with her 
ridiculous flounces, and added, ‘‘ Silence 
gives consent ! Who is it, Mr. Devigne ? 
Tell us all about her : I am sure she has a 
story.”’ 

Poor little Mildred, sitting there smil- 
ing, serene in her confidence that her every 
word charmed me—sitting there with her 
rather piached waist, her rather tight 
boots, her rather vulgar voice—sitting in 
the chair where my dear lady had sat when 
she told me her story! I could not bear 
it. 

** Don’t sit there,’’ I said ; ‘‘ it’s not 
comfortable !’’ 

But the gitl would not be warned. 
With a laugh that set every nerve in my 
body vibrating with annoyance, she said, 
‘Oh, dear! mustn’t I even sit in the 
same chair as your black velvet woman ?”’ 

I Jooked at the chair in the picture. It 
was the same ; and in her chair Mildred 
was sitting. Then a horrible sense of the 
reality of Mildred came upon me. Was 
all this a reality after all? But for fortu- 
nate chance might Mildred have occupied, 
not only her chair, but ber place in my 
life? I rose. 

‘IT hope you won’t think me very 
rude,’’ I said ; ‘* but I am obliged to go 
out.”’ 

I forget what appointment I alleged. 
The lie came readily enough. 

I faced Mildred’s pouts with the hope 
that she and her mother would not wait 
dinner for me. I fled. In another min. 
ute I was safe, alone, under the chill, 
cloudy autumn sky—free to think, think, 
think of my dear lady. 

I walked for hours along streets and 
squares ; I lived over again and again 
every look, word, and hand-touch—every 
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kiss; I was 
happy. 

Mildred was uttetly forgotten : my lady 
of the ebony frame filled ny heait and 
soul and spirits. 

As I heard eleven boom through the 
fog, I turned, and went home. 

When I got to my street, I found a 
crowd surging through it, a strong red 


completely, unspeakably 


light filling the air. 


A house was on fire! Mine ! 

I elbowed my way through the crowd. 

The picture of my lady—that, at least, 
I could save ! 

As I sprang up the steps, I saw, as in a 
dream—yes, al] this was real/y dream-like 
—I saw Mildred leaning out of the first 
floor window, wringing her hands. 

‘* Come back, sir,’’ cried a fireman ; 
‘*we’ll get the young lady out right 
enough.’’ 

But my lady? I went on up the stairs, 
cracking, smoking, and as hot as hell, to 
the room where her picture was, Strange 
to say, I only felt that the picture was a 
thing we should like to look on through 
the long glad wedded life that was to be 
ours. I never thought of it as being one 
with her, 

As I reached the first floor I felt arms 
round my neck. The smoke was too 
thick for me to distinguish features. 

‘*Save me!’’ a voice whispered. I 
clasped a figure in my arms, and, with a 
strange dis-ease, bore it down the shaking 
stairs and out into safety. It was Mii- 
dred. I knew that directly I clasped her. 

‘* Stand back,’’ cried the crowd. 

‘* Every one’s safe,’’ cried a fireman. 

The flames leaped from every window. 
The sky grew redder and redder. I 
sprang from the hands that would have 
held me. I leaped up the steps. I 
crawled up the stairs. Suddenly the 
whole horror of the situation came on 
me. ‘‘ As long as my picture remains in 
the ebony frame.’’? What if picture and 
frame perished together ? 

I fought with the fire, and with my own 
choking inability to fight with it. I 
pushed on, I must save my picture. I 
reached the drawing-room. 

As I sprang in I saw my lady—I swear 
it—through the smoke and the flames, — 
hold out her arms to me—to me—who 
came too date to save her, and to save my 
own life’s joy. I never saw her again. 
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Before I could reach her, or ery out to 
her, I felt the floor yield beneath my feet, 
and fell into the fiery hell below. 

* * * * %* * 

IJow did they save me? What does 
that matter? They saved me somehow— 
curse them. Every stick of my aunt’s 
furniture was destroyed. My friends 
pointed out that, as the furniture was 
heavily insured, the carelessness of a 
nightly-studious housemaid had done me 
no harm. 

No harm ! 

That was how I won and lost my only 
love. 
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I deny, with all my soul in the denial, 
that it was adream. There are no such 
dreams, Dreams of longing and pain 
there are in plenty, but dreams of com- 
plete, of unspeakable happiness — ah, 
no—it is the rest of life that is the 
dream. 

But if I think that, why have I married 
Mildred, and grown stcut and dull and 
prosperous ? 

1 tell you it is all thts that isthe dream ; 
my dear lady only is the reality. And 
what does it matter what one does ina 
dream ?—Longman’s Magazine. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S LATEST BOOK. 


New Fracments, By John Tyndall, F.R.S, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Tyndall shares with Huxley the honor of 
being, among the leading original scientific in- 
vestigators of the time, the most fascinating 
of expositors. This is due to the possession 
of a marked literary faculty and a clear sense 
of the value of style. The kind of imagina- 
tion which helps to make a man a discoverer 
in science is by no means the same which 
lends vigor and vivacity to verbal expression, 
but in such a man as Tyndall we have both, 
He was brought up at the feet of Michael Far- 
aday, himself one of the most brilliant of 
lecturers—Paul at the feet of Gamaliel—and 
aside from his own native intellectual drift, 
he learned the lesson from his gifted master 
which he has bettered in his own books and 
lectures, The present collection of essays 
consists of various addresses and lectures of 
occasion and contributions to magazines and 
reviews for the last ten years, similar to an 
earlier volume inscopeandname. The chap- 
ters to which we think the general reader will 
turn with the most interest are the semi- 
biographical studies of Count Rumford, 
Tnomas Young, Louis Pasteur, and Thomas 
Carlyle, the last consisting of as fascinating 
and brilliant gossip as one will often meet. 
It certainly sheds a different light on the great 
Scotchman from that which is generally 
thrown on him by hisintimates, Let us glance 
first-at Count Rumford, one of the most 
picturesque personalities in the history of sci- 
ence, and the man to whom the great doctrine 
of the correlation and conservation of forces, 
which underlies the whole modern scientific 
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fabric, owes its earliest expression in any sys- 
tematic form, 

Count Rumford (Benjamin Thompson) was 
an American, born in Woburn, Mass,, in 1753. 
He was self-made in education, and at the age 
of nineteen married a widow of wealth older 
than himself, He was madea major of militia 
by the royal governor of New Hampshire, 
At the outbreak of the Revolution he adhered 
to the Tory side and took active part in mili- 
tary operations, though he was for a time also 
in the employment of the English Department 
of State for the Colonies. Subsequently he 
entered the service of the Elector of Bavaria, 
and soon became the most important person- 
age in that State. He was raised to the high- 
est rank in both the military and civil régimes 
of Bavaria, made acount, and was of incalcu- 
lable service in that he instituted reforms 
which revolutionized the social and industrial 
conditions of the country ; and as a statesman 
and diplomat he accomplished results which 
made his name one of the most honored in 
Bavarian records, As a scientist he was in- 
defatigable in his experiments and observa- 
tions in spite of the pressure on his time 
caused by public affairs. The subjects in 
which he mainly interested himself were heat, 
light, and the strength of materials, as his 
researches always looked toa practical end, 
The doctrine of the correlation of forces was 
clearly announced by him as a result of ex- 
periments in the boring of cannon, in which 
he made great improvements ; and he also 
practically established the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, though the labors of later students 
have in some measure revised his conclusions, 
Count Rumford established the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, of which Tyndall has 
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been such a latter-day ornament, and founded 
a professorship in Harvard College. He 
resided in France for a time also, and married 
the widow of the great Lavoisier as a second 
wife, a union full of discomfort, at least on 
one side, as long as the ill-assorted couple 
lived together. Each had been accustomed 
to absolute independence, and neither would 
yield to the other. Count Rumford's career 
was in many respects as remarkable as that 
of Benjamin Franklin, in his devotion to the 
practical as well as the theoretical side of sci- 
ence and the success with which he turned his 
powerful mind to other labors, He dis- 
tinguished himself as statesman, diplomat, and 
soldier ; was an adept in physical exercises, 
and was of remarkable beauty of person, He 
was elected to the Institute and the Academy 
of Sciences in France, Tyndall gives usa very 
clear and vivacious summary of Count Rum- 
ford’s life and labors, an estimate for which 
he is well fitted, as his own work has been 
crowned with its highest laurels in the very 
directions where Rumford’s success was so 
notable. 

Thomas Young’s greatness is not even to- 
day fully recognized, except. by scientific 
students, Itis doubtful whether any English- 
man since Newton has possessed an intellect 
of such varied energies and fitness for scientific 
work. From his earliest childhood he mas- 
tered every subject he attacked —and their 
name was legion—with an ease that seemed 
like child's play. After seven years spent in 
private study, he studied medicine in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Géttingen, and also was grad- 
uated at Cambridge as a matter of form, in 
spite of the fact that he was perfectly compe- 
tent to teach most of his professors, At the 
age of twenty-eight he was made professor of 
natural philosophy at the Royal Institution, 
though he soon resigned, as he was not at- 
tractive as an expositor, In 1800 he an- 
nounced the discovery of the law of interfer- 
ence of light, which contributed mainly to the 
establishment of the undulatory theory. He 
conducted the Nautical Almanac for many 
years, was foreign secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety, and was a» member of the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Admiralty, A bitter and unjust 
attack by Lord Brougham, in the Hdinburgh 
Review, on Young as a scientific discoverer, 
strange to say, clouded his fame for many 
years. It was not till the same facts and laws 
were reannounced by Fresnel thirteen years 
later that the pall was lifted from his splendid 
genius in public estimation, though men of 
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science knew his pre-eminence, Sir John 
Herschel said : ‘‘ The discovery of the law of 
interference of light has proved the key to all 
the most puzzling properties of light, which 
would alone have sufficed to place its author 
in the highest rank of scientific immortality, 
even were his other almost innumerable claims 
to such a distinction disregarded.” Helm- 
holtz says: “ His mind was one of the most 
profound that the world ever produced, but 
he had the misfortune to be too much in ad- 
vance of his age. He excited the wonder of 
his contemporaries, who, however, were unable 
to rise to the heights at which his daring intel- 
lect was accustomed to soar.’’ In questions 
of scholarship and criticism aside from sci- 
ence, Dr, Young displayed equal genius, 
Among other things -he turned his attention 
to deciphering the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
The discovery of the Rosetta stone in 1799 
furnished the original clus, This, it need 
scarcely be said, had three inscriptions: one 
in Greek, one in the Enchorial or Demotic 
(the mode of writing used by the common 
people of ancient Egypt), the other in the 
sacred or hieroglyphic characters, All the in- 
scriptions were more or less mutilated and 
effaced. Copies of these came into Dr. 
Young's possession in 1814, Already a brill- 
iant Orientalist in his mastery over the 
languages and learning of the East, the fasci- 
nating problem took possession of Dr. Young, 
Starting on the assumption that the same 
meaning was hidden in the three inscriptions, 
he subjected the question to his keen powers 
of analysis. In 1816 Dr. Young announced 
that he had fully established the fact that the 
“‘Enchorial’’ characters could not be read 
into modern Coptic, and that the letters were 
derived from the hieroglyphic characters by a 
natural degradation of form inseparable 
from ignorant and careless writing. This re- 
lationship between the two inscriptions, which 
were mysterious, formed the foundation on 
which subsequent success was built. By 
comparison with a number of papyrus manu- 
scripts which dealt with the same text, Dr. 
Young, in 1816, clearly traced the gradual de- 
parture from the original hieroglyphics. He 
succeeded in determining about one hundred 
of the mutilated hieroglyphic characters by a 
wonderful exercise of analysis and synthesis. 
These proved that many simple objects were 
represented by their actual delineations ; 
secondly, that many other objects represented 
graphically were used in a figurative sense 
only, while a great number of the symbols in 
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frequent use could be considered as the 
pictures of no existing objects whatsoever ; 
thirdly, that a dual was represented by a sim- 
ple repetition of a character, a plural by three 
characters, or, more commonly, three lines or 
bars attached to the character ; fourthly, that 
definite numbers were expressed by dashes for 
units and by arches, either round or square, 
for tens ; fifthly, that all hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions were read from front to rear, as the ob- 
jects naturally followed each other ; sixthly, 
that proper names were included by the oval 
ring, or border, or cartouch ; and seventhly, 
that the name of Ptolemy alone existed on the 
pillar, having only been completely identified 
by the analysis of the Etichorial inscription. 
Not one of those particulars had ever been dis- 
covered or placed on record at the time Dr. 
Young announced them. By further analysis 
of the most brilliant and ingenious character, 
which amounted to practical reconstruction of 
an unknown language, he succeeded in discov- 
ering the meaning of nearly all the “ Enchorial” 
words. After his successful comparison of the 
Greek text with the “ Enchorial ’’ he began his 
comparison of the latter with the hieroglyphic. 
Although half of the lines of the hieroglyphics 
were obliterated and the rest defaced, Dr. 
Young managed to decipher fully those which 
remained, and to announce the general law of 
structure on which they were based, This 
was made known to the world in 1817. 

Champollion, the French scholar, who had 
been at work on the same problem, announced 
in 1821 some of the less complex of the discov- 
eries made known by Young four years before 
as original, without mentioning Young’s name, 
though he had been in correspondence with 
the latter. The next year he published a let- 
ter in which he pushed forward into the very 
recesses of the sanctuary reached by Young at 
an earlier date, The facis leave no question 
that, as late as the year 1821, Champollion 
had made no substantial progress in raising the 
mysterious veil from old Egyptian literature, 
and that not till Young’s article in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica came to his eye did he 
start on the right track which led him onward 
to many most brilliant and interesting results, 
Yet Champollion is commonly referred to as 
the wizard who deciphered the mystery which 
had baffled many centuries, while Young’s part 
in the matter seems to be known only to the 
few. 

Professor Tyndall gives a very fascinating 
résumé of the Young-Champollion controversy, 
which raged bitterly at thetime. And though 
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bis sympathies are clearly with his country- 
man, he gives full credit to Champollion’s great 
gifts. It was Young who found the key to the 
hieroglyphics, but the Frenchman was the more 
successful in applying it to unlocking the 
treasures of the Egyptian monuments, for 
Young diedin 1829. Few men have ever heen 
so eminent in nearly every department of learn- 
ing. We have left ourselves but litile space to 
refer to the other essays in this most agreeable 
volume. But readers will speedily discover 
that they are nobly worth ransacking. A 
writer who can make abstruse matters so clear, 
and clothe his expositions with all the charm of 
a vivacious style, bringing home the spoils of 
scholarship to the every-day reader,is little less 
valuable to humanity than he who makes orig- 
inal and profound researches, yet in this case 
their names are spelled with the same letters. 


TWO ANCIENT PEOPLES. 


Lire in AncteNT Eqyrpt anp Assyria. From 
the French of G. Maspéro. With One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-eight Engravings. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co, 


Among scholars in Oriental archeology the 
name of Maspéro stands with the first. As 
an Egyptologist his rank among the recent 
students of ancient life onthe Nile can scarce- 
ly be matched ; and although his reputation 
in cuneiform researches is not as great, his 
learning seems to have found a field in nearly 
every branch of Oriental study. The intimate 
connection between Assyria and Egypt in an- 
cient times, indeed, scarcely permits the mod- 
ern archeologist who makes a specially of 
either to be less than a master in both, M., 
Maspéro is very conscious how repellent to 
nine out of ten the more severe and formal 
studies in history are ; and what interest is 
given by a vivid pictorial account, which pre- 
sents historic facts vitalized by life, and made 
dramatic by the appeal to the: fancy, which 
comes of presenting concrete figures in a con- 
secutivestory, He would be less than a French- 
man if he lacked the deftness which could do 
this with some measure of skill. In his pic- 
ture of Egyptian life he has chosen that epoch 
of which the fullest account is given on the 
monuments, For the reader must always bear 
in mind that the sources of information about 
ancient Egypt are not so much in the papyri 
or written records as in the innumerable ruins 
of temples, obelisks, etc., on which are cut 
inscriptions in hieruglyphics—such, for exam- 
ple, as the Obelisk in Central Park, New York, 
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or that on the Thames Embankment, London. 
Many of these, too, contain elaborate illustra- 
tive pictures, Similarly the Assyrian end 
Babylonian records are found inscribed on 
bricks or cut into the living rock, thus making 
their books almost indestructible. 

The Egyptian epoch studied is that of 
Rameses II., known to the Greeks as Sesostris, 
the great oppressor of the Hebrews in the Exo- 
dus account, and the father of Menephthah, 
under whom the Israelites went out from 
Egypt. It was at this time that the nation 
had reached its greatest pitch of power and 
civilization (about 1400 Bc.). On his head 
were united the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. It is worth while saying, in passing, 
that the Egypto-Israelitish tragedy is not no- 
ticed on the monuments, and that there is ex- 
cellent reason to suppose that Menephthah 
lived for many long years afterward. Indeed, 
there is but little trace, except by inference, 
of the life of the Hebrew race in Egypt. 
Rameses was one of the greatest conquerors of 
ancient times, and his conquests extended 
over nearly the whole of Western Asia, In 
indicating the character and method of M, 
Maspéro’s book, we can do scarcely better 
than to quote from the author's preface : 


‘*T have acted like those conscientious trav- 
ellers who do not like to enter a new country 
without some preparation, who study its cus- 
toms and lauguage before they start ; then I 
journeyed —at least I believe so—two or three 
thousand years back, away from our present 
era. Once there, I endeavored to see as well 
and as much as possible. I walked through 
the streets of the city, glanced through the 
half-open doors, peered into the shops, noted 
down the remarks of the populace that I 
chanced to overhear, Some famished masons 
went on strike, I followed them to the house 
of the Court of Thebes, A funeral passed 
with a great clamor ; I accompanied the dead 
man to his tomb, und learned the chances of 
life granted to him in the other world, A 
marriage was being celebrated ; I took advan- 
tage of the facility with which Orientals open 
their houses on festival days to be present, at 
a distance, during the reading of the contract. 
When Pharaoh or the King of Nineveh, passed 
by, I joined the loungers that followed him to 
the temple, the place, or the hunting field ; 
when custom and etiquette prevented me from 
entering, I penetrated in spirit by conversa- 
tion or in the text. I have read upon a clay 
cylinder the prayer which Assurbanipal ad- 
dressed to Ishtar in an hour of anguish ; an im- 
portant and loqnacious scribe has related to 
me the travels of an Egyptian soldier in 
Syria ; twenty bas-reliefs have enabled me to 
be present without danger at the wars of the 
ancient world; at the recruitment of its 
armies, at their marches, their evolutions ; 
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have shown me by what energetic efforts 
Rameses II, triumphed over the Kheta (the 
Hittites of the Bible), and how an Assyrian 
general prepared to attack a city.’’ 


The Assyrian period chosen is that of Assur- 
bauipal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, which 
corresponds closely to the other as the most 
splendid epoch in the history of Nineveh, 
though the Ninevite power was already begin- 
ning to totter to its fall. What is said of 
Nineveh and Assyria will very well stand for 
the kindred people of Babylonia, which alter- 
nated with the other in the leadership of the 
Chaldean races, though the Babylonians pos. 
sessed more soft and humane traits than their 
fierce brethren of Assyria. Assurbanipal, the 
son of the great warrior King, Sargon, was 
the grande monarque of Assyria. He was am- 
bitious, luxurious, and the munificent patron 
of literature and art. His Court set the exam- 
ple of costly magnificence and of cultivated 
luxury, and learning and literature flourished 
at their highest. Probably no people in history 
united so much which was savage and fero- 
cious with a high degree of intellectual taste 
and refinement. M. Maspéro, in those real- 
istic sketches in which he recreates the famil- 
iar life of dead nations, shows no little of that 
imaginative and artistic power which is ordi- 
narily found only in the trained writer of fic- 
tion, That he has kept close to historical ac- 
curacy those atall familiar with the researches 
of scholars will at once perceive. To young 
people beginning their studies of ancient his- 
tory such a fascinating book as this will be of 
much value ; and the general reader will also 
discover that peoples so far away from us as 
Egypt and Assyria may be endowed with some- 
thing of the interest which we associate with 
the life of to-day. Man is pretty much the 
same inehis essential characteristics, whether 
he lived eighteen centuries before, or eighteen 
centuries after Christ, The book is elaborate- 
ly illustrated with pictures after reliefs on the 
monuments and drawings on the brick books, 
which have been exhumed on the site of 
Nineveb, 


OLD ENGLISH WRITERS. 


We Lts or Eneuisu. By Isaac Bassett Choate, 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


Any reader who has dipped even casually 
into English literature of the past needs 
searccly to be told that many obscure writers, 
now scarcely remembered even by name, except 
by the few, not only contributed greatly to the 
treasures of our language, but are well worth 
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a resurrection, even for those mostly interest- 
ed in things of the present. Many isolated 
passages from these old worthies have descend- 
ed to us like flies embedded in amber, and 
have become current coin. Mr, Choate had a 
happy thought in supposing that brief sketches 
of them, with a critical estimate of their 
literary worth, would be a welcome com- 
pendium. So we have some forty terse but 
judicious essays compacted in a book of three 
hundred pages. Mr. Choate introduces his 
work Ly calling attention to the fact that even 
prior to the day of Chaucer, called ‘‘ the fa- 
ther of English poetry,” the art of poetic ex- 
pression had taken noteworthy form, instanc- 
ing Thomas of Ercildoune (‘‘ The Rhymer’’) 
and John Barbour, also a Scottish poet, Con- 
temporary with Chaucer was William Lang- 
land, the author of ‘* Piers Plowman’s Vision,” 
a satiric poem of great power; and ‘‘ John 
Ball,’’ both sympathetic with the peasant class 
in their struggles with the upper ranks of so- 
ciety—a contest which has never ceased to 
rage in English history. Ball’s political and 
social creed was summed up, or, rather, indi- 
cated, in the lines afterward quoted by Shake- 
speare : 


‘* When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


In spite, however, of the sporadic examples 
of genius, we do not discover indications of 
efflorescence till we reach the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, The tremendous 
forces which shook European society, con- 
current with such facts as the Reformation in 
Germany, the invention of movable types in 
printing, and the discovery of America, had 
no less effect on literature, and more especially 
English literature, than on other tendencies 
of human effort. In such poetsas Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and Howard of Surrey we see something 
of the lyrical freedom and richness which was 
so splendidly developed in the Elizabethan 
age ; in the prose of Sir Thomas More a flexi- 
bility and strength indicating a noble sense of 
the value of form in giving permanent value 
to thought. It was not, however, till the time 
of Elizabeth that the wonderful chorus of Eng- 
lish song burst forth with a splendor that 
made the period one of the greatest land- 
marks in intellectual history. Our author, in 
touching on this epoch, finds himself neces- 
sarily excluded from reviewing such giants as 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Bacon. It is 
rather to the lesser lights that he draws atten- 
tion ; those men who revolved as brilliant 
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satellites about the central suns. George 
Chapman was a dramatist whose fire and orig- 
inality deserve recognition even to-day, when 
he is only remembered as the author of a 
noble translation of the “Iliad” of Homer. His 
genius is well indicated in such a passage as 
this from ‘‘ The Gentleman Usher’’ : 


*« Thus as the lion lies before his den, 

Guarding his whelps and strckes his care- 
less limbs ; 

And when the panther, fox, or wolf comes 
near, 

He never deigns to rise to fright them 
hence ; 

But only puts forth gne of his stern paws 

And keeps his dear whelps safe as in a 
hutch, 

So I present his person and keep mine,’’ 


By such critics as Charles Lamb and Swin- 
burne, Chapman has been placed in a very high 
rank. But of all the lesser poets of the period, 
we think that Michael Drayton is one of the 
least known and most undeservedly so, He 
was greatly admired by his own contempora- 
ries, and his ‘‘ Poly-Olbion’’ was a work not 
only thoroughly English, but marked with fre- 
quent passages of much beauty and fire. 
These relate to the great enterprises which 
then inspired the English mind and caused 
Englishmen to make such shining history in 
their gigantic fight with Spain, both in the 
Old and the New worlds. Mr, Choate very 
properly remarks that ‘‘ a taste of the quality 
of Drayton’s lyric verse cannot but excite a 
longing for more,” Take, for example, “ The 
Ballad of Agincourt ;’’ Campbell or Tennyson 
never wrote a nobler lyric. Indeed, we see at 
once where the poet-laureate drew his in- 
spiration for ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,” not only in the metre, but almost in the 
very turn of expression. Two stanzas suffice 
to show this clearly : 


‘* They now to fight have gone ; 

Armor on armor shone, 

Drum now to drum did groan, — 
To hear was to wonder. 

That with the cries they make 

The very earth did shake ; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder, 


‘* Upon St, Crispin’s Day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 

To England to carry. 
Oh! when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry.”’ 


author sketches with keen appreciation 
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such poets as Greene, Daniel, Sylvester, 
Cyri] Tourneur, Middleton, Marston, Hey- 
wood, Taylor, Massinger, and Christopher 
Marlowe, whose ‘‘ Mighty Line’’ strikes a note, 
only less sonorous than that of Shakespeare 
at times. Marlowe’s great genius wrought 
some imperishable work, Had he not abused 
that genius and died before his prime, we can 
scarcely fancy to what he might not have at- 
tained short of an absolute rivalry with Shake- 
speare himself, His “‘ Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus” is in many ways a finer piece of 
dramatic workmanship, though far more nar- 
row in scope and suggestion than Goethe’s 
masterpiece. What can be better, for exam- 
ple, than this : 
Fuust ; ‘‘ Where are you damned ?’’ 
Mephistopheles ; ‘* In hell.” 
Faust: ‘“‘ How comes it, then, that thou art 
out of hell ?” 
Mephistopheles ; ‘‘ Why, this is hell, nor am I 
out of it. 
Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand hells 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 
Oh, Faustus ! leave those frivolous demands, 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul.”’ 


We see where Milton derived his much-ad- 
mired line, ‘‘ Which way I fly is hell,” and 
much of the material of his great satanic epic. 
Robert Herrick and James Shirley, though 
born at the close of the Elizabethan period, 
belong to a later poetic development. Shir- 
ley was a dramatist as well as a lyrist, and of 
unquestionable genius ; but two closing lines 
of one of his songs are now the only ones 
commonly linked with his memory : 

“‘ Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust,” 

Mr. Choate has done his work in a spirit 
which indicates a labor of love, and has given 
us a good deal of discriminating criticism in 
compact space. In calling attention to so 
many of the forgotten great who helped to 
build up the noble fabric of English literature, 
he has done yeoman's service, 


A PROSE POEM. 


Tue Story oF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, WHICH 
HAS BEEN ALSO CALLED THE LAND OF THE 
Livinc Men, oR THE ACRE OF THE UNDby- 
inc, By William Morris, Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 


When Mr. William Morris turns from his 
socialistic fad to disport his genius in the 
green pastures of pure literature, he is little 
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short of delightful Perversities of opinion 
then drop from him like the ill-fitting garments 
of a tramp, and the freshness and beauty 
of his imagination spin right royal ‘‘ sing- 
ing robes’’ for him. Mr. Morris scarcely be- 
longs to this morbid, reflective, introspective, 
self-tormenting age, forever inquiring about 
the why and wherefore of things, The sad- 
ness of modern intellectualism is as alien to 
him as it would have been to Chaucer, the in- 
heritance of whose magic mantle seems to lift 
his poetic fancies to a fellowship in the en- 
chantment of that May morning of English 
song. It is true that the ‘‘ Story of the Glit- 
ering Plain’’ is not technically cast in the 
mould of verse. The expression in archaic 
prose—archaic, however, but slightly in the 
choice of words, and essentially in form—is 
so full of the mastership of art, so quickened 
by the thrill of sympathy and the zest of an 
abounding life, that it scarcely needs the em- 
bodiment of verse to shape and reveal the 
inner spirit of the poet. While we may miss 
the swing and exaltation of measure which 
make ‘‘ Jason,’’ ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,” and 
‘** The Story of the Volsungs’’ ring with music 
such as an old harper would have swept from 
his strings before a throng of armor-clad men ; 
there is a fire in these prose-cadences, an 
arrowy swiftness and directness of movement 
which give the same sort of tingle to the 
blood, Let those who think such words too 
strong read the adventures of Hallblithe and 
humbly recant. He whostumbles on the boon 
of a really joyous hour in this age of melan- 
choly may well be thankful. It is because 
Morris preaches an ancient gospel, and isa 
revivalist of that spirit which spills over like 
a full goblet with the sheer delight of living, 
that a draught of him is so refreshing in con- 
trast*with the sordid tragedy and wretched- 
ness, the deliberate sinfulness and vice, prod- 
ucts of the head rather than of the blood, 
which fiction nowadays is compelled to weave 
into its web to be true to contemporary men 
and women, Delightful as Tennyson’s 
‘‘Tdylls’’ are, the modern spirit lurks in every 
line under the names of Sir Lancelot, King 
Arthur, Geraint, Guinevere, Enid, and the 
whole shining picture gallery, William Mor- 
ris recreates the form and atmosphere of a 
dead past in a transformation scene far be- 
yond the theatric. For the moment there is 
almost as much vividness in the world of illu- 
sion as Mephistopheles charmed Faust with in 
the ‘‘Helena,’’ To be able to break loose 
from the ground-hold of modern life and speed 
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mythward with so swift and sure a flight shows 
us that it is not impossible for some even now 
to reach that airy paradise : 
‘Somewhat southward toward the noon 
Whence lies a way up to the moon, 


And thence the faerie can as soon 
Pass to the earth below it.” 


We all remember how the poet seeks and finds 
this country in ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.’’ He 
takes with him a waft of cool breezes from his 
Eden on his present journey to the land of 
the Glittering Plain. To be sure there is 
much laying-to with cold steel, much hot 
love-making, banqueting, and quaffing of foam- 
ing mead-horns, but all these are excellent in 
their way and not to be ashamed of, in fairy- 
land or out of it. 

A maiden called the Hostage, playing on the 
beach of Cleveland-by-the-Sea with her girl 
mates, is carried away by pirate ravishers, 
Her lover, Hallblithe, a warrior of the kindred 
of the Raven, hies him to the shore in pur- 
suit, and finds naught but a small skiff with a 
brawny, hard visaged boatman apparently in 
waiting. The Puny Fox—for so he is called 
—is equally ready to draw blade or clasp 
hands, but they finally strike a truce and set 
sail in search of the pirate galley. So Hall- 
blithe reaches the Isle of Ransom, the home 
of the Puny Fox’s robber kindred, the Rav- 
agersof theSea, There is no tiace of the Hos- 
tage, however ; and in the various trials Hall- 
blithe is put to he hears his sword singing 
in his scabbard and nestling very warm to the 
clutch in its itch to be out and at work. But 
the hero knows that craft is better, and keeps 
cool through his various adventures, An aged 
Ravager, of the blood of the chiefs —the Sea 
Eagle yclept—has a warning of his thin blood 
for the youth, and conscripts him as a fellow- 
passenger on a voyage to the Land of the Glit- 
tering Plain, The monarch thereof, we are 
informed, is in some sort of strange way the 
over-king, whose mandates are binding on the 
Ravagers, and to his country, a land of eternal 
Youth and Love and Rapture, mortals are some- 
times permitted to journey and become re- 
juvenated. ‘The ancient Sea Eagle, on arriv- 
ing, is promptly transformed to the beauty 
and vigor of thirty, and the performances he 
goes through with a certain lovely nymph of 
this magic country with no unnecessary delay, 
are not altogether such as consort with strait- 
laced modesty on so short an acquaintance, 
The Sea Eagle feels his oats, to use a modern 
phrase, and recommends Haullblithe to go and 
do likewise ; an urging whereto more than 
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one willing and comely damsel would be an 
accomplice, But the warrior of the Raven 
is true to his mortal sweetheart, and will have 
none of these Alcinas, although they are of 
ravishing loveliness. The king receives the 
strange youth most graviously, and promptly 
gives him a hint that, in searching for his lost 
love, he might go further and fare worse than 
go to see the king’s own daughter, the peerless 
princess of the land. It seems that the royal 
lady had become enamored of Hallblithe in 
her dreams, and that the accommodating 
parent had ‘‘ put up a job,’’ so to speak, on 
the warrior, to beguile him to the Land of the 
Glittering Plain, The ravishing of the Host- 
age from home and lover, and the sundry and 
divers performances of the Ravagers had been 
tricks of the royal diplomat. Hallblithe, who 
is a most virtuous and faithful youth, where- 
fore the frisky Sea Eagle finds occasion to poke 
no end of fun at him, shows a front of brass 
to all feminine allurement, and the Undying 
King tells him politely but plainly that he 
must have done witb such folly, or it will be 
the worse for him, The young warrior makes 
a desperate but futile attempt to escape, and 
at last builds a boat—for he isan accomplished 
shipwright, and can hew doughtily with the 
adze as well as with the broadsword. So he 
plies sail and oar one day, much to the sorrow 
of a train of weeping nymphs, though they 
had long since given him up as proof against 
their arts, and in due time arrives again at the 
Isle of Ransom. Here he has the help of the 
Pany Fox in various hard fighting adventures, 
in which he shows himself a right dour hero 
and stark swordsman. In the end he finds 
that the Hostage has been hidden there all the 
time, and his constancy and courage so win 
on Erne, the great chief, that they go through 
the rite of blood-brotherhood, and the Hostage 
is returned to his faithful arms, He is feasted 
and féted, and in spite of surly opposition on 
the part of certain Ravagers, which causes 
some very pretty sword clashing to come 
about, he and his bride are borne seaward for 
home in a brave galley, taking the worthy but 
ill-favored Puny Fox with him as squire. 

All this may seem to the Philistine critic, 
who takes life very seriously, as rabbish ; a 
fairy story only fit for children, whereat the 
world, interested in Ellsmerean and Grievous 
novels, should turn up its nose, Be it so, 
*Twere well if grown people could sometimes 
be a little more like children, In the mean 
while, those of us who have not yet lost our 
relish for fairy stories, may well take joy in the 
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sinewy, beautiful, and perfect English in which 
the poet has embodied his picture of the fan- 
cies of a more primitive age. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE. 


Tue Horse, A Strupy in Natura History, 
(Modern Science Series,) By William Henry 
Flower, C.B., D.C.L., Sc.D., F.R.S., Pres. 
Z.8., ete.; Director of the British Natural 
History Museum, etc. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


The horse, the ass, the ox, and dog are the 
animals most closely associuted with the prog- 
ress of the human race. But however closely 
the dog may stand related to the affections of 
his master, there can be no question that the 
others, specially the horse, have been vastly 
more important in the economic uses which 
have contributed to the well-being of man, 
Uniting the qualities of speed, strength, and 
docility in the maximum degree, his alliance 
with man dates back tothe earliest recorded 
days of barbarism. Horses still exist in the 
wild state to-day in northern Asia and 
America, the descendants, however, of a do- 
mesticated animal, Itis probable, almost cer- 
tain, that he exists nowhere in his original 
character, though it is supposed that he orig- 
inated in his present form in northern Africa 
or in Asia, Yet there is no doubt of the 
former existence of the animal on the Ameri- 
can continent at the same time with the exist- 
ence of the mammoth, and that man was 
probably eventhen his companion, We shall 
see further on, too, that the most interesting 
fossil progenitors of the horse in the descent 
of species have been contributed to science by 
the New World, 

The nearest relations of the horse, outside 
of his own genus, among existing animals, are 
the tapir and the rhinoceros, Diiferent as 
these creatures are to-day, their history, as 
traced back in the fragments and fossils of 
former ages, shows a distinction continually 
less marked till they blend, if not in one com- 
mon ancestor, at least in forms closely alike 
in all essentials. The remains which trace the 
geological genealogy of the horse, though ex- 
istent in Europe, are found in a greater state 
of completeness in the lower strata of the 
great lacustrine formations of the Eocene 
period spread over considernble portions of 
New Mexico, Wyoming, and Utah. The old- 
est of these predecessors, named and de- 
scribed by Professor Cope in 1873, the Phe- 
nacodus, was discovered in the Wahsatch 


Mountain region, The remains vary in size 
from that of a bull-dog to a leopard. The 
osteology of this creature presents in a gen- 
eralized form the essential characteristics of 
the horse, though it was a five-toed animal 
and walked on its feet somewhat like a bear, 
instead of moving on its toe-nails, the develop- 
ment of which is found on the horse’s hoof, 
Intermediate forms, tush as the Eohippus, 
the Hyracotherium, the Palectherium, the 
Anchitherium, the Hippotherium, etc , show 
a gradual modification of the foot in the loss 
of the toes or digits and the consolidation of 
a hoof, These changes were associated with 
greatly increased speed in running. Separate 
toes and broad feet are well adapted for 
marshy surfaces, where the tapir and 
rhinoceros live almost unchanged from the 
primitive forms. Horses inhabiting open 
plains, where speed and lightness of movement 
were necessary to the preservation of life, 
gradually tended to the reduction of all the 
toes to a single one, on which the whole 
weight of the body and the muscular power 
could be concentrated to the best advantage, 
Without noticing other interesting changes in 
the structure of the horse, for which the 
reader js referred to the book itself, let us 
pass to the other branches of the genus equus 
now existent beside the equus caballus, or 
horse, These are the wild asses of Asia and 
Africa, and must be considered to include the 
domesticated ass. The zebras and the 
quaggas of Africa belong to the same family. 
In their natural state these creatures are 
beautiful in form and so swift of foot that the 
best horses can scarcely overtake them, The 
zebra and the quagga have been rarely if ever 
tamed, so intractable are they in spirit, while 
the wild ass, especially the Asiatic variety, 
has eastly come within the domination of man, 
and contributed scarcely less than the horse 
to his comfort and convenience, Travellers 
in the East speak enthusiastically of the great 
beauty and speed of the ass, a fact which we 
scarcely appreciate, knowing him for the most 
part in his hybrid form of the mule. A large 
section of Professor Flower’s book is devoted 
to an anatomical study of the horse, showing 
the relation of all the bones, ligaments, and 
muscles to the proper functions of the animal, 
and it ought to be of much interest to all lov- 
ers of this noble creature. In speaking of the 
ligaments which keep the horse's head in place 
and their beautiful elasticity, our author calls 
attention to the cruelty of that portion of a 
harness called the ‘‘ bearing-rein,’’ This 
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holds the horse’s head in a fixed position and 
is a source of pain and irritation, as well as an 
interference with the natural graceful curve 
of the neck. Professor Flower’s book is not 
only an admirable résumé of the history and 
structure of the horse, but is full of useful, 
practical suggestions well worth heeding. 


BOURGET’S SKETCHES. 
Pastets oF Men. By Paul Bourget. Trans- 
lated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley,. 
Second Series, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Some of Bourget’s delightful short stories, 
the art of writing which he has carried toa 
degree of mastery almost unexcelled, are given 
us in another volume of “‘ Pastels.’’ We have 
already had something to say of these models 
of short story writing, which combine delicacy, 
suggestiveness, wit, and dramatic point with 
such charm of form and method. In the vol- 
ume before us we see the same qualities as in 
the previous one. The first and longest, 
‘* Maurice Olivier,” is perhaps the best, as cer- 
tainly it is the most characteristic. The 
pictures of men and women who contribute to 
the action of the story are skilfully individual- 
ized, and the love element is evolved witha 
due regard for the unexpected which con- 
tributes in a high degree to its effectiveness. 
We know no better word for these studies 
than ‘‘ pastels.’’ The coloring is vivid, but 
free and sketchy, and without any attempt to 
elaborate the more intricate motives of the 
heart, the writer gives us insights which are 
not less fascinating than a more studied dis- 
section. Several of thesketches are gruesome 
enough, too, in their tragedy, notably that en- 
titled ‘‘ Corségues."’ The story is told by an 
old doctor, and the denouement is related as 
follows—certainly a most original method of 
rmourder : “ Corségues had obtained proof of 
his wife’streachery. How? By the discovery 
of a letter? or the betrayal of a servant? by 
chance? or by watching? The lover himself 
did not know how. At any rate, be it how it 
may, that man with the Moorish face, being 
determined that the children should, never 
know the truth, imagined and carried out this 
infernal crime. After the children’s party on 
Christmas Eve, where he had shown himself 
to all—to the lover among the rest—as a happy 
father and attentive husband and a kind host, 
he had in a few crushing words revealed to 
his wife his knowledge of her guilt ; then, 
with his enormous strength (for he had one 
of those bodies made up of bone and muscle, 
on which there is scarcely a pound of flesh), 
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he had seized and carried her to the lighted 
tree, where the lace robe instantly took fire, 
and then he said to her, ‘‘ Denounce me if 
you choose, and let your daughters know 
what you are.’’ This is very Gallic, and yet 
sufficiently within the limits of exaggeration 
not to be abnormal as an incident, wild and 
horible as it is, 
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THE last number of the Publishers’ Circular 
gives the usual analytic table of books pub- 
lished during 1891. The grand total is 5706, 
made up of 4429 new books and 1277 new edi- 
tions, These figures show a slight decrease 
on those of the previous year, a larger decrease 
on those of 1889, and a very considerable de- 
crease when compared with the grand total of 
1888, which was 6591. There has been no 
material variation of recent years in the pro- 
portion of the several classes, except that 
novels are still growing steadily. Since 1880, 
the total number of novels (new and old) pub- 
lished ina year has increased from 580 to 1216, 
or more than twofold ; and miscellaneous (in- 
cluding pamphlets) has increased from 353 to 
731, again more than twofold, While, on the 
other hand, arts, sciences, and illustrated 
works have decreased from 479 to only 116, or 
less than one fourth ; and theology bas de. 
creased from 975 to 627, The annual output 
of poetry seems to remain constant at between 
100 and 170 volumes ; while the new editions 
of old poetry, which come into competition 
with contemporary verse, also remains pretty 
constant at between 40 and 70 volumes. 


Tue Times of India announces the death of 
Mr. Edward Rehatsek, a distinguished lin- 
guist, who lived the life of an anchorite in 
Bombay. His house was in a most dirty con- 
dition ; he slept on a bench, using for a pil- 
low a bundle of dirty rags, and subsisted on 
milk, bread, and plantain, which he bought 
for himself in the bazaar, He was born in 
Hungary in 1819, and in 1847 he arrived in 
Bombay, where he had remained ever since. 
He was Professor of Mathematics at Wilson’s 
College, and examined for the University in 
Persian and Arabic. He translated the 
** Rauzat-us-Safa’’ for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, and published several other works, 
among them a catalogue of the Mulla Pheroze 
Library. He contributed numerous articles 
to the Calcutta Review and the Indian Antiquary, 
and read sundry papers before the Bombay 
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branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Living 
in the utmost squalor, and holding no inter- 
course except with natives, he had contrived 
to accumulate 30,000 rupees. 


Tue forthcoming part of the Paleographical 
Society's publications is devoted in a large 
degree to the illustration of ancient Greek 
writing, ten plates being selected from papyri 
ranging from the third or fourth century B.c. 
to the third century a.p. Among them are the 
‘‘Tmprecation of Osiris-Apis, by Artemisia,” 
written in the style of epigraphic monuments, 
with the transitional form of sigma and the 
double point or colon for punctuation, pre- 
served at Vienna in the Hofbibliothek ; a 
money-bill, dated in the thirty-first year of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.c, 253 or 254, and 
written in a cursive hand ; a receipt for taxes 
in Thebes, dated in the thirteenth year of 
Ptolemy Philopator, B.c. 210 or 211, in cursive 
uncials ; a Greek fragment dated in the sev- 
enth year of Domitian, a.p. 88, relating to 
land in the Arsinoite nome in Egypt, written 
in uncials of a type more nearly approaching 
the uncial writing of early vellum MSS, than 
is to be found in any other extant document 
which can be attributed to so early a period; 
and several other documents preserved in the 
British Museum, which has recently acquired 
a considerable amount of Greek papyri from 
Egypt, that have opportunely found an ex- 
ponent in Mr. F,G. Kenyon. Among miscel- 
laneous plates are the early English version of 
Wycliffe of the Old Testament, a.p. 1382, in 
the Bodleian Library (this translation was the 
work of Nicholas de Hereford, D.D., of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and this MS. is the 
original copy of the translator) ; the ‘‘ Memo- 
rabilia’’ of Valerius Maximus, A.D. 1392, in the 
British Museum ; the Bodleian Douce MS. 
144, being the ‘‘ Hours of the Virgin,” a.p. 
1407, with Netherlandish and French mi:nia- 
tures; two plates for Mr. Warner’s Roxburghe 
edition of the ‘‘ Maundevill” of the early fif- 
teenth century in the British Museum ; Plu- 
tarch’s “ Lives,” a.p. 1450, Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” 
A.D. 1458-61, and Quintilian’s ‘ Institutes,’’ 
A.D. 1467, with illuminations ; and two four- 
teenth-century charters in the English style 
of court hand. 


Tur Athenwum says that Mr. Charles Welsh, 
of the firm of Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co., 
who has just returned from a business trip in 
the United States, has brought away the im- 
pression that the United States is not going to 
prove such an El Dorado for authors as many 


of them think, In the days of piracy the 
works of certain authors sold by tens of thou- 
sands, because there were competing editions 
at ten and fifteen cents each. Now, when the 
publisher has a monopoly in such an author’s 
book, he will issue it, Mr. Welsh thinks, at 
two or two and a half dollars ; and naturally 
the circulation will be much more restricted 
in consequence, 


A NOTED Orientalist has just passed away at 
Gottingen in the person of Professor P. A. de 
Lagarde, who succeeded Ewald in 1869, when 
the latter, after the annexation of Hanover, 
was deprived of his chair by the Prussians on 
account of his Guelphic proclivities, Pro- 
fessor de Lagarde, whose real name was Bét- 
ticher, was born in 1827 at Berlin, and was 
the author of a number of learned works in 
the department of Iranian philology and of 
several highly valuable publications relating 
to the criticism of the text of the Bible. Pro- 
fessor de Lagarde also published, besides 
poems, some political writings of a rather 
Conservative tendency. 


Tue German Swiss have lost their most 
popular religious poet, and one well known 
throughout Teutonic lands, by the death of 
Friedrich Oser on December 16th. He was 
born at Baile on February 29th, 1820, and 
studied theology in the university of his native 
city, and later at Berlin, Leipzig, Prague, 
Vienna, and Munich. Few men of his time 
had sat under the lectures of s> many famous 
theologians, In 1845 he became Pfarrer of 
Waldenburg in the Balese Jura, He pub- 
lished a long succession of volumes of hymns 
and religious poems, which, on account of 
their sweetness of melody, became the special 
favorites of German composers, His ‘* Weih- 
nachtgesinge’’ were set to music by Heller. 
The Basler Nachrichten suys that a catalogue 
could be compiled of at Jeast a hundred Ger- 
man and Swiss composers who set Oser’s re- 
ligious and secular Lieder to music. The late- 
ly deceased Tietz composed music to more 
than three hundred of Oser’s Lieder, 


TuHE retirement of Dr. Charles Rieu, Keeper 
of the Oriental Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, after a long service of nearly fifty 
years, is a great loss to the national library, 
where his intimate knowledge of many 
branches of early Semitic literature has in the 
past been of great service to the ever.increas- 
ing number of students of the languages of 
the East. 
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Tue firm of Daberow, of Vienna, has pub- 
lished, on the occasion of the Mozart Centen- 
nary, a short cycle of poems by the veteran 
Austrian poet, Ludwig August Frankl, under 
the title of Mozart's Manen. The poems, 
which are distinguished by a most melodious 
rhythm and genuine inspiration, range over a 
period of upward of half a century, the first 
having been written in 1833, and the last, en 
titled ‘‘ Merk’s Wien,” in 1887, It was the 
latter poem which roused the Viennese to ful- 
fil the long-neglected duty of erecting a monu- 
ment to the composer. 


Tue death is reported of Oscar Schwebel, 
the historian of Berlin and the Mark of Bran- 
denburg. He was born in Berlin, studied 
theology and philology at the University, and 
worked for some yearsin the Mark asa clergy- 
man and a teacher. He was an expert in the 
culture-history, folk-lore, legends, and antiqui- 
ties of his native city and the Mark. Besides 
a long series of books on the subject of which 
he was a master, he wrote many essays in the 
feuilleton and Sonntagsbeilage of the Berlin Na- 
tional Zeitung. 


Tue author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Coun- 
try Parson,’’ who is also known to many as 
A. K. H, B., has written his reminiscences of 
St. Andrews during the past twenty-five years. 
The first volume, covering the period from 
1865 to 1878, will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans immediately ; and the second is in 
preparation. * 


Tue distinguished French naturalist, Jean 
Louis Armand de Quatrefages, who died on 
Tuesday, the 12th inst., was born on February 
10th, 1810, at Bertheznnée, in the Department 
of the Gard. After taking a distinguished de- 
gree in medicine at Strasbourg, he became 
professor of zoology at Toulouse ; but finding 
provincial life unsuited to his tastes, he set- 
tled in the capital, and in 1850 obtained a pro- 
fessorship at the Lycée Napoléon. Five years 
later he was called to the chair of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology at the Museum of Natu- 
ral History, and henceforth his life was de- 
voted to work at the Jardin des Plantes. 
Professor de Quatrefages was a copious and 
elegant writer, known popularly by such works 
as his ‘‘ Souvenir d’un Naturaliste,’’ of which 
an English translation in two volumes ap- 
peared in 1857. He contributed to the “ In- 
ternational Scientific Series” a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ The Human Species,” which was pub- 
lished in 1879. The deceased professor was 
well known as an opponent of many of the 
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views of Mr. Darwin. De Quatrefages’s 
‘‘Crania Ethnica,” first published in 1875, 
and subsequently extended with the co-opera- 
tion of M. Hamy, is recognized as a standard 
work, His ‘‘ Etudes des Races Humaines’’ 
was written when he was on the verge of eighty 
years of age. In 1879 Professor de Quatrefages 
was elected a Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society. 


Tue Turkish Government has made a grant 
to an existing Constantinople publication, the 
Servet (Prosperity), in order that it may in- 
crease its industrial information, and that it 
may become an illustrated paper. For this a 
manager is to be engaged in the West. 


Tue oldest Arabic dictionary after that of 
Khalil, the ‘‘ Kitab al-Af’al” of Ibn al-Kutiyeh 
(who died in the year 967 a.p.), discovered in 
Sicily by the late Michele Amari, will soon be 
issued by the Jesuit press at Beyrout, 


Says the Athenwum: ‘‘ The wily publisher 
has lately adopted a new device for fleecing 
his secular victim that may be recommended 
to the notice of the Aushor. The wretch has 
taken to sending the author all the unfavor- 
able reviews that appear of his immortal work, 
and suppressing the favorable ones. The re- 
sult is, or is expected to be, that the author 
supposes his work to be a failure, and, when 
the time of submitting accounts arrives, eicher 
expects no check or is delighted with one of 
a most modest amount,’’ This sounds as if 
the Atheneum were disposed to have a little 
fun at the expense of the Author. 
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A Foux-Taz or Sarpryi1a.—In the midst of 
the Mediterranean Sea, a few miles to the 
south of its smaller, but more illustrious, 
neighbor Corsica, lies the Island of Sardinia. 
Among a simple race, and in a mountainous 
island, we should expect to find many old 
customs, tales, and superstitions in full vigor. 
Nor, from what we know of the Sardinians, 
should we be disappointed. But so little has 
civilization as yet penetrated their grassy val- 
leys aud rugged uplands, that the collector of 
folk-lore has hardly done more than gain a 
footing there, though he has reason to be 
proud of his exploits all over Italy and Sicily. 
We give the following asa sample : The Sar- 
dinian Bluebeard is called—The Devil ; and 
the story about him is this. A poor man who 
had three daughters went ‘one day into the 
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wood to gather a bundle of sticks. While he 
was cutting them he heard footsteps, and 
turning round he saw a gentleman, who asked, 
‘‘ What are you doing, my good man?’ ‘I 
am getting a little wood, you see, sir, to warm 
myself,”” ‘‘ Would you like me to help you?” 
“« We always want help until we die.” ‘‘ What 
family have you?’ ‘“ Three daugkters.’’ 
‘“‘ Well, I will help you if one of your daugh- 
ters will marry me.’’ ‘‘ How can a poor girl 
like my daughter marry?’ The gentleman 
thereupon cut off an entire branch at one 
blow, gave it to the woodcutter, and said: 
“Then I shall expect an answer to-morrow.”’ 
But when the gentleman had gone away, the 
woodcutter said to himself: ‘‘ He must be the 
devil himself, or he could not have cut that 
big branch all in a moment.’’ However, devil 
or no devil, he went home and told the story 
to his daughters. The eldest and the second 
both refused to marry the unknown gentle- 
man. ‘‘I will,’’ said the youngest, ‘‘so I 
shall be mistress in my own house.’’ The 
next day the stranger came to the wood and 
met the woodcutter. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ what 
have you done, good man? Which of them 
will have me?’’ ‘‘The youngest,’’ replied 
the man, ‘‘ Then take this money, and to- 
morrow I will come and fetch her,’’ But the 
old proverb is true—Marry in haste and re- 
pent at leisure. On the morrow the gentle- 
man came and the wedding took place, and 
the married pair afterward set out for home, 
Before parting, the bride's mother gave her a 
little dog to keep her company. 
reached home the bridegroom said to her: 
‘*You are mistress of everything.’’ And he 
gave her the keys and took her all over the 
house. But there was one room he did not 
show her, and the key of which he omitted to 
give her; and she said to herself: ‘‘I must 
find out why he did not give me the key of 
this room. But I understand that he does 
not come home from midday to midnight, so 
I shall get my chance.’’ One day she accord- 
ingly succeedei in finding the key, and she 
opened the door, What a sight she beheld ! 
Those agonized forms were nothing else than 
souls of the lost. Overcome with fright, she 
gasped : ‘‘ Who are you?’’ ‘‘ We are paying 
the penalty of our sins, I,’’ said one, ‘‘ was 
a miller’s wife, and I robbed every poor man 
who came to grind his corn.” ‘‘I,” said an- 
other, ‘‘ used to blaspheme continually.”’ ‘‘ I,” 
said a third, ‘‘ murdered my husband.’’ And 
so they told every one her sin. ‘‘ And who 
are you?’’ asked these lost ones in return, 
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‘Tam the mistress of the house, and I live 
here with my husband.’’ ‘‘ Poor child! and 
she knows not she has married the devil.’’ 
‘* The devil! How shall I manage to live with 
him ?’’ she asked, almost beside herself, 
“Don't despair , we will tell you how to get 
away. Write a letter as if from your mother, 
saying that she wishes to see you. Tell your 
husband, and ask him to take you to her, 
When you reach the house have a cock made 
ready to take back with you ; and when you 
are on the way back squeeze the bird’s wings, 
and you will see that the devil will soon dis- 
appear.’’ So the wife forges the letter, and 
goes to her husband in tears, and hands it to 
him, ‘‘ What is the matter?’ ‘‘ Read this 
letter, and you will see.’’ Devils are so easily 
deceived—in folk-tales. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ said 
he, “ don’t cry ; we will go, and you shall see 
your mother,’’ When they got there, the 
mother was surprised to see her daughter. 
‘““What do you want here?” she asked. 
‘* Hush, mother! pretend you are unwell, and 
that you wanted to see me once more. I have 
something of importance to tell you.” When 
they were alone the girl told her mother all. 
The mother quickly got a cock, and packed it 
up to go with them, Presently husband and 
wife started home again, When they had 
gone a little way she slyly pinched the cock’s 
wings. Out he bounced with a fiutter and a 
screech, The same instant her husband van- 
ished, and she returned rejoicing to her father’s 
house, — Gentleman's Magazine. 


Across THE Pamrr.—The account of Mr. 
Littledale’s journey in 1890 “ Across the 
Pamir from North to South,” recently read to 
the Royal Geographical Society, contained the 
impressions of an English traveller about a 
part of Central Asia which recent events have 
invested with special interest. Not so many 
years ago it was an accepted opinion that the 
Pamir was, if not inaccessible, at least incapa- 
ble of being crossed in a direct line from Rus- 
sian to British territory, and now we know 
as an unimpeachable fact that it has not only 
been traversed by Russian explorers, but that 
an English lady—for Mrs, Littledale accom- 
panied her husband—has walked across it 
without suffering any ill-effects from her 
hardy adventure, The political consequence 
of the discovery is that we shall be bound to 
keep a very vigilant watch on this quarter of 
Central Asia, and to make our position as 
strong in Cashmere as we have had to make it 
along the frontier from Peshawur to Quettah. 
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At the same time, if the feat of Mr. and Mrs- 
Littledale is calculated to inspire much ap 

prehension, a careful consideration of their 
experiences will, undoubtedly, diminish it, 
and create a more comfortable feeling. Be- 
tween Gulcha, in Turkestan, and Gilgit, in 
India, the travellers crossed no fewer than ten 
passes, ranging from twelve thousand to 
fifteen thousand five hundred feet, and most 
of these passes are practicable only for three 
months in the year. Individual energy, 
backed up by the free expenditure of money, 
may overcome obstacles which no army of 
any size would think of attempting, and Mr. 
Littledale’s success does not imyly that any 
considerable Russian force could follow in his 
track. The small expeditions sent every year 
from Turkestan with increasing frequency 
have, no doubt, as their main object the dis- 
covery of some easier route than that known 
to our own travellers. But the Russian ex- 
plorer, Captain Grombtchevsky, has on more 
than one occasion made his way to Kunjut, 
which occupies an advantageous position near 
Hunza ; and the presence of Kunjuti raiders 
on the Pamir, referred to by Mr, Littledale, 
points to there being no insuperable difficulty 
in reaching a district close to what is ad- 
mittedly a weak point on our Indian frontier. 
With regard to the Alai Pamir, the complete 
absence of trees, grass, and all means of sus- 
tenance for animals, and the presence in the 
passes of deep snow for at least two thirds of 
each year, would effectually prevent the pas- 
sage of any large body of troops, But the sit- 
uation is at once changed if we can suppose 
that there is a more practicable route awaiting 
discovery by some Russian explorer, or still 
more probably that the Russians could avoid 
the Great Pamir in their advance by following 
the southern branch of the Oxus up to Sar- 
hadd, the capital of Wakhan, and the most 
eastern post garrisoned by the Ameer. The 
difficulties encountered by Mr. Littledale were 
confined to the region north of that place, 
and if once a Russian force reached Sarhadd 
the road would lie open for it—guns and all— 
across the Baroghil Pass into Cashmere, 


Tue Curative Errect or Music.—The al- 
leged curative effect of music has afforded a 
topic of discussion for more than the prover- 
bial nine days, and is still a matter for re- 
mark, Meanwhile, proof upon proof of the 
antiquity of the subject accumulates. A 
writer who dates from Guy's Hospital, quotes 
a medical treatise written by a Spanish lady 
as far back as the time of Queen Elizabeth, in 
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which music is represented as ‘‘ that which 
tends most to comfort, rejoice, and strengthen 
the brain,’’ and as a disarmer of epilepsy, 
We ourselves called attention, some time ago, 
to a pamphlet published anonymously in 
1749, and entitled ‘‘ Reflections on Ancient 
and Modern Musick, with the Application to 
the Cure of Diseases,”” This work, however, 
is later by twenty years than a little book, 
‘* Medicina Musica ; or, A Mechanical Essay 
on the Effects of Singing, Music, and Dancing 
on Human Bodies,” written by Richard 
Browne, an apothecary of Oldham. Itappears 
from the preface that Mr. Browne first issued 
his treatise anonymously, but was afterward 
persuaded to publish a new edition with his 
name attached. The speciality of the work 
is its recommendation of the exercise of sing- 
ing as useful ia certain disorders, In discuss- 
ing this point the author lays down a number 
of propositions, beginning, ‘‘ There is a sym- 
pathy betwixt the soul and animal spirits,”’ 
and going on to assert that animal spirits 
regulate the action of the heait; that the 
pressure of air in the lungs caused by singing 
more effectually removes deleterious matter 
from the blood, and so on, We cannot follow 
the ‘‘ ingenious’ writer’s arguments ; but it 
is curious that the eminent philosopher who 
lately advised the St. Cecilia Society to try 
lively airs upon patients was anticipated by 
the Oldham apothecary who wrote: ‘‘ The 
sinying of some certain melancholy, Janguish- 
ing tunes does, instead of elevating the spirits, 
rather tend to their depression, and, there- 
fore, in order to enjoy the pleasing and profit- 
able effects that I have proposed in singing, 
we are to make choice of such tunes as, hav- 
ing life and vigor in their composition, are 
adapted to cheer and elevate the soul and in- 
vigorate the motion of the spirits.’’ Apart 
from the good effects of singing upon the 
singer, this old writer specially recommends 
music as helpful in attacks of ‘‘ the spleen or 
vapors,’’ Here a soft adagio, according to 
Mr. Browne, would be ‘‘ very improper, as by 
its melodious strains it only tends to soothe 
our melancholy, and bring a languishing upon 
the spirits that are already drooping ’’ The 
author pins his faith to a ‘ brisk allegro,’’ 
which he proclaims to be ‘‘ of prodigious ser- 
vice in the cure of apoplexies, lethargies,”’ etc. 
The St. Cecilians, we understand, put their 
trust in soft and gentle strains, ‘They must 
take care not to bring a languishing upon the 
spirit, though the patient may prefer it to any 
results derived from the ‘‘airy, sprightly 
strokes of an allegro.’’—Daily Telegraph. 




















